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-^N  falfilling  the  engagement  which  I  had  come 
tinder  to  the  Pubiick  with  refpeft  to  the  Hiftory 
of  America,  it  was  my  intention  not  to  have 
publifhed  any  part  of  the  work  until  the  whole 
was  completed.  The  prefent  ftate  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  Colonies  has  induced  me  to  alter  that  re- 
folution.  While  they  are  engaged  in  civil  war 
with  Great  Britain ,  inquiries  and  fpeculations 
concerning  their  ancient  forms  of  policy  and 
laws,  which  exiil  hq  longer,  cannot  be  inter- 
efting.  Ihe  attention  and  expeftation  of  man¬ 
kind  are  now  turned  towuards  their  future  con¬ 
dition.  In  whatever  manner  this  unhappy  coii- 
teft  may  terminate,  a  new  order  of  things  mult 
arife  in  North  America,  and  its  afkiirs  will  af- 
iume  another  afpeft.  I  ^yait,  with  the  folici- 
tude  oi.  a  good  citizen  ,  until  the  ferment  fub- 
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fide  ,  and  regular  government  be  reeftablifhed , 
and  then  I  fhall  return  to  this  part  of  my  work, 
in  which  I  had  made  fome  progrefs.  That , 
together  with  the  hiftory  of  Portuguefe  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  of  the  fettlements  made  by  the  feve- 
ral  nations  of  Europe  in  the  Weft  India  iflands, 
will  complete  my  plan. 

li 

m 

The  three  volumes  which  I  now  publifh, 
contain  an  account  of  the  difcovery  of  the  New 
World,  and  of  the  progrefs  of  the  Spanifharms 
and  colonies  there.  This  is  not  only  the  moft 
fplendid  portion  of  the  American  ftory  ,  but  fo 
much  detached,  as,  by  itfelf,  to  form  a  perfeft 
whole  ,  remarkable  for  the  unity  of  the  fubjeft. 
As  the  principles  .and  maxims  of  the  Spaniards 
in  planting  colonies  ,  which  have  been  adopted 
in  fome  meafure  by  every  nation ,  are  unfolded 
in  this  part  of  my  work;  it  will  ferve  as  a  pro¬ 
per  introduftion  to  the  hiftory  of  all  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  eftablifhments  in  America,  and  convey 
fuch  information  concerning  this  important  ar- 
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tide  of  policy,  as  may  be  deemed  no  lefs  in- 
terefting  than  curious. 

In  defcribing  the  atchievements  and  infti- 
tutions  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World ,  I 
have  departed  in  many  inftances  from  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  preceding  hiftorians  ,  and  have  often 
related  fafts  which  feemto  have  been  unknown 
to  them.  It  is  a  duty  I  owe  the  Publick,  to 
mention  the  fources  from  which  I  have  derived 
fuch  intelligence ,  as  juftlfies  me  either  in  plac¬ 
ing  tranfaftions  in  a  new  Hght,  or  in  forming 
any  new  opinion  with  refpeft  to  their  caufes 
and  efTefts.  This  duty  I  perform  with  greater 
fatisfaftion ,  as  it  will  afford  an  opportunity  of 
expreffing  my  gratitude  to  thofe  benefaftors 
who  have  honoured  me  with  their  countenance 
and  aid  in  my  refearches. 

As  it  was  from  Spain  tha't  I  had  to  expeft 
the  moft  important  information ,  with  regard 
to  this  part  of  my  work,  I  confidered  it  as  a. 
very  fortunate  circumftance  for  me,  when  Lord 
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Grantham,  to  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
perfonnally  known,  and  with  whofe  liberality 
of  fentiment,  and  difpolition  to  oblige,  I  was 
well  acquainted,  was  appointed  ambailador  to 
the  court  of  Madrid.  Upon  applying  to  liim, 
I  met  with  fuch  a  reception  as  fatished  me  that 
his  endeavours  would  be  employed  in  the  moil 
proper  manner,  in  order  to  obtain  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  my  wifhes  ;  and  I  am  perfedtly  fen- 
fible,  that  what  progrefs  I  have  made  in  my 
inquiries  among  the  Spaniards,  ought  to  be 
afcribed  chieOy  to  their  knowing  how  much  his 
Lordfhip  interefted  bimfelf  in  my  fuccefs. 

But  did  i  owe  nothing  more  to  Lord  Gran¬ 
tham,  than  the  advantages  which  I  have  deriv¬ 
ed  from  his  attention  in  engaging  Mr.  Wad- 
dilove,  the  chaplain  of  his  embaffy,  to  take 
the  condudt  of  my  literary  inquiries  in  Spain  , 
the  obligations  I  lie  under  to  him  would  be 
very  great.  During  five  years,  that  gentleman 
has  carried  on  refearches  for  my  behoof,  with 
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fucb  aftivlty,  perfeverance ,  and  knowledge  of 
the  fubjeft,  to  which  his  attention  was  turned, 
as  have  filled  me  with  no  lefs  aftonifhmenfc 
than  fatisfaftion.  He  procured  for  me  the 
greater  part  of  the  Spanifh  books ,  which  I  have 
confulted,  and  as  many  of  them  were  print¬ 
ed  early  in  the  fixteenth  century,  and  are  be¬ 
come  extremely  rare,  the  collefting  ofthefe  was 
fuch  an  occupation,  as,  alone,  required  much 
time  and  afilduity.  To  his.f^i^^d^y  attention  I 
am  indebted  for  copies  of  feveral  valuable  ma- 
nufcripts,  containing  facls  and  details  which  I 
might  have  fearched  for  in  vain,  in  works  that 
have  been  made  publick.  Encouraged  by  the 
inviting  go  od  -  will  with  which  Mr.  Waddilove 
conferred  his  favours,  I  tranfmitted  to  him  a 
fet  of  queries ,  with  refpeft  both  to  the  cuftomS 
and  policy  of  the  native  Americans,  and  the  na 
ture  of  feveral  infritutions  in  the  Spanifh  fettle- 
ments ,  framed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  a  Spa¬ 
niard  might  anfwer  them,  without  difciofing 
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any  thing  that  was  improper  to  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  a  foreigner.  He  tranflated  thefe  into 
Spanifh ,  and  obtained  from  various  perfons 
who  had  rellded  in  moft  of  the  Spanifh  colo¬ 
nies,  fuch  replies  as  have  afforded  me  much 
inftruftion. 

Notwithftanding  thofe  peculiar  advantages 
with  which  .my  inquiries  .were  carried  on  in 
Spain  ,  it  is  with  regret  I  am  obliged  to  add, 
that  their  fuccefs  muft  be  afcribed  to  the  bene¬ 
ficence  of  individuals,  not  to  any  communica¬ 
tion  by  publick  authority.  By  a  fingular  arrange¬ 
ment  of  Philip  IL  the  records  of  the  Spanifh  mo¬ 
narchy  are  depofited  in  the  Archive  of  Siman- 
cas ,  near  Valladolid ,  at  the  diftance  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  feat  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  fupreme  courts  of  juftice.  The 
papers  relative  to  America,  and  chiefly  to, 
that  early  period  of  its  hiftory,  towards  which 
my  attention  was  direfted,  are  fo  numerous, 
that  they  alone,  according  to  one  account,  fill 
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the  largeft  apartment  in  the  Archive ;  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  another,^  they  compofe  eight  hundred 
and  feventy-three  large  bundles.  Confcious  of 
poffeffing,  in  fome  degree,  the  induftry  which 
belongs  to  an  hiftorian,  the  profpeft  of  fuch  a 
treafure  excited  my  moft  ardent  curiofity.  But 
the  profpeft  of  it,  is  all  that  I  have  enjoyed. 
Spain,  with  an  excefs  of  caution  ,  has  uniformly 
thrown  a  veil  over  her  tranfaftions  in  America. 
From  ftrangers  they  are  concealed  with  peculiar 
folicitude.  Even  to  her  own  fubjefts  the  Archi- 
vo  of  Simancas  is  not  opened  without  a  parti¬ 
cular  order’ from  the  crown;  and  after  obtain¬ 
ing  that,  papers  cannot  be  copied  without 
paying  fees  of  office  fo  exorbitant,  that  the  ex¬ 
pence  exceeds  what  it  would  be  proper  to  be¬ 
llow ,  when  the  gratification  of  literary  curi- 
olity  is  the  only  objeft.  It  Is  to  be  hoped,  that 
the  Spaniards  will  at  lafl:  difcover  this  fyftem 
of  concealment  to  be  no  lefs  impolitick  than  illi¬ 
beral,  From  what  I  have  experienced  in  the 
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courfe  of  my  inquiries,  I  am  fatisiied,  that 
upon  a  more  minute  fcrutiny  into  their  early 
operations  in  the  New  World,  however  repre- 
henfible  the  aftions  of  individuals  may  appear, 
the  conduft  of  the  nation  will  be  placed  in  a 
more  favourable  light.  \ 

In  other  parts  of  Europe  very  different  fen- 
timents  prevail*  Having  fearched,  without  fuc- 
cefs  ,  in  Spain  ,  for  a  letter  of  Cortes  to  Charles 
V.  written  foon  after  he  landed  in  the  Mexican 
empire  ,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  publifhed  ; 
it  occurred  to  me,  that  as  the  Emperor  was 
fetting  out  for  Germany  at  the  time  when  the 
meffengers  from  Cortes  arrived  in  Europe,  the 
letter  with  which  they  were  intrufted  might 
poffibly  be  preferved  in  the  Imperial  Library  of 
Vienna.  I  communicated  this  idea  to  Sir  Robert  ' 
Murray  Keith,  with  whom  I  have  long  had  the 
honour  to  live  in  friendfhip  ,  and  I  had  foon 
the  pleafure  to  learn ,  that,  upon  his  appli- 
cation ,  her  Imperial  Majefty  had  been  gracioufly 
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pleafed  to  iffae  an  order,  that  not  only  a  copy 
of  that  letter  (  if  it  were  found  )  ,  but  of  any  other 
papers  in  the  library,  which  could  throw  light 
upon  the  Hiftory  of  America  ,  fhould  be  tranf- 
mitted  to  me.  The  letter  from  Cortes  is  not  in 
the  Imperial  Library,  but  an  authentick  copy, 
attefied  by  a  notary  ,  of  that  written  by  the 
magillrates  of  the  colony  planted  by  him  at 
Vera  Cruz,  which  I  have  mentioned,  vol.  ii- 
having  been  found  ;  it  was  tranfcribed  and  fent 
to  me.  This ,  no  lefs  curious ,  and  as  little 
known  as  the  letter  which  was  the  objeft  of 

-  t 

my  inquiries,  I  did  not  receive  until  that  part 
of  the  hifiory  to  which  it  relates  was  printed  > 
but  I  have  given  fome  account  of  \vhat  is  molt 
worthy  of  notice  in  it,  at  the  end  of  Notes  and 
Illuftrations,  vol.  iii.  Together  with  it,  I 
received  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Cortes,  contain¬ 
ing  a  long  account  of  his  expedition  to  Hon¬ 
duras  ,  with  refpeft  to  which,  I  did  not  think 
it  neceffary  to  enter  into  any  particular  detail; 
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and  like  wife  thofe  curious  Mexican  paintings  ^ 
which  I  have  defcribed  ,  voL  iiL 

My  inquiries  at  St.  Peterfburgh  were  car¬ 
ried  on  with  equal  facility  and  fuccefs.  In 
examining  into  the  neareft  communication  be¬ 
tween  our  continent  and  that  of  America,  it  be¬ 
came  of  confequence  to  obtain  authentick  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  thedifcoveries  of  the  Ruffians 
in  their  navigation  from  Kamchatka  towards  the 
coalt  of  America.  Accurate  relations  of  their 
firfl:  voyage,  in  1741,  have  been  publifhed 
by  Mulier  and  Gmelin.  Several  foreign  authors 
have  entertained  an  opinion ,  that  the  court  of 
Ruffia  lludioufly  conceals  the  progrefs  which 
has  been  made  by  more  recent  navigators,  and 
fuffers  the  Publick  to  be  amufed  with  falfe  ac¬ 
counts  of  their  route.  Such  conduft  appeared 
to  me  unfuitable  to  thofe  liberal  fentiments ,  and 
that  patronage  offcience,  for  which  the  prefent 
fovereign  of  Ruffia  is  eminent^  nor  could  I 
difcern  any  political  reafon,'  that  might  render 
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it  Improper  to  apply  for  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  late  attempts  of  the  Ruffians  to  open 
a  communication  between  Afia  and  America. 
My  ingenious  countriman  ,  Dr.  Rogerfon,  firft 
phyfician  to  theEmprefs,  prefented  my  requeft 
to  her  Imperial  Majefty,  who  not  only 
difclaimedany  idea  of  concealment,  but  inllantly 
ordered  the  journal  of  captain  Krenitzin^ 
who  condufted  the  only  voyage  of  difcovery 
made  by  publick  authority  lince  the  year  1741 
to  be  tranflated,  and  his  original  chart  to  be 
copied  for  my  ufe.  By  confulting  them,  I 
^  have  been  enabled  to  give  a  more  accurate  view 
of  the  progrefs  and  extent  of  the  Ruffian  difco- 
veries,  than  has  hitherto  been  communicated 
to  the  Publick. 

From  other  quarters  I  have  received  infor¬ 
mation  of  great  utility  and  importance.  M. 
le  Chevalier  de  Pinto,  the  minilter  from  Por¬ 
tugal  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain  ,  who  com¬ 
manded  for  feveral  years  at  Matagroffo  ,  a  fettle- 
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nient  of  the  Portugiiefe  in  the  interior  part 
of  Brafil ,  where  the  Indians  are  numerous, 
and  their  original  manners  little  altered  by  in- 
tercourfe  with  Luropeans  ,  was  pleafed  to  fend 
me  very  full  anfwers  to  fome  queries  concern¬ 
ing  the  charafter  and  infcitutions  of  the  nati¬ 
ves  of  j^merica  ,  which  his  polite  reception  of 
an  application  made  to  him  in  my  name,  en¬ 
couraged  me  to  propofe.  Thefe  fatishedme, 
that  he  had  contemplated  with  a  difcerning  at¬ 
tention  the  curious  objects  which  his  fituation 
prefented  to  his  view,  and  I  have  often  followed 
him  as  one  of  my  beft  inftrudted  guides* 

M.  Suard,  to  whofe  elegant  tranflation 
of  the  Hiftory  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  I  owe 
the  reception  of  that  work  on  the  continent, 
procured  me  anfwers  to  the  fame  queries  from 
M.  de  Bougainville ,  who  had  opportunities 
of  obferving  the  Indians  both  of  North  and 
South  America,  and  from  M.  Godin  le  Jeuiie, 
who  refided  fifteen  years  amon5>  Indians  in 

•/  o 
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Qmto,  and  twenty  years  in  Cayenne.  The 
latter  are  more  valuable  from  having  been  exa¬ 
mined  by  M.  de  la  Condamine,  who,  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death  ,  made  fome  fhort  ad¬ 
ditions  to  them  which  may  he  confidered  as 
the  laft  effort  of  that  attention  to  fclence  which 
occupied  a  long  life. 

My  inquiries  were  not  confined  to  one 
region  in  America.  Governor  Hutchinfon  took 
the  trouble  of  recommending  the  confideration 
of  my  queries  to  Mr.  Hawley  and  Mr*. 
Brainerd,  two  p  ro  t  eft  ant  million  a  ries ,  employ¬ 
ed  among  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations  , 
who  favoured  me  with  anfwers,  which  difco- 
ver  a  confiderable  knowledge  of  the  people 
whofe  cuftoms  they  defcribe.  Irom  William 
Smith,  Efq;  the  ingenious  hiftorian  of  New 
York  ,  I  received  fome  ufelul  information. 
When  I  enter  upon  the  Hiftory  of  our  Colo¬ 
nies  in  North  America  ,  I  fhall  have  occafioii 
to  acknowledge  how  much  I  have  been 
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indebted  to  many  other  gentlemen  of  that 
country.  « 

From  the  valuable  Colleftion  of  Voyages’ 
made  by  Alexander  Dalrymple ,  Efq  ;  with 
whofe  attention  to  the  Hiftory  of  Navigation 
and  Dilcovery  the  Publick  is  well  acquainted,” 
I  have  received  fome  very  rare  books ,  parti¬ 
cularly  two  large  volumes  of  Memorials,  partly' 
manufcript ,  and  partly  print,  which  wer0 
prefented  to  the  court  of  Spain  during  the 
reigns  of  Philip  III.  and  Philip  IV.  From 

i 

thefe  I  have  learned  many  curious  particulars 
with  refpeft  to  the  interior  ftate  of  the  Spanifh 
colonies ,  and  the  various  fchemes  formed 
for  their  improvement.  As  this  Colleftion 
of  Memorials  formerly  belonged  to  the  CoU 
bert  Library ,  I  have  quoted  them  by  that  title. 
All  thofe  books  and  manufcripts  I  have 

j 

confulted  with  that  attention  which  the  ref. 

r 

peft  due  from  an  Author  to  the  Publick  re- 
quired;  and  by  minute  references  to  them, 

I  have 
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*  j  have  endeavoured  to  authenticate  whatever 
I  relate.  The  longer  I  refleft  on  the  nature 
of  hiftorical  compolition ,  the  more  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  fcrupuious  accuracy  is  necef- 
fary.  The  hiftorian  who  records  the  events 
of  his  own  time,  is  credited  in  proportion  to 


the  opinion  which  the  Publick  entertains  with 
refpeft  to  his  means  of  information  and  his 
veracity.  He  who  delineates  the  tranfaclions 
of  a  remote  period  ,  has  no  title  to  claim 
affent,  unlefs  he  produces  evidence  in  proof 
of  his  affertions.  Without  this ,  he  may  write 
an  amuling  tale,  but  cannot  be  faid  to  have 
compofed  an  authentkk  hiiiory.  In  thofe  fen- 
timents  I  have  been  confirmed  by  the  opinion 
of  an  Author  ,  whom  his  induftry  ,  erudition 
and  difcernmentj  have  defervedly  placed  in 

I  f 

a  high  rank  among  the  moft  eminent  hifio- 
rians  of  the  age.  Emboldened  by  a  hint  from 
him,  I  have  publiflied  a  catalogue  of  the  Spa- 
xiifli  books  which  I  have  confulted.  This  prac- 


•)  Mr,  Gibbon, 
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tice  was  frequent  in  the  laft  century and 
confidered  as  an  evidence  of  laudable  induftry 
in  an  author;  in  the  prefent;  it  may^  perhaps^  ■ 
be  deemed  the  effeft  of  oftentation ;  but  as  . 
many  of  thefe  books  are  unknown  in  Great 
Britain  ,  I  could  not  otherwife  have  -  referred.  ■ 
to  them  as  authorities,  without  encumbering'! 
the  page  with  an  infertion  of  their  full  titles. 
To  any  perfon  who  may  chufe  to  follow  me. 
in  this  path  of  inquiry,  the  catalogue  mull  be 
very  ufefui^- 

My  readers  will  obferve ,  that  in  mention¬ 
ing  fuins  of  money,  I  have  uniformly  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Spanifh  method  of  computing  by* 
pefos.  In  America  , .  the  pefo  fiiette  ,  or 
duro,  is  the  only  one  known';  and  that  is- 

I 

always  meant  when  any  fum.  imported  from 
America  is  mentioned.  The  pefo  fuerte; 
as  well  as  other  coins,-  has  varied  in  its 
nunierary  value;  but  I  have  been  zAvK&d, 
without  attending  to  fuch  mlnuTe  variations 
to  confider  it  as  equal  to  four  fhillings  and 
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fixpence  of  our  money.  It  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  ,  however ,  that  in  the  fixteenth  cen- 

tury,  the  effeftive  value  of  a  pefo ,  i,  e.  the 

» 

quantity  of  labour  which  it  reprefented ,  or 
of  goods  which  it  would  purchafe,  was  five 
or  fix  times  as  much  as  at  prefeut. 
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The  earth  flowly  peopled. 


he  progrefs  of  men  in  difcoverlng  and 


peopling  the  various  parts  of  the  earth, 
has  been  extremely  flow.  Several  ages  elapfed 
before  they  removed  far  from  thofe  mild  and 
fertile  regions  where  they  were  originally  placed 
by  their  Creator.  The  occafion  of  their  firft 
general  difperfion  is  known;  but  we  are  unac-^ 
quaintedwith  the  courfe  of  their  migrations,  or 
the  time  when  they  took  pofieffion  of  the  diffe*^ 
rent  countries  which  they  now  inhabit.  Neither 
hiftory  nor  tradition  fournifh  fuch  information 
concerning  thofe  remote  events  ,  as  enables  us 
to  trace ,  with  any  certainty  ,  the  operations  of 
the  human  race  in  the  infancy  of  fociety. 


Firft  migrations  by  land. 


We  may  conclude  ,  however,  that  all  the 
early  migrations  of  mankind  were  made  by  land*' 
Robertson  Vol.  I.  A 
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The  ocean,  which  every-where  furrounds  the 
habitable  earth ,  as  well  as  the  various  arms  of 
the  fea  whiph  feparate  one  region  from  another, 
though  deftined  to  facilitate  the  communication 
between  diftant  countries,  feem,  at  firil  view, 
to  be  formed  to  check  the  progrefs  of  man  , 
and  to  mark  the  boiinds  of  that  portion  of  the 
globe  to  which  nature  had  confined  him.  It 
was  long,  we  may  believe,  before  men  attemp¬ 
ted  to  pafs  thefe  formidable  barriers,  and  be¬ 
came  fo  fkilful  and  adventruous  as  to  commit 
themfelves  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  wa¬ 
ves ,  or  to  quit  their  native  fhores  in  queft  of 
remote  and  unknown  regions. 

Fira  aeempts  towards  navigation. 

Navigation  and  fhip-buildlng  are  arts  fo 
nice  and  complicated  ,  that  they  require  the  inge¬ 
nuity,  as  well  as  experience,  of  many  fuccef- 
five  ages  to  bring  them  to  any  degree  of  per- 
feftion.  From  the  raft  or  canoe,  which  firil 
ferred  to  carry  a  favage  over  the  river  that  ob- 
llrufted  him  in  the  chace ,  to  the  conftrudlion 
of  a  velTel  capable  of  conveying  numerous  crew 
with  fafety  to  a  diflant  coail,  the  progrefs  in 
improvement  is  immenfe.  Many  euorts  would 
b6  made,  many  experiments  would  be  tried, 
and  much  labour  as  wellas  invention  would  be  em¬ 
ployed,  befqi;e^;;men  could  accomplifh  this  ar- 
Muous^aiidim^ftant undertaking.  The  rude  and 
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imperfeft  ftate  in  which  navigation  is  liili  found 
among  all  nations  which  are  not  confiderabiy 
,  civilized,  correrponds  with  the  account  of  its 
progrefs ,  and  demonflrates  that ,  in  early  ti¬ 
mes,  the  art  was  not  fo  far  improved  as  to 
enable  men  to  undertake  diftant  voyages,  or  to 
attempt  remote  difcoveries. 

Iiitrodiiaion  of  eomraerce. 


As  foon,  however,  as  the  art  of  navigation 
became  known ,  a  new  fpecies  of  correfpondence 
among  men  took  place.  It  is  from  this  i^era, 
that  we  mull  date  the  commencement  of  fuch 
an  intercourfe  between  nations  as  deferves  the 
appellation  of  commerce.  Men  are  ,  indeed , 
far  advanced  in  improvement  before  commerce 
becomes  an  objeft  of  great  importance  to  them. 
They  mult  even  have  made  fome  coniiderable 
progrefs  towards  civilization ,  before  they  ac¬ 
quired  the  id,ea  of  property,  and  afcertain  it  fo  per¬ 
fectly,  as  to  be  acquainted  with  the  moftfimple 
of  all  contracts ,  that  of  exchanging  by  barter 
one  rude  commodity  for  another.  But  as  foon 
as  this  important  right  is  eilablifned  ,  and  every 
individug.!  feels  that  he  has  an  exclufive  title  to 
pofTefs  or  to  alienate  whatever  he  has  acquired 
by  his  own  labour  and  dexterity,  the  wants 
and  ingenuity  of  his  nature -  fuggeft  to  him  a 
new  method  of  increafing  hisu^cquifitions  and 
enjoyments  ;  by  difpofing  of  what  is  fuper- 
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fluous  in  his  own  ftores  ,  in  order  to  procure  ’ 
what  is  neceflary  or  defiderable  in  thofe  of  other 
men.  Thus  a  commercial  intercourfe  begins, 
and  is  carried  on  among  the  membres  of  the 
fame  community.  By  degrees they  difcover, 
that  neighbouring  tribes  poilefs  what  they  them- 
felves  want,  and  enjoy  comforts  of  which  they 
wifli  to  partake.  In  the  fame  mode,  and  upon 
the  fame  principles,  that  domeilic  traffic  is  car¬ 
ried  on  within  the  fociety ,  an  eternal  commerce 
is  eftablifhed  with  other  tribes  or  nations.  Their 
mutual  interelb  and  mutual  wants  render  this 
intercourfe  defirable,  and  imperceptibly  introduce 
the  maxime  and  laws  which  facilitate  its  pro- 
grefs  and  render  it  fecure.  But  no  very  exten- 
live  commerce  can  take  place  between  conti-. 
guous  provinces  ,  whofe  foil  and  climate  being 
nearly  the  fame,  yield  fimilar  produftions.  Re¬ 
mote  countries  cannot  convey  their  commodities 
by  land  ,  to  thofe  places  ,  where  on  account  of 
their  rarity  they  are  defired  ,  and  become  va¬ 
luable.  It  is  no  navigation  that  men  are  indebted 
for  the  power  of  tranfporting  the  fuperfluous 
ffock  of  one  part  of  the  earth  ,  to  fupply  the 
wants  of  another.  The  -luxuries  and  bleffings 
of  a  particular  climate  are  no  longer  confined  to 
itfelf  alone,  but  the  enjoyment  of  them  is  com¬ 
municated  to  the  moft  diftant  regions. 

In  proportion  as  the  knowledge  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  derived  from  navigation  and  commerce 
continued  to  fjpread  ,  the  intercourfe  among  na- 
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tions  extended.  Tlie  ambition  of  conqueft , 
or  the  necelTity  of  procuring  new  fett- 
lements  ,  were  no  longer  the  foie  motives 
of  vifiting  diftant  lands.  The  defire  of  gain  be¬ 
came  a  new  incentive  to  aftivity ,  roufed  adven- 
turers ,  and  fent  them  forth  upon  long  voyages, 
in  fearch  of  countries ,  whofe  produfts  or  wants 
might  increafe  that  circulation,  which  nourifhes 
and  gives  vigour  to  commerce.  Trade  proved  a 
great  fource  of  difcovery  ,  it  opened  unknown 
feas  ,  it  penetrated  into  new  regions  ,  and  con¬ 
tributed  more  than  any  other  caufe ,  to  bring  men 
acquainted  ‘with  the  fituation  ,  the  nature  and 
commodities  of  the  different  parts  of  the  globe. 
But  even  after  a  regular  commerce  was  effabli- 
fhed  in  the  world  ,  after  nations  were  confide- 
rably  civilized  ,  and  the  fciences  and  arts  were 
cultivated  with  ardour  and  fuccefs  ,  navigation 
continued  to  be  fo  imperfeft  ,  that  it  can  hardly 
be  faid  to  have  advanced  beyond  the  infancy  of 
its  improvement  in  the  ancient  world. 

imperfeftion  of  navigation  among  the  ancients. 

Among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  theftru- 
fture  of  their  veffels  was  extremely  rude  ,  and 
their  method  of  working  them  very  defeftive. 
They  were  unacquainted  with  fome  of  the  great 
principles  and  operations  in  navigation  ,  which 
are  now  conlidered  as  the  firll  elements  on 
which,  that  fcience  is  founded.  Though  that 
property  of  the  magnet  ,  by  which  it  attracts 
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of  the  magnet,  by  which  it  attrafts  iron,  was 
well  known  to  the  ancients ,  its  more  impor-. 
tant  and  amazing  virtue  of  pointing  to  the  poles 
had  entirely  efcaped  their  obfervation.  Defti-. 
tute  of  thi^  faithful  guide,  which  now  con- 
dufts  the  pilot  with  fo  much  certainty  in  the 
unbounded  ocean,  during  thedarknefs  of  night, 
and  when  the  heavens  are  covered  with  clouds,the 
ancients  had  no  other  method  of  regulating  their 
courfe  than  by  obfervingthe  fun  and  ftars.  Their 
navigation  was  of  confequence  uncertain  and 
timid.  They  durft  feldom  quit  fight  of  land, 
but  crept  along  the  coall,  expofed  to  all  the 
dangers,  and  retarded  by  all  the  obllriiftions , 
unavoidable  in  holding  fuch  an  aukward  courfe. 
An  incredible  lenght  of  time  was  requiiite  for 
perf orming  voyages  ,  which  are  now  iinifhed 
in  a  fhort  fpace.  Even  in  the  mildeft  climates, 
and  in  feas  the  leaft  tempeftuons ,  it  was  only 
^  during  the  fummer  months  that  the  ancients 
ventured  out  of  their  harbours.  The  remainder 
of  the  year  was  loft  in  inaftivity.  It  would 
have  been  deemed  moft  inconfiderate  rafhnefs 
to  have  braved  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  waves 
during  winter  a). 

Navigation  and  commerce  of  the  Egyptians. 

While  both  the  fcience  and  praftice  of  naviga¬ 
tion  continued  to  be  fo  defeftive,  it  was  an  under¬ 
taking  of  no  fmall  difficulty  and  danger  to  vifit  anjj 


I*)  Vegctius  de  Re  miljt.  lih.  iy. 
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remote  region  of  the  earth.  Under  every  difad- 
vantag?,  however  the  aftive  fpirit  of  commerce 
exerted  itfelf.  The  Egyptians ,  foon  after  the 
efiablifhment  of  their  monarchy  ,  are  faid  to 
have  openeda  trade  between  the  Arabian  Gulph 
or  Red  fea,  and  the  xveftern  coaft  of  the  great 
Indian  continent.  The  commodities  which  they 
imported  from  the  eaft,  were  carried  by  land 
from  the  Arabian  Gulph  to  the  banks  of  the 
Kile,  and  conveyed  down  that  river  to  the  Me¬ 
diterranean.  But  if  the  b  gyptians  in  early  ti-  . 
mes  applied  themfelves  to  commerce,  their  at¬ 
tention  to  it  was  of  fhort  duration.  The  fertile 
foil  and  mild  climate  of  Egypt  produced  the 
neceffaries  and  comforts  of  live  with  fuch  pro- 
fufion  ,  as  rendered  its  inhabitants  fo  indepen¬ 
dent  of  other  countries,  that  it  became  an  eftab- 
lifhed  maxim  among  that  people,  whofe  ideas 
and  inftitutions  differed  in  almoft  every  point 
from  thofe  of  other  nations,  to  renounce  all  in- 
tercourfe  with  foreigners.  In  confequence  of 
this,  they  neverwent  out  of  their  own  country  ; 
they  held  all  fea-fearingperfons  in  deteftation ,  as 
impious  and  profane  ;  and  fortifying  their  own 
-  harbours  ,  they  denied  ftrangers  admittance  into 
them  b)  ;  and  it  was  in  the  decline  of  their  power , 
that  they  again  opened  their  ports ,  and  refu¬ 
med  any  communication  with  foreigners. 


h)  Diod,  Sicul.  lib.  T.  p.  7S- Amfb. 
iib,  xvii.  p.  IT42.  Ed.  Amll.  1775. 
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Of  the  Phenicians. 

The  charafter  and  fituation  of  the  Pheni¬ 
cians  were  as  favourable  to  the  fpirit  of  com¬ 
merce  and  difcovery  as  thofe  of  the  Egyptians 
were  adverle  to  it.  They  had  no  diftinguifhing 
peculiarity  in  their  manners  and  inftitutions ; 
they  were  not  addicted  to  any  Angular  and  un- 
focial  form  of  fuperftition  ;  they  could  mingle 
with  other  nations  without  fcruple  or  reluttance. 
The  territory  which  they  poffelTed  was  neither 
large  nor  fertile.  Commerce  was  the  only  fource 
from  which  they  could  derive  opulence  or  power. 
Accordingly,  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Pheni¬ 
cians  of  Sidon  and  Tyre,  was  more  extenfive  and 
enterprifing  than  that  of  anyftate  in  the  ancient 
•  world.  The  genius  of  the  Phenicians  ,  as  well 
as  the  objeaof  their  policy  and  the  fpirit  of  their 
laws ,  were  entirely  commercial.  They  were  a 
people  of  merchants  who  aimed  at  the  empire 
of  the  fea,  and  aftually  polTeffed  it.  Their  fhips 
not  only  frequented  all  the  ports  in  the  Medi- 
ranean  ,  but  they  were  the  firft  who  ventured 
beyond  the  ancient  boundaries  of  navigation, 
and  pairing  the  Streights  of  Cades  ,  vifited  the 
weAern  coafts  of  Spain  and  Africa.  In  many 
of  the  places  to  which  they  reforted ,  they  plan¬ 
ted  colonies ,  and  communicated  to  the  rude  in¬ 
habitants  fome  knowledge  of  their  arts  and  im¬ 
provements.  While  they  extended  their  difco- 
veries  towards  the  north  and  the  weft^  they  did 
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not  negleft  to  penetrate  into  the  more  opulent 
and  fertile  regions  of  the  fouthandeaft.  Having 
.rendered  themfelves  mailers  of  feveraf  commo-* 
dious  harbours  towards  the  bottom  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Gulph,  they,  after  the  exemple  of  the  Egy¬ 
ptians  eftablifhed  a  regolar  intercourfe  with  Ara- 
Ma  and  the  continent  of  India  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa  on  the  other. 
From  thefe  countries  they  imported  many 
valuable  commodities  ,  unknown  to  the  reft 
of  the  world ,  and  during  along  period ,  engroffed 
that  lucrative  branch  of  commerce  without  a 
rival  c). 


Of  the  Jews. 

The  vaft  wealth  which  the  Phenicians  ac¬ 
quired  by  monopolizing  the  trade  carried  on  in 
the  Red  Sea ;  incited  their  neighbours  the  Jews, 
under  the  profperous  reigns  of  David  and  Solo¬ 
mon  to  aim  at  being  admitted  to  fome  fhare  of 
it.  This  they  obtained,  partly  by  their  con- 
queft  of  Idumea,  which ftretches  along  the  Red 
Sea  ,  and  partly  by  their  alliance  with  Hiram , 
king  of  Tyre.  Solomon  fitted  out  fleets  ,  which, 
under  the  direftion  of  Phenician  pilots  ,  failed 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  Tarfhifh  and  Ophir. 
Thefe  it  is  probable  were  ports  in  India  and 
Africa  which  their  conduftors  were  accuftomed 


c)  See  NOTE  I.  at  the  End  of  the  Volume. 
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to  frequent,  and  from  them  the  Jcwifh  fhips  re¬ 
turned  with  fuch  valuable  carf^oes  as  fuddenly 
-diffufedwealth  and  f|)lendour  throughihe  kingdom 
of  Ifrael  d).  But  the  dngular  inflitutlons  of  the 
jews,  the  obfervance  of  which  was  enjoined 
by  their  divine  iegiflator  ,  with  an  intention 
of  preferving  them  a  feparate  people  ,  unin- 
feded  by  idolatry,  formed  a  national  character 
incapable  of  tnat  open  and  liberal  interconrfe 
^vith  ftrangers  which  commerce  requires.  Ac¬ 
cordingly ‘this  unfocial  genius  of  the  people, 
togethei  M  ith  the  difailers  which  befeel  the 
Iviiigdom  oi  Ifrael,  prev’ented  the  commercial 
ipiric  which  their  monarchs  laboured  to  intro¬ 
duce,  and  to  cherifh,  from  fpreading  among 
them.  The  Jew's  cannot  be  numbered  among' 
the  nations  wdiich  contributed  to  improve  navi- 
gauon,  or  to  extend  difcovery. 

Of  the  Carthaginians. 

But  though  the  inftruftions  and  example 
of  the  Phenicians  were  unable  to  mould  the 
manners  and  temper  of  the  Jews  ,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  tendency  of  their  laws  ,  they 
transmitted  the  commercial  fpirit  wdth  facility, 
and  in  full  vigour,  to  their  own  defceiidants 
the  Carthaginians.  The  commonwealth  of  Car¬ 
thage  applied  to  trade  and  to  naval  affairs , 
with  no  lefs  ardour ,  Ingenuity  and  fiiccefs ,  than 
its  parent  ftate.  Cartnagc  early  rivalled  ,  and  foon 
furpalTed  Tyre ,  in  opulence  and  power,  but  fcems 


d)  Memoire 
CAcadem, 


fur  le  Pays  d’0])hir  pra-  ri’Anviile. 
des  Infcrint,  oic.  torn.  xx.x.  p.  S3. 
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not  to  have  aimed  at  obtaining  ain^  fhare  in 
the  commerce  with  India.  The  Pheniciaris 
had  engrohed  this ,  and  had  fiich  a  command 
of  the  Red  Sea  as  fecured  to  them  the  exclu- 
live  pofleffion  of  that  lucrative  branch  of  trade, 
The  commercial  activity  of  the  Carthaginians 
was  exerted  in  another  dire&ion.  Witliout 
contending  for  the  trade  of  the  eafl  with  their 
mother-country ,  they  extended  their  navigji- 
tion  chiefly  towards  the  weft  and  north.  Fol- 
'  lowing  the  courfe  which  the  Pheiiicians  had 
opened  ,  they  palTed  the  ftreights  of  Gades  , 
and  pufhing  their  difcoveries  far  beyond  thofe 
of  the  parent  hate,  vifited  not  only  all  the 
coafts  of  Spain,’  but  thofe  of  Gaul,  and  pene¬ 
trated  at  laft  into  Britain.  At  the  fame  time 
that  they  acquired  knowledge  of  new  coun¬ 
tries  in  this  part  of  the  globe,  they  gradually 
carried  their  refearches  towards  the  South. 
They  made  confiderable  progrefs  by  land,  into 
the  interior  provinces  of  Africa,  traded  with 
fome  of  them ,  and  fubjefted  others  to  their 
empire.  They  failed  along  the  weftern  coaft 
of  that  great  continent,  alm.ofl  to  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  and  planted  feveral  colonies,  in  order 
to  civilize  the  natives,  and  accufrom  them  to 
commerce.  They  difcovered  the  Fortunate  If- 
lands ,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cana¬ 
ries  ,  the  utmoil  boundary  of  ancient  naviga¬ 
tion  in  the  weflern  ocean  e). 

e)  Plinii  Nat.  "Hift.  lib.  vi,  c.  37.  edit,  in  ofum.  Delph,  4^0. 1685. 
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Nor  was  the  progrefs  of  the  Phenicians  and 
Carthaginians  in  their'lcnowledge  of  the  globe, 
owing  entirely  to  the  deiire  of  extending  their 
trade  from  one  country  to  another.  Commerce 
was  followed  by  its  ufual  effefts  among  both 
thefe  people.  It  awakened  curiofity,  enlarged 
the  ideas  and  defires  of  men  ,  and  incited  them 
to  bold  enterpriies.  Voyages  were  undertaken , 
th|  foie  objeft  of  which  was  to  difcover  new 
countries,  and  to  explore  unknown  feas.  Such, 
during  the  profperous  age  of  the  Carthaginian 
republic,  were  the  famous  navigations  of  Hanno 
and  Himilco.  Both  their  fleets  were  .equipped 
by  authority  of  the  fenate,  and  at  public  expence, 
Hanno  was  direfted  to  fleer  towards  the  fouth, 
along  the  coall  of  Africa ,  and  he  feems  to  have 
advanced  much  nearer  the  equinoftial  line  than 
any  former  navigator  f).  Himilco  had  it  in 
charge  to  proceed  towards  the  north,  and  to' 
examine  the  weflern  coafls  of  the  European  con¬ 
tinent  g).  Of  the  fame  nature  was  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  navigation  of  the  Phenicians  round  Africa. 
A  Phenicians  fleet,  we  are  told,  fitted  out  by 
Necho  king  of  Egypt,  took  its  departure  about 
fix  hundred  and  four  years  before  the  Chri- 
ftian  ^re,  from  a  port  in  the  Red  Sea,  dou¬ 
bled  the  fouthern  promontory  of  Africa  ,  and 

0  Piinii  Na.  Hilt.  lib.  vi.  c.  i.  Hannonis  Periplus,  ap.  Geo- 
graph.  minores  ,  edit.  Hudfoiii ,  vol.  1.  p.  i. 
fi)  Piinii  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  ii.  c.  67.  Feftus  Avienus  apud  Bo- 
chart.  Geogr.  Sacr.  lib.  i.  c.  60.  p.  652.  Oper.  vol.  iii.  L. 
Bat,  1707. 
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after  a  voyage  of  three  years  ,  retoiinied  by 
the  ftreights  of  Gades  ,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile  h).  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus  is  faid  to  have 
held  the  fame  courfe,  and  to  have  accomplif-- 
hed  the  fame  arduous  undertaking  i). 

Thefe  voyages ,  if  performed  in  the  man¬ 
ner  which  I  have  related  ,  may  juflly  be  re¬ 
ckoned  the  greateft  effort  of  navigation  in  the 
ancient  world ;  and  if  we  attend  to  the  imper¬ 
fect  flate  of  the  art  at  that  time  ,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether  we  fhould  molt  admire 
the  courage  and  fagacity  with  which  the  defigii 
was  formed,  or  the  conduft  and  good  fortune 
with  which  it  was  executed.  But  unfortunate- 
iy,  all  the  original  and  authentic  accounts  of 
the  Phenician  and  Carthaginian  voyages  ,  whe¬ 
ther  undertaken  by  public  authority,  or  in  pro- 
fecution  of  their  private  trade,  have  perifhed. 
The  information  which  we  receive  concerning 
them  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  ,  is 
not  only  obfcure  and  inaccurate  ,  but  ,  if  we 
except  a  fhort  narrative  of  Hanno’s  expedition, 
is  of  fufpicious  authority  k).  Whatever  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  remote  regions  of  the  earth 
the  Phenicians  or  Carthaginians  may  have  ac-^ 
quired  was  concealed  from  the  reft  of  mankind 
with  a  mercantile  jealoufy.  Every  thing  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  courfe  of  their  navigation  was  not 


h)  Heredot.  lib,  iv.  c.  42. 

i)  Plinii  Nat.  Hift.  lib,  ji,  c,  67, 
k)  See  NOTE  II. 
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only  a  myftery  of  trade,  but  a  fecret  of  Rate. 
Extraordinary  fafts  are  recorded  concerning 
their  iohcitude  to  prevent  other  -nations  from 
penetrating  mto  what  they  wifhed  fnould  re¬ 
main  undivulged  1).  Many  of  their  difcoveries 
feem  ,  accordingly  ,  to  have  been  fcarcely 
known  beyond  the  preciiifts  of  their  own  Ra¬ 
tes.  The  navigation  round  Africa,  in  particu- 
iar,  is  recorded  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  wri- 
teis,  rather  as  a  ftrange  amufing  tale,  which 
they  either  did  not  comprehend  ,  or  did  not 
believe ,  than  as  a  real  tranfoaion ,  which  en- 
laiged  their^  knowledge  and  influenced  their 
opinion  m).  As  neither  ^he  progrefs  of  the 
Phenician  and  Carthaginian  difcoveries  ,  nor 
the  extent  of  their  navigation ,  were  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  reft  of  mankind ,  all  memorials 
of  their  extraordinary  fkill  in  naval  affairs  feem, 
in  a  great  meafure,  to  have  perifhed,  when 
the  maritime  power  of  the  former  was  annihi¬ 
lated  by  Alexander  s  con^ueft  of  Tyre  ,  and 
the  empire  of  the  latter  was  overturned  by  the 
Roman  arms. 

Of  the  Greeks. 

Leaving,  then,  the  obfeure  and  pompous 
accounts  of  the  Phenician  and  Carthaginian  vo¬ 
yages  to  the  curiofity  and  conjectures  of  anti- 
Cj^uaries ,  hiftory  muft  reft  fatisfied  with  relating 

gStrab,  Geogr.  lib,  iii,  p,  265.  lib.  xviii.  p.  1154. 
m)  See  NOTE  HI. 
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the  progrefs  of  navigation  and  difcovery  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which,  though  lefs  fplen- 
did,  is  better  afcertained.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Phcnicians,  who  inf  rufted  the  Greeks  in  other 
ufeful  fciences  and  arts  ,  did  not  communicate  to 
them  that  extenfive  knowledge  of  navigation 
which  they  themfelves  pofiefled  ;  nor  did  the  Ro¬ 
mans  imbibe  that  commercial  fpirit  and  ardour  for 
difcovery ,  which  diftinguifhed  the  Carthaginians. 
Though  Greece  be  almoft  enconnpahed  by  the  fea, 
which  formed  many  fpacious  bays  and  commo¬ 
dious  harbours ,  though  it  be  furrounded  by  a 
vaft  number  of  fertile  iflands^  yet ,  notwithftan- 
ding  fuch  a  favourable  fituation,  which  feemed 
to  invite  that  ingenious  people  to  apply  them¬ 
felves  to  navigation,  it  was  long  before  this  art 
attained  any  degree  of  perfe&ion  among  them. 
Their  early  voyages,  the  object  of  which  was 
piracy  rather  than  commerce  ,  were  fo  in  confide - 
rable  ,  that  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  from 
^he  coait  of  Theffaly  to  theEuxine  Sea,- appea¬ 
red  fuch  an  amazing  effort  of  fkill  and  courage, 
as  entitled  the  conduftors  of  it  to  be  ranked  among 
the  demigods,  and  exalted  the  vellel  in  which  thev 
failed  to  a  place  among  the  heavenly  conftella- 
tions.  Even  at  a  later  period  ,  when  the  Greekts 
engaged  in  their  famous  enterprife  a  gain  ft  Troy  , 
their  knowledge  in  naval  affairs  feems  not  to  have 
been  much  improved,  ilccording  to  the  account 
of  Homer,  the  only  poet  to  whom  hiftory  ven¬ 
tures  to  appeal  ,  and  who  ,  by  his  fcrupu- 
loug  accuracy  in  defcribing  the  maiiuers  and 
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arts  of  early  ages,  merits  this  diftinftion,  the 
fcience  of  navigation,  at  that  time,  had  hardly 
advanced  beyond  its  rudeft  ftate.  The  Greeks 
in  the  heroic  age  were  unacquainted  with  the 
ufe  of  iron,  the  moll  ferviceable  of  all  the  me¬ 
tals  ,  without  which  no  confiderable  progrefs 
was  ever -made  in  the  mechanical  arts.  Their 
veilels  were  ofinconfiderable.burthen ,  and  moft- 
ly  without  decks.  Thefe  hat  only  one  mail, 
which  they  erefted  or  took  down  at  pleafure. 
They  were  Grangers  to  the  ufe  of  anchors.  All 
their  operations  in  failing  were  clumfy  and  un- 
fkilful.  They  turned  their  obfervation  towards 
Itars,  which  were  improper  for  regulating  their 
courfe,  and  their  mode  of  obferving  them  was 
Inaccurate  and  fallacious.  When  they  had  fi- 
nifhed  a  voyage  they  drew  their  paltry  barks 
afhore  ,  as  favages  to  their  canoes ,  and  thefe 
remained  on  dry  land  until  thefeafon  of  returning 
to  fea  approached.  It  is  not  then  in  the  early  or 
heroic  ages  of  Greece,  that  we  can  expeft  t« 
obferve  the  fcience  of  navigation,  and  the  fpirit 
of  difcovery,  making  any  confiderable  progrefs. 
During  that  period  of  diforder  and  ignorance ,  a 
thoufand  caufes  concurred  in  reftraining  curio- 
fity  and  enterprize  within  very  narrow  bounds. 

But  the  Greeks  advanced  with  rapidity 
to  a  ftate  of  greater  civilization  and  refi¬ 
nement.  Government  ,  in  its  moft  liberal 
and  perfeft  form  ,  began  to  be  efiablifhed 
in  the  communities  of  Greece  ;  equal  laws 
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and  regular  police  were  gradually  introduced ; 
the  fciences  and  arts  which  are  ufeful  orna« 
mental  in  life  were  carried  to  a  high  pitch  of 
improvement  ,  and  feveral  of  the  Grecian  com¬ 
mon-wealths  applied  to  commerce  with  fuck 
ardour  and  fuccefs  ,  that  they  were  confidered  ^ 
in  the  ancient  world,  as  maritime  powers  of  the 
£rd:  rank.  Even  then  ,  howewer  ,  the  naval 
viftories  of  the  Greecks  muft  be  adfcribed  ra- 
‘  ther  to  the  native  fpirit  of  the  people  ;  and  to 
that  courage  which  the  enjoyment  of  liberty 
infpires  ,  than  to  any  extraordinary  progrefs  in 
the  fcience  of  navigation.  In  the  Perfian  war, 
tliofe  exploits  which  the  eloquence  of  the  Greek 
hiftorians  has  rendered  fo  famous  ,  were  per¬ 
formed  by  fleets  ,  compofed  chiefly  of  fmall 
veffels  without  deecks  n) ;  the  crews  of  which 
rufhed  forward  with  impetuous  valour, but  little 
art ,  to  board  thofe  of  the  ennemy,  In  the  war 
of  Peloponefus  their  fhips  feemftiil  to  have  been  , 
of  inconiiderable  burthen  and  force.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  trade  was  in  proportion  to  this 
low  condition  of  their  marine.  The  maritime 
ftates  of  Greece  hardly  carried  on  any  commerce 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean  fea. 
Their  chief  intercourfe  was  with  the  colonies 
of  their  countrymen,  planted  in  the  LeflerAlia, 
in  Italy  and  Sicily.  They  fomedmes  vifited 
the  ports  of  Egypt,  of  Gaul ,  and  of  Thrace,  or 
pafilng  through  the  Hellefpont,  they  traded  with, 

n)  Tlmcyd.  lib,  I.  c.  I4. 
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the  countries  fituated  around  the  Euxine  fea. 
Amazing  inllances  occur  of  their  ignorance  , 
even  of  thofe  countries  ,  which  lay  within  the 
narrow  precin6ts  to  which  their  navigation  v/as 
confined.  When  the  Greecks  had  afTembled 
their  combined  fleet  againft  Xerxes  at  Egiiia, 
they  thought  it  unadvifable  to  fail  to  Samos, 
hecaufe  they  believed  the  diilance  between  that 
ifland  and  Egina  to  be  as  great  as  the  diftance 
between  Egina  and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  o). 
They  were  either  utterly  unacquainted  with 
all  the  parts  of  the  globe  beyond  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fea  ,  or  what  knowledge  they  had  of 
them  was  founded  on  conjefture,  or  received 
from  the  information  of  a  few  perfons  ,  whom- 
curiofity  and  the  love  of  fcience  had  prompted 
to  travel  by  land  into  the  Upper  Alia,  or  by  fea 
into  Egypt/  the  ancient  feats  of  wifdom  and  arts, 
After  ail  that  the  Greecks  learned  from  them, 
they  appear  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  moll 
important  fafts ,  on  which  an  accurate  and  fcien- 
tific  knowledge  of  the  globe  is  founded. 

The  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  into 
the  eafl  ,  confiderably  enlarged  the  fphere  of 
navigation  and  of  geographical  knowledge  among 
the  Greeks.  The  extraordinary  m.an,  nothwith- 
Randing  the  violent  paffions,  which  incited  him, 
at  fome  times  ,  to  the  wild  eft  actions  and  the 
moft  extravagant  enterprifes  ,  poftefTed  talents 
which  fitted  him  not  only  to  conquer  ^  but  togo- 

«)  Hcrodot,  lib.  viii.  c.  132. 
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vern  the  world.  He  was  capable  of  framing 
thofe  bold  and  original  fchemes  ofpolicy,  which 
give  a  new  form  to  human  aflfairs.  The  revo¬ 
lution  in  commerce,  brought,  about  by  the  force 
of  his  genius ,  is  hardly  inferior  to  that  revolution 
in  empire,  occafioned  by  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms. 
It  is  probable ,  that  the  oppofition  and  efforts  of 
the  republic  Tyre ,  which  checked  him  fo  long  in 
the  career  of  his  viftories  ,  gave  Alexander  an 
oportunity  of  cbferving  the  vail  refources  of  a 
maritime  power,  and  conveyed  to  him  fome  idea 
of  the  immenfe  wealth  which  the  Tyrians  deri¬ 
ved  from  their  commerce  ,  efpecially  that  with 
the Eaftindies.  As  foon  as  he  had  accomplifhed 
the  deftruftion  of  Tyre  ,  and  reduced  Egypt  to 
fubjeftion,  he  formed  the  Plan  of  rendering  the 
empire  which  he  purpofed  to  eftablifh  ,  the 
centre  of  commerce  as  well  as  the  feat  of  do¬ 
minion.  With  this  view  he  founded  a  great 
city,  which  he  honoured  with  his  own  name, 
near  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  river  Nile,  that 
by  the  Mediterranean  fea,  and  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  ,  it  might  com¬ 
mand  the  trade  both  of  the  eafl  and  weft:  q). 
This  lituation  was  chofen  with  fuch  difcern- 
ment  that  Alexandria  foon  became  the  chief 
commercial  city  in  the  world.  Not  only  du¬ 
ring  the  fubfiftence  of  the  Grecian  empire 
in  Egypt  and  in  the  eaft  ,  but  amidft  all 
the  fuccefiive  revolutions  in  thofe  countries 
p)  Strab.  Geogr.  lib,  ixvii,  p.  Ii43-  4-149. 
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from  the  time  of  the  Ptolomies  to  the  dlfcove- 
ry  of  the  Navigation  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,- 
-commerce,  particularly  that  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
continued  to  flow  in  the  channel  with  the  fa- 

gacity  and  forfight  of  Alexander  had  marked 
out  for  it. 

His  ambition  was  not-fatisfied  with  having 
opened  to  the  Greeks  a  communication  Nvith 
India  by  fea  ;  he  afpired  to  the  foverelgnty  of 
thofe  regions  which  furnifhed  the  reft  of  man¬ 
kind  with  fo  many  precious  commodities ,  and 
condufted  his  army  thither  by  land,  Enterpri- 
fing,  howewer,  as  he  was,  he  may  be  faid  ra¬ 
ther  to  have  difcovered,  than  to  have  conquered 
that  country.  He  did  not,  in  his  progrefs  to- 
w^ards  the  eaft  ,  advance  beyond  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Indus ,  which  is  now 
the  weftern  boundary  of  the  vaft  continent  of 
India.  Amidft  the  wild  exploits  which  diftin- 
guifh  this  part  of  his  hiftory  ,  he  purfued  mea- 
fures  that  mark  the  fuperiority  of  his  genius , 
as  well  as  the  extent  of  his  views.  He  had 
penetrated  as  far  into  India  as  to  confirm  his  opi¬ 
nion  of  its  commercial  importance  ,  and  to  per¬ 
ceive  ,  that  immenfe  wealtli  might  be  derived 
from  intercourfe  with  a  country ,  where  the  arts 
of  elegance  having  been  more  early  cultivated, 
were  arrived  at  greater  perfeftion  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  earth  q).  Full  of  this 
idea  he  refolved  to  examine  thecourfe  of  navi- 

q)  Strab.  Gcpgr,  lib,  p.loiO,  Q.  Curtius  lib.  xyiii,  6,9. 
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gatlon  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Perfian  Gulf  ;  and  if  it  fhould  be 
found  prafticable ,  to  eftablifh  a  regular  commu¬ 
nication  between  them.  In  order  to  effeft  this , 
he  propofed  to  remove  the  catarafts  ^  with  which^ 
the  jealoujy  of  the  Perfians ,  and  their  averfion 
to  correfpondence  with  foreigners  ,  had  obftru- 
fted  the  entrance  into  the  Euphrates  r)  ;  to 
carry  the  commodities  of  the  eaft  up  that  river, 
and  the  Tygris,  which  unites  with  it  ,  into  the 
interior  parts  of  his  Afiatic  dominions :  while  ^ 
by  the  way  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  the  river 
Nile  ,  they  might  be  conveyed  to  Alexandria  , 
and  diftributed  to  the  reft  of  the  world.  Nearchus,. 
an  officer  of  eminent  abilities  ,  was  entrulled 
with  the  command  of  the  fleet  fitted  out  for  this 
expedition.  He  performed  this  voyage  ,  which 
was  deemed  an  enterprife  fo  arduous  and  im- 
important  ,  that  Alexander  reckoned  it  one  ’of 
the  moll  extraordinary  events  which  diftinguifhed 
his  reign.  Inconfiderable  as  it  may  now  appear, 
it  was,  at  that  time,  an  undertaking  of  no  little 
merit  and  difficulty.  In  the  profecution  of  it,, 
flriking  inllances  occur  of  the  fmall  progrefs 
which  the  Greeks  had  made  in  naval  know¬ 
ledge  s).  Having  never  failed  beyond  th  bounds 
of  the  Mediterranean  ,  where  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  fea  are  hardly  perceptible  ,  when  they 
firfl:  obferved  this  phsenomenon  at  the  mouth  of 

r)  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  xvi.  p.  1075, 

s)  See  NOTE  IV, 
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the  Indus,  it  appeared  to  them  a  prodigy,  by 
which  the  gods  teiiified  the  difpleafure  of  Hea¬ 
ven  againft  their  enterprife  t).  During  their 
whole  courfe,  they  feem  never  to  have  loft  fight 
of  land,  but  followed  the  bearings  of  thecoaftfo 
fervively,  that  they  could  not  much  avail  them- 
felves  of  thofe  periodical  winds,  which  facilitate 
navigation  in  the  Indian  ocean.  Accordingly, 
they  fpent  no  lefs  than  ten  months  in  u)  per¬ 
forming  this  voyage,  which,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus  to  that  of  the  Perfian  Gulf,  does  not 
exceed  twenty  degrees.  It  is  probable,  that 
amidft  the  violent  convulfions,  and  frequent \ re¬ 
volutions  in  theEaft,  occafioned  by  the  contefts 
among  the  fucceiTors  of  Alexander,  the  naviga¬ 
tion  to  India,  by  the  courfe  which  Nearchus  had 
opened,  was  difcontinued.  The  Indian  trade 
carried  on  at  Alexandria,  not  only  fubfifted,  but 
was  fo  much  extended  under  the  Grecian  mo- 
narchs  of  Egypt,  that  it  proved  a  great  fource  of 
the  wealth  which  diftinguifhed  their  kingdom. 

Of  the  JRomanSii 

I. 

•N 

The  progrefs  which  the  Romans  made  In  na¬ 
vigation  and  difcovery,  was  ftill  more  inconfide- 
rable  than  that  of  the  Greeks.  The  genius  of 
the  Roman  people,  their  mllitalry  education,  and 
the  fpirit  of  their  laws ,  concurred  In  eftranging 
them  from  commerce  and  naval  affairs.  It  was 

t)  See  NOTE  V. 
n)  Plin.  Kiflr.  Nat.  lib.  ri.  «. 
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the  necelTity  of  oppofing  a  formidable  rival,  not 
the  defire  of  extending  trade ,  which  firft  prom¬ 
pted  them  to  aim  at  maritime  power.  Though 
they  foon  perceived  that,  in  order  to  acquire 
univerfal  dominion  after  which  they  afpired ,  it 
was  neceffary  to  render  themfelves  mailers  of 
the  fea,  they  ftill  confidered  the  naval  fervice 
as  a  fubordinate  ftation,  and  referved  for  it  fuch 
citizens  as  were  not  of  a  rank  to  be  admitted 
into  the  legions  x).  In  the  hiftory  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  republic ,  hardly  one  event  occurs ,  that 
-marks  attention  to  navigation  any  farther  than 
as  it  was  inftrumental  towards  conquell.  When 
the  Roman  valour  and  difcipline  had  fubdued  all  ■ 
the  maritime  Rates  known  in  the  ancient  world : 
when  Carthage ,  Greece ,  and  Egypt ,  had  fub- 
mitted  to  their  power ,  the  Romans  did  not  im¬ 
bibe  the  commercial  fpirit  of  the  conquered  na¬ 
tions.  Among  that  people  of  foldiers ,  to  have 
applied  to  trade  would  have  been  deemed  a 
degradation  of  a  Roman  citizen.  'They  abando¬ 
ned  the  mechanical  arts ,  commerce  and  naviga- 
■  tion ,  to  fiaves,  to  freedmen,  to  provincials,  and 
to  citizens  of  the  lowell  clafs.  Even  after  the 
fubverllon  of  liberty,  when  the  feverity  and 
haughtinefs  of  ancient  manners  began  to  abate, 
commerce  did  not  rife  into  high  ellimation 
among  the  Romans.  The  trade  of  Greece,  Egypt, 
and  the  other  conquered  countries ,  continued 

x)  Polyb.  lib.  r. 
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to  be  carried  on  in  its  ufual  channels ,  after  they 
were  reduced  into  the  form  of  Roman  provin¬ 
ces.  As  Rome  was  the  capital  of  the  world, 
and  the  feat  of  government,  all  the  wealth  and 
valuable  produftions  of  the  provinces  flowed  na¬ 
turally  thither.  The  Romans  ,  fatisfied  with 
this ,  feem  to  have  fufferefl  commerce  to  remain 
almoft  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  natives  of  the 
refpeftive  countries.  The  extent,  hoM^'ewer,  of  the 
Roman  power,  which  reached  over  the  greateft 
part  of  the  known  world ,  the  vigilant  infpeftion 
of  the  Roman  magiftrates  ,  and  the  fpirit  of  the 
Roman  government,  no  lefs  intelligent  than  aftive, 
gave  fuch  additional  fecuritj^^  to  commerce  ,  as 
animated  it  with  new  vigour.  The  union  among 
nations  was  never  fo  entire,  nor  the  intercourfe 
fo  perfeft ,  as  within  the  bounds  of  this  vaft  em¬ 
pire.  Commerce  under  the  Roman  dominion, 
was  notobftruftedby  the  jealoufie  of  rival  flates, 
interrupted  by  frequent  hoflilities,  or  limited  by  • 
partial  reftriftions.  One  fnperintending  power 
moved  and  regulated  the  induftry  of  mankind, 
and  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  joint  efforts. 

Navigation  felt  this  influence  ,  and  im¬ 
proved  under* it.  As  foon  as  the  Romans 

acquired  a  taff e  for  the  luxuries  of  the  Eaft . 

*»  ✓ 

the  trade  with  India  through  Egypt  was 
pufhed'  with  new  vigour  ,  and  carried  on  to 
greater  extent.  By  frequenting  the  Indian 
continent,  navigators  became  acquainted  with 
the  .  periodical  courfe  of  the  winds  ,  which. 
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in  the  ocean  that  feparates  Africa  from  India, 
blow  with  little  variation  during  one  half  of  the 
year  from  the  eaft  ,  and  during  the  other  half 
fix  with  equal  Ileadinefs  from  the  weft.  En¬ 
couraged  by  obferving  this  ,  they  abandonned 
their  ancient  flow  and  dangerous  courfe  along 
the  coaft,  and  as  foon  as  the  weftern  monfoon 
fet  in ,  took  their  departure  from  Ocelis ,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Arabian  Gulf ,  and  ftretched  boldly 
acrofs  the  ocean  y).  The  uniform  direftion  of 
the  wind  ,  fupplying  the  place  of  the  compafs , 
and  rendering  the  guidance  of  the  ftars  lefs  ne- 
ceftary,  condufted  them  to  the  port  of  Mufiris, 
on  the  weftern  fhore  of  the  India  continent.  There 
they  took  on  board  their  cargo  ,  and  returning 
with  the  eaftern  monfoon ,  finifhed  their  voyage 
to  the  Aiabian  Gulf  within  the  year.  This  part 
of  India  ,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ma¬ 
labar  coaft, feems  to  have  been  the  utmoft  limit 
of  ancient  navigation  in  that  quarter  of  the  glo¬ 
be.  What  imperfeft  knowledge  the  ancients 
had  of  the  immenfe  countries  which  ftretch  be¬ 
yond  this  towards  the  eaft  they  received  from  a 
few  adventurers ,  who  had  vilited  them  by  land. 
Such  excurftons  were  neither  frequent  nor  exten- 
five  ,  and  it  is  probable,  that  while  the  Roman 
intercourfe  with  India  fubfifted  ,  no  traveller 
ever  penetrated  further  than  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  z).  The  fleets  from  Egypt  which  traded 

y)  Plin.  Hia.  Nat,  lib*  vi.  cap.  23. 

z)  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  xv.  p.  1006.  loio.  See  NOTE  VL 
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at  Mufirls,  were  loaded, it  is  true,  with  the  fpi-  . 
ces  and  other  rich  commodities  of  the  continent 
and  iflands  of  the  farther  Indian  but  thefe  were 
brought  on  that  port,  which  became  the  hable 
of  this  commerce,  by  the  Indians  themfelves , 
in  canoes  hollowed  out  of  one  tree  a).  The 
E&ypthan  and  Roman  merchants,  fatisfied  with 
acquiring  thofe  commodities  in  this  manner,  did 
not  think  it  neceilary  to  explore  unknown  feas , 
and  venture  upon  a 'dangerous  navigation,  in 
queftof  the  countries  which  produced  them.  But 
though  the  difcoveries  of  the  Romans  in  India 
werefo  limited,  their  commerce  there  was  fuch 
as  will  appear  confiderable ,  even  to  the  prefent 
age,  in  which  the  Indian  trade  has  been  exten¬ 


ded  lar 


ot 


beyond  the  practice  of  conception 
any  preceding  period.  We  are  informed  by  one 
author  of  credit  b} ,  that  the  commerce  with  India 
drained  the  Roman  empire  every  year  of  more 
than  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds ;  and  by  an 
other ,  that  one  hunderd  and  twenty  fhips  failed 
annually  from  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  that  country  c). 


Difcoveries  of  the  ancients  by  land. 

The  difeovery  of  this  new  method 
,of  failing  to  India  ,  is  the  moft  confiderable 
improvement  in  navigation  made  during  the 
continuance  of  the  Roman  power.  But  in 
ancient  times  ,  the  knowledge  of  countries’ 

a)  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  lb  vi.  c.  26.  ' 

b)  Plin.  Nat.  Hill.  lib.  vi.  c.  ff, 
sf)  Strab.  Gcogr.  lib.  li. 
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was  acquired  more  by  land  than  by  fea  d)  ;  and 
the  Romans ,  from  their  peculiar  disinclination 
to  naval  affairs ,  may  be  faid  to  have  neglefted 
totally  the  latter,  though  a  more  eafy  and  expe¬ 
ditious  method  of  difcovery.  The  progrels  , 
howewer ,  of  their  viftorious  armies  contributed 
greatly  to  extend  difcovery  by  land  ,  and  even 
opened  the  navigation  of  new  and  unknown 
feas.  Previous  to  the  Roman  conquefts  ,  the 
civilized  nations  of  antiquity  had  no  commu¬ 
nication  with  thofe  countries  in  Europe,  which 
now  form  its  moft  opulent  and  powerful  king¬ 
doms.  The  interior  parts  of  Spain  and  Gaul  were 
little  known.  Britain,  feparated  from  the  reft 
of  the  world,  had  never  been  vifited,  except 
by  its  neighbours  the  Gauls,  and  by  a  few 
Carthaginian  merchants.  The  name  of  Germany 
had  fcarcely  been  heard  of.  Into  all  thefe  coun¬ 
tries  the  arms  of  the  Romans  penetrated.  They 
entirely  fubdued  Spain  and  Gaul ;  the  conquered 
the  greateft  and  moft  fertile  part  of  Britain; 
they  advanced  into  Germany  ,  as  far  as  the 
banks  of  the  river  Elbe.  In  Africa,  they  acquired 
a  confiderable  knowledge  of  the  provinces^ 
which  ftretch  along  the  Mediterranean  fea,  from 
Egypt  weftward  to  the  ftreights  of  Gades.  In 
Afia  ,  they  not  only  fubjefted  to  their  power 
^  moft  of  the  provinces  which  compofed  the  Perftaii 
and  Macedonian  empires  ,  but  ,  after  their  vi- 
ftories  over  Mitliridates  and  Tigranes  ^  they 
d)  See  NOTE.  VIL 
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leera  to  have  made  a  more  accurate  furvey  of 
the  countries  contiguous  to  the  Euxiue  and 
Cafpian  feas  ,  and  to  have  carried  on  a  more 
extenfive  trade  than  that  of  the  Greeks  with 
the  opulent  and  commercial  nations ,  then  fea- 
ted  arounJ  the  Euxine  fea. 


Imperfeaion  of  geographical  knowledge  among  the  ancients 

Fiom  this  fuccinft  furvey  of  difcovery  and 
navigation  ,  which  I  have  traced  from  the  ear- 
liefc  dawn  of  hiftorical  knowledge  to  the  full 

ellablifhment  of  the  Roman  dominion,  their  pro- 

grefs  appears  to  have  been  wonderfully  flow. 
It  feems  neither  adequate  to  what  we  might 
lave  expefted  from  the  aftivity  and  enterprife 
of  the  human  mind  ,  nor  to  what  might  have 
been  performed  by  the  power  of  the  great  em¬ 
pires  which  fucceffively  governed  the  world. 
If  we  rejeft  accounts  that  are  fabulous  and 
obfcure  if  we  adhere  Readily  to  the  light  and 
information  of  authentic  hillory,  withhout  fub- 
IHtuting  in  its  place  the  conjeftures  of  fancy, 
or  the  dreams  of  etymologifts  ,  we  mull  con- 
elude  ,  that  the  knowledge  which  the  an¬ 
cients  had  acquired  of  the  habitable  globe  was 
extremely  confined.  In  Europe,  the  extenfive 
provinces  in  the  eaftern  part  of  Germany 
were  little  known  to  them.  They  were  almoft 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  vaft  countries 
which  are  now  fubjeft  to  the  kings  of  Den¬ 
mark  ,  Sweden  ,  PrulTia  ,  Poland  ,  and  the 
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Ruffian  empire.  The  more  barren  regions  ^  that 
ftretch  within  the  arftic  circle,  were  quite  un¬ 
explored.  In  Africa,  their  refearches  did  not 
extend  far  beyond  the  provinces  which  border 
on  the  Mediterranean,  and  thofe  fituated  on  the 
weftern  fhore  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  In  Afia  , 
they  were  unacquainted  ,  as  I  formerly  ob- 
ferved,  with  all  the  fertile  and  opulent  coun¬ 
tries  beyond  the  Ganges  ,  which  furnifh  the 
moll  valuable  commodities  that  ,  in  modern 
times,  have  been,  the  great  objeft  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  commerce  with  India;  nor  do  they  feeiti 
to  have  ever  penetrated  into  thofe  immenfe  re¬ 
gions  occupied  by  the  wandering  tribes  ,  which 
they  called  by  the  general  name  of  Sarmatians 
or  Scythians ,  and  now  poffehed  by  Tartars  of 
various  denominations  ,  and  by  the  Afiatic  fub- 
jefts  of  Ruffia. 

A  remarkiible  proof  of  this. 

But  there  is  one  opinion ,  that  univerfally 
prevailed  among  the  ancients,  which  conveys 
a  more  Hriking  idea  of  the  fmall  progrefs  they 
had  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  habitable  globe, 
than  can  be  derived  from  any  detail  of  their 
difeoveries.  They  fuppofed  the 'earth  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  five  regions ,  which  they  dillinguifbed 
by  the  name  of  zones.  Two  of  thefe,  which 
were  nearefi:  the  poles  ,  they  termed  the  fri¬ 
gid  zones  ,  and  believed  that  the  extreme  cold 
which  reigned  perpetually  there ,  rendered  them 
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uninhabitable.  Another  ,  feated  under  the  line, 
‘  and  extending  on  either  fide  towards  the  tro¬ 
pics  ,  they  called  the  torrid  zone  ,  and  ima¬ 
gined  it  to  befo  burnt  up  with  unremitting  heat, 
as  to  be  equally  dellitute  of  inhabitants.  On  the 
two  other  zones  ,  which  occupied  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  earth,  they  bellowed  the  appellation 
of  temperate,  and  taught  that  thefe ,  being  the 
only  regions  in  which  life  could  fubfill  ,  were 
allotted  to  man  for  his  habitation.  This  wild 
opinion  was  not  a  conceit  of  the  uninformed 
vulgar,  or  a  fanciful  liftion  of  the  poets,  but  a 
fiHem  adopted  by  the  moll  enlightened  philofo- 
phers,  the  moll  accurate  hiftorians  and  geogra¬ 
phers  in  Greece  and  Rome.  According  to  this 
theory,  avail  portion  of  the  habitable  earth  was 
pronounced  to  be  unfit  for  fullaining  the  human 
fpecies.  Thofe  fertile  and  populous  regions  wit¬ 
hin  the  torrid  zone,  which  are  now  known  not 
only  to  yield  their  own  inhabitants  the  necelTa- 
ries  and  comforts  of  life,  with  moll  luxuriant 
profufion ,  but  to  communicate  their  fuperlluous 
llores  to  the  reft  of  the  world  ,  were  fuppofed 
td  be  the  manlion  of  perpetual  fterility  and 
defolation.  As  all  the  parts  of  the  globe,  which 
the  ancients  had  difcovered,  lay  within  the  nor¬ 
thern  temperate  zone  ,  their  opinion  that  the 
other  temperate  zone  was  ftlled  with  inhabi¬ 
tants,  was  founded  on  reafoning  and  conjefture, 
not  on  difcovery.  They  even  believed  that,  by 
the  intolerable  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  fuch  an 
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infuperable  barrier  was  placed  between  the  two 
temperate  region  of  the  earth  ,  as  would  prevent 
for  ever  any  intercourfe  between  their  refpeftive 
inhabitants.  Thus  this  extravagant  theory  not 
only  proves  that  the  ancients  were  unacquain¬ 
ted  with  the  true  ftate  of  the  globe ,  but  it  tended 
to  render  their  ignorance  perpetual,  by  reprefen- 
ting  all  attempts  towards  opening  a  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  remote  regions  of  the  earth  ,  as 
utterly  imprafticable  e). 

But,  however  imperfect  or  inaccurate  the  geo¬ 
graphical  knowledge  which  the*Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  had  acquired  may  appear ,  in  refpeft  of 
the  prefent  improved  Rate  of  that  fclence ,  their 
progrefs  in  dfcovery  will  feem  confiderable ,  and 
the  extent  to  v/hich  they  carried  navigation  and 
commerce  muR  be  reckoned  great,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  ignorance  of  early  times.  A& 
long  as  the  Roman  empire  retained  fuch  vigour 
as  to  preferve  its  authority  over  the  conquered 
nations  ,  and  to  keep  them  united ,  it  was  an 
objeftof  public  police,  as  well  as  of  private  cu- 
^riollty  ,  to  examine  and  defcribe  the  countries 
which  com.pofed  this  great  body.  Even  when  the 
other  fciences  began  to  decline,  geography ,  en¬ 
riched  with  new  obfervations ,  and  receiving 
fome  accelTion  from  the  experience  of  every 
age,  and  the  reports  of  every  traveller ^  con^ 
tinned  to  improve. 

c)  See  NOTE  Vlil. 
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Improvements  in  g’eography  by  Ptolemy. 

It  attained  to  the  higheft  point  of  perfeftion 
and  accuracy  to  which  it  ever  arrived  in  the  an¬ 
cient  world,  by  the.induftry  and  genius  of  Pto¬ 
lemy  the  philofopher.  He  flourifhed  in  thefecond 
century  of  the  Chriftian  sera ,  and  publifhed  a  de- 
fcription  of  the  terreftrial  globe,  more  ample  and 
cxaft  than  that  of  any  of  his  predeceffors, 

I  The  invafion  of  the  Roman  empire  by  barbarous  nations. 

But,  foon  after ,  violent  convuliions  began  to 
fhake  the  Roman  ftate;  the  fatal  ambition  or  ca¬ 
price  of  Conllantine ,  by  changing  the  feat  of 
government ,  divided  and  weakened  its  force  ;  the 
barbarous  nations ,  which  Providence  prepared  as 
its  inftruments  to  overturn  the  mighty  fabric  of 
the  Roman  power  ,  began  to  aflemble  and  to 
muiler  their  armies,  on  its  frontier  ;  the  empire 
tottered  to  its  fall.  During  this  decline  and  old 
age  of  the  Roman  Rate  ,  it  was  impoffibk  that 
the  fciences  fhould  go  on  improving.  The  efforts 
of  genius  were  at  that  period ,  as  languid  and 
feeble  as  thofe  of  government.  From  the  time  of 
Ptolemy, no  confiderable  addition  feems  to  have 
been  made  to  geographical  knowledge,  nor  did 
any  important  re voiutiom happen  intrade ,  excep¬ 
ting  that  ConRantinople  ,  by  its  advantageous 
fituation ,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  eaRern 
emperors ,  became  a  commercial  city  of  the  Rrft 
note. 


Effeas 
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.  Effefts  of  their  conquefts  on  commercial  intercourfe. 

At  length ,  the  clouds  which  had  been  fo 
long  gathering  round  the  Roman  empire,  burit 
into  a  liorm.  Barbarous  nations  rufhed  in  from 
feverai  quarters  with  irrefiftible  Impetuofity ,  and^ 
in  the  general  wreck  ,  occafioned  by  the  inun¬ 
dation  which  overwhelmed  Europe,  the  arts  > 
fciences  ,  inventions  and  difcoveries  of  the 
Romans ,  perifhed  in  a  great  meafure ,  and  dif- 
appeared  f  ).  All  the  various  tribes,  which  fettled 
in  the  different  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire^ 
were  inclvilized ,  ftrangers  to  letters ,  deffitute 
of  arts  ,  unacquainted  with  regular  government, 
fubordination ,  or  laws.  The  manners  and  infti- 
tiitions  of  fome  of  them  were  fo  rude,  as  to 
be  hardly  compatible  with  a  Rate  of  focial  union, 
Europe,  when  occupied  by  fuch  inhabitants, 
may  be  faid  to  have  returned  to  a  fecond  infancy, 
and  had  to  begin  a  new  Its  career  In  improvement , 
fcience  i  and  civility.  The  fir  ft  effeft  of  the  fett- 
lement  of  thofe  barbarous  invaders  was  to  diftblve 
the  union  which  the  Roman  power  had  cemented 
mankind  together.  They  parcelled  out  Europe 
into  many  fmall  and  independent  ftates ,  differing 
from  each  other  in  language  and  cuftoms.  No 
intercourfe  fubfifted  between  the  members  of 
thofe  divided  and  hoftile  communities,  Accufto- 
med  to  a  fimple  modeof  life,  and  averfe  to  induftry 
they  had  few  wants  to  fupply,and  no  fuperfluities, 

0  Hift.  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  ig.  72. 
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to  difpofe  of.  The  names  of  ftranger  and  of 
enemy  became  once  more  words  of  the  fame 
impoit.  Cuftoms  every-where  prevailed,  and  even 
laws  were  eftablifhed,  which  rendered  it^dif- 
agreeable  and  dangerous  to  vifit  any  foreign 
country  g).  Cities  ,  in  which  alone  an  extenlive 
commerce  can  be  carried  on,  were  few,  incon- 
fiderable  and  dellitute  of  thofe  immunities  which 
produce  fecurity  or  excite  enterprife.  The  fcien- 
ces ,  on  which  geography  and  navigation  are 
founded,  were  not  cultivated.  The  accounts  of 
ancient  improvements  and  difcoveries ,  contained 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors ,  were  neglefted 
or  mifunderftood.  The  knowledge  of  remote 
regions  was  loft,  their  fituation,  their  commodi¬ 
ties  ,  and  almoft  their  names ,  were  unknown. 

Commercial  intercourfe  ftill  preferved  in  ihe  Eaftern  empire. 

One  circumftance  prevented  commercial  in-* 
tercourfe  with  diftant  nations  from  ceafing  alto¬ 
gether,  Conftantinople ,  though  often  threatened 
by  the  fierce  invaders  ,  who  fpread  defolation 
over  the  reft  of  Europe,  was  fo  fortunate  as  to 
efcape  their  deftruftive  rage.  In  that  city,  the 
knowledge  of  ancient  arts  and  difcoveries  was 
preferved  5  a  tafte  for  fplendour  and  elegance 
fubfifted;  theproduftions  and  luxuries  of  foreign 
countries  were  in  requeft;  and  commerce  con¬ 
tinued  to  flourifh  there,  when  it  was  almoft 

g.)  Ilia,  of  Charles  V.  toI.  i,  p.  32^, 


extinft  in  every  other  part  of  Europe.  The 
citizens  of  Conftantinople  did  not  confine  their 
trade  to  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  or  to 
adjacent  coafts  of  Afia;  they  took  a  wider  range, 
and  following  the  courfe  which  the  ancients 
had  marked  out  ,  imported  the  commodities  of 
the  Eaft  Indies  from  Alexandria.  When  Egypt 
was  torn  fromtheRomanempireby  the  Arabians, 
the  induftry  of  the  Greeks  difcovered  a  new 
channel ,  by  which  the  productions  oi  India  might 
be  conveyed  to  Conilantinople.  ihey  weie 
carried  up  the  Indus,  as  far  as  that  great  liver  is 
navigable;  thence  they  were  tranfported  by  land 
to  the  banks  of  the  river  Oxus  ,  and  proceed 
down  its  ft'ream  to  the  Cafpian  fea.  There  they 
entered  the  Volga  ,  and  failing  up  it  ,  were 
carried  by  land  to  the  1  aiials ,  which  conduCted 
them  into  the  Euxine  fea  ,  where  vefiels  fiom 
Conftantinople  waited  their  arrival  h).  1  his 

extraordinary  and  tedious  mode  oi  conveyance 
merits  attention ,  not  only  as  a  proof  of  the  violent 
pafiion  which  the  Inhabitants  of  Conftantiriople 
had  conceived  for  the  luxuries  of  the  eaft ,  ana 
as  a  fpecimen  of  the  ardour  and  ingenuity  with 
which  they  carried  on  commerce  ;  but  becaule  it 
demonftrates,  that,  during  the  ignorance  which 
reigned  in  the  reft  of  Europe  ,an  extenfive  know¬ 
ledge  of  remote  countries  was  ftill  preferved  lU 
the  capital  of  the  Greeck  empire. 

h)  RamLifio,  vo.l  I,  p.  37^* 
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Among  the  Arabians. 

At  the  fame  time ,  a  gleam  of  light  and  know¬ 
ledge  broke  in  upon  the  eaft.  The  Arabians 
having  contrafted  fome  relifh  for  the  Sciences 
of  the  people  whofe  empire  they  had  contributed 
to  overturn  ,  translated  the  books  of  feveral  of 
the  Greeck  philofophers  into  their  own  language.. 
One  of  the  firll  was  that  valuable  work  of  Pto¬ 
lemy  ,  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  The 
ftudy  of  geography  became^  of  confequence ,  an 
early  objeft  of  attention  to  the  Arabians.  But 
that  acute  and  ingenious  people  cultivated 
chiefiy  the  fpeculative  and  fcientifit  part  of  geo¬ 
graphy.  In  order  to  afcertaiin  the  figure  and 
dimenfions  of  the  terrellrial  globe,  they  anplied 
the  principles  of  geometry,  they  had  recourfe 
to  aftronomical  obfervations  ,  they  employed 
experiments  and  operations,  wdiich  Europe  ,  in 
more  enlightened  times ,  has  been  proud  to  adopt 
and  to  imitate.  At  that  period  ,  howewer  the 
fame  of  the  improvements  made  by  the  Arabians 
did  not  reach  Europe.  The  knowledge  of  their 
difcoveries  was  referved  for  ages  capable  of  com¬ 
prehending  and  of  perfefting  them. 


JRevival  of  commerce  and  navigation  in  Europe, 

By  degrees  ,  the  calamities  and  defolatioti 
brought  upon  the  wmftern  provinces ’of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire  by  its  barbarous  conquerors  ,  were 
forgotten  ,  and  in  fome  meafure  repaired,  The. 
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xude  tribes  which  fettled  there  acquiring  infen* 
fiblyfome  idea  of  regular  government,  and  fome 
relibi  for  the  funaions  and  comforts  of  civil 
life,  Europe  began  to  awake  from  its  torpid 
and  inactive  flate.  The  firft  fymptons  of  re¬ 
vival  wmre  difcerned  in  Italy.  The  northern  tribes 
which  took  poffeflionof  this  country,  made  pro- 
grefs  in  improvement  with  greater  rapidity  than 
the  people  fettled  in  other  parts  ofEurope.  Va¬ 
rious  caufes,  which  it  is  not  the  object  of  this 
work  to  enumerate  or  explain  ,  concurred  in 
xeftoring  liberty  and  independence  to  the  cities 
of  Italy  i).  The  acquifition  of  thefe  roufedindu- 
itry ,  and  gave  motion  and  vigour  to  all  the  aftive 
powers  of  the  human  mind.  Foreign  commerce 
revived,  navigation  was  attended  to  and. impro¬ 
ved.  Conftantinople  became  the  chief  mart  to 
which  the  Italians  reforted.  There  they  not 
only  met  with  a  .favourable  reception ,  but  obtai¬ 
ned  fuch  mercantile  privileges  as  enabled  them 
to  carry  on  trade  with  great  advantage.  They 
were  fupplied  both  with  the  precious  commo¬ 
dities  of  the  eaft,  and  with  many  curious  manu- 
faftures  ,  the  produft  of  ancient  arts  and  inge 
nuity  ,  which  Hill  fubfilled  among  the  Greeks. 
As  the  labour  and  expence  of  conveying  the 
produftions  of  India  to  Conftantinople  by  that 
long  and  indireft  courfe  which  I  have  defcribed  ^ 
rendered  them  extremely  rare ,  and  of  an  exor_ 
bitant  price,  the  Induftry  of  the  Italians  diico^ 

i)  Hift,  of  Charles  V,  vol.  I  p.  33‘ 
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vered  other  methods  of  procuring  themingrea-^ 
ter  abundance,  and  at  an  eafier  rate.  They  fometi- 
mes  purchafed  them  in  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  and  other 
ports  on  the  coaft  of  Syria,  to  which  they  were 
brought  by  a  route  not  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
They  weie  conveyed  from  India  by  fea  ,  up 
the  Perfian  Gulph  ,  and  afcending  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  ,  as  far  as  Bagdad  ,  were  carried  by 
land  acrofs  the  Defert  to  Palmyra  ,  and  from 
thence  to  the  towns  on  the  Mediterranean.  But 
from  the  lengt  of  the  journey,  and  the  danr 
gers  to  which  the  caravans  were  expofed  ,  this 
proved  always  a  tedious  ,  and  often  a  preca¬ 
rious  mode  of  conveyance.  At  lenght  ,  the 
Soldans  of  Egypt,  having  renewed  the  commerce 
with  India  in  its  ancient  channel,  by  the  Arabian 
Gulf ,  the  Italian  merchants  ,  notwithftanding 
the  violent  antipathy  to  each  other  with  which' 
Chriftians  and  che  followers  of  Mahomet  were 
then  poffeffed,  repaired  to  Alexandria,  and  endu- 
ring  ,  from  the  love  of  gain ,  the  infolence  and 
exaftions  of  the  Mahometans ,  eftablifhed  a  lucra¬ 
tive  trade  in  that  port.  From  that  period  the 
commercial  fpirit  of  Italy  became  aftive  and  en- 
terpriling.  Venice,Genoa,  Pifa,  rofe  from  incon- 
fiderable  towns  to  be  populous  and  whealty  cities. 
Their  naval  power  increafed ;  their  veffels  fre¬ 
quented  not  only  all  the  ports  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean- ,  but  venturing  fometimes  beyond  the 
Streights  ,  vifited  the  Maritime  towns  of  Spain , 
France  ,  the  Low  Countries  and  England  ;  and 
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by  diftributlng  their  commodities  over  Europe , 
began  to  communicate  to  its  various  nations  fome 
tafte  for  the  valuable  produftions  of  the  eaft,  as 
well  as  fome  ideas  of  manufaaures  and  arts , 
which  were  then  unknown  beyond  the  precinfts 

of  Italy. 

I 

Theif  progrefs  favoured  by  tne  Crufade.>» 

While  the  cities  of  Italy  were  thus  advancing 
in  their  career  of  improvement  ,  an  event  hap¬ 
pened  ,  the  moft  extraordinary  perhaps  in  the 
hiftory  of  mankind ,  which,  inftead  of  retarding 
the  commercial  progrefs  of  the  Italians ,  rendered 
it  more  rapid.  The  martial  fpirit  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans  ,  heightened  and  inflamed  by  religious 
zeal  ,  prompted  them  to  deliver  the  Holy  Land 
from  the  dominion  of  infidels.  Vaft  armies, 
compofed  of  all  the  nations  in  Europe ,  marched 
towards  Afia  ,  upon  this  wild  enterprife.  The 
Genoefe ,  the  Pifans ,  and  Venetians  furnifhed 
the  tranfports  which  carried  them  thither.  They 
fupplied  them  with  provifions  and  military  ftores. 
Befide  the  immenfe  fums  which  they  received 
on  this  account ,  they  obtained  commercial  pri¬ 
vileges  and  eftablifhments ,  of  great  confequence 
in  the  fettlements  which  the  Crufaders  made  m 
Paleftine,  and  in  other  provinces  of  Afia.  From 
thofe  fources ,  prodigious  wealth  flowed  into  the 
cities  which  I  have  mentioned.  This  was  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  proportional  increafe  of  power, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  Holy  War ,  Venice ,  in 
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partiTOlar ,  became  a  great  maritime  ftate ,  pofTef- 

fing  gn  extenfive  commercp 

rip^t'i  Tf-.i  ample  territo. 

country  in  which 

^  ^  contributed  to  revive  and  diffufe 

veries"  Europe  for  future  difco- 

es.  By  thmr  expeditions  into  Afia,the  other 

uropean  nations  became  well  acquainted  with 

remote  regions ,  which  formerly  they  knew  only 

by  name  or  by  the  reports  of  ignorant  and  ere! 

,  -  P*  fe^rims.  They  had  an  opportunity  of 

obferving  the  manners,  the  arts,  and  theaefom. 

^odabons  of  people  more  polifhed  than  themfel- 

r  hr between  theeaft  and  weft 
fubfifted  almoft  two  centuries.  The  adventurers 
Who  returned  from  Afia,  communicated  to  their 
countrymen  the  ideas  which  they  had  acquired 
n  t  e  habits  of  life  they  had  contrafted  by 
vifiting  more  refined  nations.  The  Europeans 
began  to  be  fenfible  of  wants  with  which  they 

were  formerly  unacquainted;  new  defires  were 

excited  ;  and  fuch  a  tafte  for  the  commodities 
and  aits  of  other  countrys  gradually  fpread 
among  them ,  that  they  not  only  encouraged  the 
refort  of  foreigners  to  their  harbours  ,  but  began 
to  perceive  the  advantage  and  neceffity  of  ap¬ 
plying  to  commerce  themfelves  1), 

By  the  difeoveries  of  travellers  by  land. 

The  communication ,  which  was  opened  be¬ 
tween  Europe  and  the  weftern  provinces  of 

u  '!®  '’Hilloire  du  Commerce  deVenife  j,.  5*.  &c, 

1)  Hift,  Charles  V«  vol,  i.  p.  ^5. 
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Afia,  encouraged  feveral  perfons  to  advance  far 
beyond  the  countries  in  which  the  Crufaders  car¬ 
ried  on  their  operations,  and  to  travel  by  land 
into  the  more  remote  and  opulent  regions  of  the 
eaft.  The  wild  fanaticifm ,  which  feems  at  that 
period  to  have  mingled  in  all  the  fchemes  of  indi¬ 
viduals  ,  no  lefs  than  in  all  the  counfels  of 
nations ,  firft  incited  men  to  enter  upon  thofelong 
and  dangerous  peregrinations.  They  were  after¬ 
wards  undertacken  fromprofpefts  of  commercial 
advantage  ,  or  from  motives  of  more  curiofity, 
Benjamin  ,  a  Jew  of  Tudela,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre  poffelTed  with  a  fuperftitious  veneration 
for  the  law  ofMofes,  and  iolicitous  to  viht  his 
countrymen  in  the  eaft,whom  he  hoped  to  find 
in  fuch  a  ftate  of  power  and  opulence  as  might 
redound  to  the  honour  of  his  feft  ,  fet  out  from 
Spain  in  the  year  ii6o,  and  travelling  by  land 
to  Conftantinople ,  proceeded  through  the  coun¬ 
tries  to  the  north  of  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas, 
as  far  as  Chinefe  Tartary.  From  thence  he  took 
his  route  towards  the  fouth ,  and  after  traver- 
fing  various  provinces  of  the  farther  India  ,  he 
embarked  on  the  Indian  Ocean  ,  vifited  feveral 
of  its  iflands  ,  and  returned  at  the  end  of  thirteen 
years,  by  the  way  of  Egypt,  toEurope,  with 
much  information  concerning  a  large  diilrift  of 
the  globe ,  altogether  unknown  at  that  time  to 
the  weftern  world  m).  The  zeal  of  the  head  of 
the  Chrifiian  church  cooperated  with  the  fuper- 
nO  Bergerou  Kecueil  des  Voyages,  tom,  J,  p. 
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Ritlon  of  Benjamin  the  Jew ,  in  difcovering  the 
interior  and  remote  provinces  of  Alia  All  Chrf 
llendom  having  been  alarmed  with  Icount:  o‘f 
the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  Tartar  arms  under  Zen- 
gis  Khan,  Innocent  IV,  who  entertained  moll 
exalted  ideas  concerning  the  plenitude  of  his  own 
power,  and  the  fubmiffion  due  to  his  iniunaions 
fent  Father  John  de  Plano  Carpini  ,  at' the  heal 
«Va  miffion  of  Francifcan  monks ,  and  Father  Afco- 
Ifno  ,  at  the  head  of  another  of  Dominicans  ,  to 
exhort  KayukKhan,  the  grandfon  ofZengis, 
who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Tartar  empire’ 
to  embrace  theChriftian  faith,  and  to  defift  from 
defolating  the  earth  by  his  arms.  The  haughty 
defcendant  of  the  greateft  conqueror  Afia  had 
ever  beheld,  aftonifhed  at  this  Itrange  mandate 
from  an  Italian  priell ,  whole  name  and  jurifdi- 
ftion  were  alike  unknown  to  him  ,  received  it 
with  the  contempt  which  it  merited,  though  he 
difmifled  the  mendicants  who  delivered  it  with 
impunity.  But  as  they  had  penetrated  into  the 
country  by  different  routes ,  and  followed  for 
fome  time  the  Tartar  camps,  which  were  always 
in  motion  ,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  vifiting 
a  great  part  of  Alia.  Carpini,  who  proceeded  by 
the  way  of  Poland  and  Ruflia,  travelled  through 
its  northern  provinces  as  far  as  the  extremities 
of  Thibet.  Afcolino,  wo  feems  to  have  landed 
fomewhere  in  Syria ,  advanced  through  its  fou- 

thern  provinces,  into  the  interior  parts  of  Per- 
lia  n). 

n)  Hakluyt,  i,  p.  si,  Bergeron  tom.  i. 
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Not  long  after,  St  Louis  of  France  contribu¬ 
ted  farther  towards  extending  the  knowledge 
which  Europeans  had  begun  to  acquire  of  thofe 
diftant  regions.  (laSS)  Some  defigning  impo- 
ftor,  who  took  advantage  of  the  flender  acquain¬ 
tance  of  Chriftendom  with  the  ftate  and  charafter 
of  the  Afiatic  nations ,  having  informed  him  that 
a  powerful  Chan  of  the  Tartars  had  embraced 
the  Chriftian  faith ,  the  monarch  liftened  to  the 
tale  with  pious  credulity,  and  inftantly  refolved 
to  fend  amballadors  to  this  iliuftrious  convert, 
with  a  view  of  inciting  him  to  attack  their  com¬ 
mon  enemy  the  Saracens  in  one  quartet ,  while 
.  he  fell  upon  them  in  another.  As  monks  were 
the  only  perfons  in  that  age  who  poffeffed  fuch 
a  degree  of  knowledge  as  qualified  them  fora  fer- 
vice°of  this  kind,  he  employed  in  it  Father  An¬ 
drew,  a  Jacobine,  who  was  followed  by  Father 
William  de  Rubruquis ,  a  Francifean.  With'  re- 
fpeft  to  the  progrefs  of  the  former  ,  there  is  no 
memorial  extant.  The  journal' of  the  latter  has 
been  publifhed.  He  was  admitted  into  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  Mangu,  the  third  Khan  in  fucceffion  from 
Zengis,  and  made  a  circuit  through  the  interim- 
parts  of  Afia  ,  more  extenfive  than  that  of  any 
European  who  had  hitherto  explored  them  o). 

To  thofe  travellers ,  whom  religious  zeal  fent 
forth  to  vifit  Afia ,  fucceeded  others  who  ventu¬ 
red  into  remote  conntries ,  from  the  profpeft  of 
commercial  advantage,  or  from  motives  of  mere 
9)  Hakluyt,  i.  31.  Bergerom  tom,  i. 
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ciulofity.  The  Ilrfr  and  moft  eminent  of  thefe 
was  Marco  Polo ,  a  Venetian  of  a  noble  frfmily, 
(1269.)  Having  engaged  early  in  trade,  acco'r- 
ing  to  the  cuftom  of  his  country  ,  his  afpiring 
mind  wilhed  for  a  fphere  of  activity  more  exten! 
ive  than  was  afforted  to  it  by  the  eftablifhed 
traMc  earned  m  thofe  ports  of  Europe  and  Alia, 
xvduch  the  Venetians  frequented.  This  promted 
im  to  travel  into  unknown  countries, in  expe¬ 
ctation  of  opening  with  them  a  commercial  in- 
tercourfe,more  fuited  to  the  fanguine ideas  and 
ilopes  of  a  young  adventurer, 

As  his  father  had  already  carried  fome  Eu^ 
ropean  commodities  to  the  court  of  the  great 
Chan  of  the  Tartars  ,  and  had  difpofed  of  them 
to  advantage  ,  he  reforted  thither.  Under  the 
proteClion  of  Knblay  Chan  ,  the  mofc  powerfull 
o  all  the  Succellors  ofZengis,he  continued  his 
mercantile  peregrinations  in  Afia  upwards  of 
twenty-fix  years  ;  and  during  that  time  advan¬ 
ced  towards  the  eaft,  far  beyond  the  utmoli  boun¬ 
daries  to  which  any  European  traveller  had  ever 
pioceeded.  Inftead  of  following  the  courfe  of 
Carpini  and  Rubruquis ,  along  the  vaft  unpeopled 
plains  of  Tartary  ,  he  palled  through  the  chief 
trading  cities  in  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  Alla 
and  penetrated  to  Cambalu,  or  Pecking,  the  ca’ 
pital  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Cathay,  or  China, 
Itibjeft  at  that  time  to  the  fucceffors  of  Zengis, 

He  made  more  than  one  voyage  on  the  Indian 
ocean,  he  traded  in  many  of  the  iflands,  from 
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which  Europe  had  long  received  fpicerles  and. 
other  commodities',  which  it  held  in  hi-gh  efti- 
mation  .  though  unacquainted  with  the  particu¬ 
lar  countries  to  which  it  was  indebted  for  thofe 
precious  produftions;  and  he  obtained  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  feveral  countries ,  which  he  did 
not  vifit  in  perfon  ,  particularly  the  ifland  Zigan- 
gry,  probably  the  fame  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Japan  p).  On  his  return  ,  he  aftonifhed  his 
contemporaries  with  his  defcriptions  of  vail  re¬ 
gions  ,  whofe  names  had  never  been  heard  of 
in  Europe  ,  and  v/ith  fuch  pompous  accounts  of 
their  fertility ,  their  populoufnefs  ,  their  opulence^ 
the  variety  of  their  manufaftures  ,  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  trade  ,  as  rofe  far  above  the  con¬ 
ception  of  an  uninformed  age. 

(1322)  About  half  a  century  after  Marco  Poloj, 

'  Sir  John  IVIandeville,  an  Englifhman  ,  encouraged 
by  his  example,  vifited  moft  of  the  countries  iu 
.  the  eaft  wich  he  had  defcribed  ,  and,  like  him, 
publifhed  an  account  of  themq).  The  narrations 
of  thofe  early  travellers  abound  with  many  wild 
incoherent  tales ,  concerning  giants,  enchanters, 
and  monfters.  But  they  were  not  ,  from  that 
circumftance,  iefs  acceptable  to  an  ignorant  age^ 
which  delighted  in  what  was  marvellous.  The 
wonders  which  they  told ,  moftly  on  hearfey , 
filled  the  multitude  with  admiration.  The  fafts 
which  they  relate^  from  their  own  obfervation^ 

|).)  Viaggi  di  Marco  Polo.  Pamut.  ii.  2.  Bergeron,  tom.  iU  ^ 

q)  Voyages  and  Travels ,  by  Sw*  John  Mandeville. 
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attrafted  the  attention  of  the  more  difcernlng, 
The  former,  wich  may  be  confidered  as  the  po¬ 
pular  traditions ,  and  fables  of  the  countries 
through  which  they  had  palled,  were  gradually 
dilregarded  as  Europe  advanced  in  knowledge^ 
7  he  latter  ,  howewer  incredible  fome  of  them 
may  have  appeared  in  their  own  time,  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  obfervatlons  of  modern  travel¬ 
lers.  By  means  of  both,  howewer,  the  curio- 
fity  of  mankind  was  excited  with  refpecc  to  te 
remote  parts  of  the  earth  ,  their  ideas  were  en¬ 
larged,  and  they  were  not  only  infenfibly  difpo- 
fed  to  attempt  new  difcoveries,  but  received  fuch 
information  as  direfted  to  that  particular  courfe 
in  which  thefe  were  afterwards  carried  on. 

And  by  the  invention  of  the  mariners  compafs,'^  * 

While  this  fpirit  was  gradually  forming  in 
Europe,  a  fortunate  difcovery  was  made ,  which 
contributed  more  than  all  the  efforts  and  inge^ 
nuity  of  preceding  ages,  to  improve  and  to  extend 
navigation.  That  wonderful  property  of  the 
magnet  by  which  it  communicates  fuch  virtue 
to  a  needle  or  flender  rod  of  iron  ,  as  to  point 
towards  the  poles  of  the  earth  ,  was  obferved. 
The  ufe  which  might  be  made  of  this  in  direfting 
navigation  was  immediately  perceived.  That 
moll  valuable,  but  now  familiar  inftrument,  the 
mariners  compafs ,  was  formed,j  \Yhen,  by  means 
of  it,  navigators  found  that  at  all  feafons,  and  in 
«vcry  place,  they  could  difcover  the  north  and 
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fouth  with  fo  much  eafe  and  accuracy,  it  became 
no  longer  neceffary  to  depend  merely  on  the  light 
of  the  ftars  and  the  obfervation  of  the  fea  coaft. 
They  gradually  abandoned  their  ancient  timid 
and  lingering  courfe  along  the  fhore,  ventured 
boldly  into  the  .ocean,  and  relying  on  this  new 
guide ,  could  freer  in  the  darkeft  night,  and  under 
the  moll  cloudy  fky ,  with  a  fecurity  and  preci- 
fion  hitherto  unknown.  The  compafs  may  be 
faid  to  have  opened  to  man  the  dominion  of  the 
fea,  and  to  have  put  him  in  full  pohefllon  of  the 
earth ,  by  enabling  him  to  vifit  every  part  of 
it.  Flavio  Gioia.,  a  citizen  of  Amalfi  ,  a  town 
of  confiderable  trade  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples , 
was  the  author  of  this  great  difcovery,  about 
the  year  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and  two. 
It  hath  been  often  the  fate  of  thofe  illuftrious 
benefaftors  of  mankind, who  have  enriched  fcien- 
ce  and  improved  the  arts  by  their  inventions,  to 
derive  more  reputation  than  benefit  from  the 
happy  efforts  of  their  genius.  But  the  lot  of 
Gioia  has  been  ftill  more  cruel  ;  through  the 
inattention  or  ignorance  of  contemporary  hiftor 
ians ,  he  has  been  defrauded  even  of  the  fame 
to  which  he  had  fuch  a  juft  title.  We  receive 
from  them  no  information  with  refpeft  to  his 
profeffion ,  his  charafter,  the  precife  time  when 
he  made  this  important  difcovery,  or  the  acci¬ 
dents  and  inquirieswhich  led  to  it.  The  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  event,  though  produftive  of  greater 
effefcs  than  any  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
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,  human  race  ,  is  tranfmitted  to  us  without  any 
of  thofe  circumftances ,  which  can  gratify  the 
curiofity  that  it  naturally  awakens  r).  But  though 
the  ufe  of  the  compafs  might  enable  the  Italians 
to  periorm  the  fhort  voyages  to  which  they  were 
accuftomed ,  with  greater  fecurity  and  expedition. 
Its  influence  was  not  fo  fudden  or  extenfive,  as 
immediately  to  render  navigation  adventurous, 
and  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  difeovery.  Many  cau- 
les  combined  in  preventing  this  beneficial  inven¬ 
tion  from  producing  its  full  effea  inftantaneoufly. 
Men  relinquini  ancient  habits  flowly,  and  with’ 
reluftance.  .They  are^averfeto  new  experiments, 
and  venture  upon  them  with  timidity.  The 
commercial  jealoufy  of  the  Italians ,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  .laboured  to  conceal  the  happy  difeovery 
of  their  countryman  from  other  nations,  The 
art  of  fteering  by  the  compafs  ,  with  fuch  fkiil 
and  accuracy  as  to  infpire  a  full  confidence  in 
Its  direftion,  was  acquired  gradually.  Sailors  , 
unaccuftomed  to  qnit  fight  of  land  ,  durfl:  not 
launch  out  at  once  and  commit  themfelves  to 
unknown  leas.  Accordingly,  near  half  a  century 
elapfed  .from  the  time  of  Gioia’s  difeovery ,  before 
navigators  ventured  into  any  feas  which  they  had 
Jiot  been  ticciiibonied  to  freq^uent. 

Some  appearance  a  bolder  fpirit  in  navigation. 

The  firft  appearance  of  a  bolder  fpirit  may 
tie  dated  from  the  voyages  of  the  Spaniards  to 

.)  Collinas  &  Trombellus  de  Acs  nauticco  Inventors.  In- 

itit,  Acad.  Bonon,  tom.  ii.  part,  iii,  p.  3^5^ 
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the  Canary  or  Fortunate  Iflands.  By  what  accl^ 
dent  they  were  led  to  the  difcovery  of  thofe 
fmallifles,  which  lie  near  hve  hundred  miles 
from  the  Spanifh  coad: ,  and  above  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  the  coafi:  of  Africa ,  con¬ 
temporary  writers  have  not  explained.  But 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
people  of  all  the  different  kingdoms  into  which 
Spain  was  then  divided,  were  accuftomed  to 
make  piratical  excurfions  thither,  in  order  to 
plunder  the  inhabitants,  or  to  carry  them  off  as 
flaves.  Clement  VI.  in  virtue  of  the  right  clai¬ 
med  by  the  holy  fee  to  difpofe  of  all  countries 
poffeffed  by  infidels,  erefted  thofe  ifles  into  a 
kingdom,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  three  hun- 
'fired  and  forty-four,  and  conferred  it  on  Lewis 
fie  la  Cerda,  defcended  from  the  royal  family  of 
Caltile.  But  that  unfortunate  prince ,  deftitute 
of  power  to  affert  his  nominal  title,  having  never 
vifited  the’ Canaries ,  John  de  Bethencourt,  a 
Norman  baron,  obtained  a  grant  of  them  from 
Henry  III,  ofCaftile  s).  Bethencourt,  with  the 
valour  and  good  fortune  which  diftinguifhed  the 
adventurers  of  his  country,  attempted  and  ef- 
fefted  the  conqueft,  and  the  poflelllon  of  the 
Canaries  remained  for  fome  time  in  his  family,^ 
as  a  fief  held  of  the  crown  of  Caftile.  Previous 
to  this  expedition  of  Bethencourt,  his  country 

«)  Viera  y  Clavijo  Node,  de  la  Hiftor,  dc  Canaria#  1,  sjdS,  4(9, 
Glas  Hift.  c.  I. 
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men  fettled  in  Normandy  are  faid  to  have  vllited 
the  coail  of  Africa,  and  to  have  proceeded  far 
to  the  fouth  of  the  Canary  iflands.  (1365)  But 
their  voyages  thither  feem  not  to  have  been  un¬ 
dertaken  in  confequence  of  any  public  or  regular 
plan  for  extending  navigation  and  attempting  new 
difcoveries.  They  were  either  excurfions  fugge- 
lied  by  that  roving  piratical  fpirit,  which  defcen- 
ded  to  the  Normans  from  their  anceRors,  or  the 
commercial  enterprifes  of  private  merchants, 
which  attrafted^fo  little  notice,  that  hardly  any 
memorial  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  contemporary 
authors.  In  a  general  furvey  of  the  progrels  of 
difcovery,  it  is  fufficient  to  have  mentioned  this 
event ;  and  leaving  it  among  thofe  of  dubious 
exiftence,  or  of  fmall  importance,  we  may  con¬ 
clude,  that  though  much  additional  information 
concerning  the  remote  regions  of  the  Eaft  had 
been  received  by  travellers  who  vifited  them  by 
land,  navigation,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  ,  had  not  advanced  beyond  the 
Rate  to  which  it  had  attained  before  the  down- 
fal  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Firft  regular  plan  of  difcovcry  formed  by  the  Portuguefe. 

At  length  the  period  arrived,  when  Provi¬ 
dence  decreed  that  men  were  to  pafs  the  limits 
within  which  tbey  had  been  fo  long  confined, 
and  open  to  themfelves  a  more  ample  field  whe-  . 
rein  to  difplay  their  talents,  their  enterprife,  and 
courage.  The  frit  confiderable  efforts  towards 
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this  were  not  made  by  any  of  the  more  power¬ 
ful  Hates  of  Europe ,  or  by  thole  who  had  applied 
to  navigation  with  the  greateH  afliduity  and  fuc- 
cefs.  The  glory  of  leading  the  way  in  this  new 
career  was  referved  for  Portugal  ,  .  one  of  the 
fmalleft  and  moil  inconilderable  of  the  European 
kingdoms.  As  the  attempts  of  the  Portuguefe  to  * 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  thofe  parts  of  the  globe 
with  which  mankin’d  were  then  unacquainted^ 
not  only  improved  and  extended  the  art  of  na¬ 
vigation  ,  but  roufed  fuch  a  fpirit  of  cuflolity 
and  enterprife  ,  as  led  to  the  difcovery  of  the 
New  World  ,  of  which  Ipfopofe  to  write  the  hi- 
ftory,  it  is  neceffary  to  take  a  view  of  the  rife, 
the  progrefs,  and  fuccefs  of  their  various  naval 
operations.  It  was  in  this  fchool  that  the  difco- 
verer  of  America  y/as  trained;  and  uni  els  we 
trace  the  fteeps  by  which  his  iiiilrufturs  and 
guides  advanced ,  it  will  be  impoiTible  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  circumilances  which  fuggelled  the 
idea,  or  facilitated  the  execution  of  his  great 
defigUt 

Circumftances  which  led  to  tbis.^  '  - 

Various  circumftances  prompted  the  Portu- 
guefe  to  exert  their  aftivity  in  this  new  dire¬ 
ction  ,  and  enabled  them  to  accompllfn  under¬ 
takings  apparently  fuperiof  to  the  natural  force 
cl  their  monarchy.  The  kings  of  Portugal,  ha¬ 
ving  driven  the  Moors  out  of  their  dominions^ 
had  acquired  power  ^  as  well  as  glory  ^  by  the 
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fuccefs  of  their  arms  againft  the  infidels.  By 
their  viftories  over  them  ,  they  had  extended 
the  royal  authority  beyond 'the  narrow  limits 
■within  which  it  was  originally  circumfcribed  in 
Portugal ,  as  well  as  in  other  feudal  kingdoms. 
They  had  the  command  of  the  national  force, 
■could  roufe  it  to  aft  with  united  vigour,  and, 
after  the  expulfion  of  the  Moors,  could  em¬ 
ploy  it  without  dread  of  interruption  from  any 
domeftic  enemy.  By  the  perpetual  hoftilities 
carried  on  for  feveral  centuries  againft  the  Ma¬ 
hometans  ,  the  martial  and  adventurous  fpirit 
which  diftinguifhed  all  the  European  nations 
during  the  middle  ages ,  was  improved  and  heigh¬ 
tened  among  the  Portuguefe.  A  fierce  civil  war 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
occafioned  by  a  difputed  fucceflion,  augmented 
the  ' military  ardour  of  the  nation  ,  and  formed 
or  called  forth  men  of  fuch  aftive  and  daring 
genius  ,  as  are  fit  for  bold  unterdakings.  The 
fituation  of  the  kingdom .  bounded  on  every  fide 
by  the  dominions  of  a  more  powerful  neighbour, 
did  not  afford  free  fcope  to  the  aftivity  of  the 
Portuguefe  by  land,  as  the  ftrength  of  their 
monarchy  was  no  match  for  that  of  Caftile.  But 
Portugal  was  a  maritime  ftate ,  in  which  there  ■ 
were  many  commodious  harbours ;  the  people 
had  begun  to  make  fome  progrefs  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  praftice  of  navigation;  and  the  fea 
was  open  to  them ,  prefenting  the  only  field  of 
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enterprlfe  In  which  they  could  diftlnguifli  them* 
felves. 

Firfl:  attempt. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  Portugal  ,  and  fuch 
the  difpofition  of  the  people,  when  John  L  fur- 
named  ■  the  Baftard  obtained  fecure  poffeffion 
of  the  crown  by  the  peace  concluded  with  Ca- 
ftile  in  the  year  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and 
eleven.  He  was  a  prince  of  great  merit,  who, 
by  fuperior  courage  and  abilities  had  opened  his 
way  to  a  throne  which  of  right  did  not  belong 
to  him,  He  inftantly  perceived  that  it  would 
be  impoffible  to  preferve  public  order,  or  dome- 
ftic  tranquility  ,  without  finding  fome  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  reftlefs  fpirit  of  his  fubjefts.  With 
this  view,  he  affembled  a  numerous  fleet  atLif- 
bon,  compofed  of  all  the  fhips  that  he  could  fit 
out  in  his  own  kingdom  ,  and  of  many  hired 
from  foreigners.  This  great  armament  was  de- 
ftined  to  attack  the  Moors  fettled  .on  the  coafi- 
of  Barbary.  (1412,)  While  it  was  equipping, 
a  few  velTels  were  appointed  to  fail  along  the 
weftern  fhore  of  Africa  bounded  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean  ,  and  to  difcover  the  unknown  countries 
fituated  there.  From  this  inconfiderable  attempt , 
we  may  date  the  commencement  of  that  fpirit 
of  difcovery  which  opened  the  barriers  that  had 
fo  long  fhut  out  mankind  from  the  knowledge 
of  one  half  of  the  terreftrial  globe. 

At  the  time  when  John  fent  forth  thefe  fhips 
on  this  new  voyage,  the  art  of  navigation  w-is 
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ftm  very  imperfeft.  '  Though  Africa  lay  fo  near 
to  Portugal,  and  the  fertility  of  the  countries 
already  known  on  that  continent  invited  men  to 
explore  it  more  fully ,  the  Portuguefe  had  ne¬ 
ver  ventured  to  fail  beyond  Cape  Non.  That 
promontory ,  as  its  name  imports ,  was  hitherto 
confidered  as  a  boundary  which  could  not  be 
palled.  But  tlie  nations  of  Europe  had  now  ac- 
quirea  as  much  knowledge,  as  emboldened  them 
to  difregard  the  prejudices  and  to  correft  the 
errors  of  their  anceHors.  The  long  reign  of 
ignorance,  the  conftant  enemy  of  every  curious 
inquiry  ,  and  of  every  new  undertaking,  was 
approaching  to  its  period,  The  light  of  fci  ence 
began  to  dawn.  The  works  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  began  to  be  read  with  admiration 
and  proiit.  The  fciences  cultivated  by  the  Ara¬ 
bians  were  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Moors 
fettled  in  Spam  and  Portugal,  and  by  the  Jews, 
who  were,  very  numerous  in  both  thefe  king¬ 
doms.  Geometry,  aftronomy,  and  geography, 
the  fciences  on  which  the  art  of  navigation  is 
founded,  became  objefts  of  ftudious  attention. 
The  memory  of  the  difcoveries  made  by  the  an¬ 
cients  was  revived,  and ^  the  progrefs  of  their 
navigation  .and  commerce  began  to  be  traced. 
Some  of  the  caufes  which  have  obftrufted  the 
cultivation  of  fcience  in  Portugal,  during  this 
century  and  the  laft,  did  not  exift,  or  did  not 
operate  in  the  fame  manner ,  in  the  fifteenth 


century  t);  and  the  Portugnefe,  at  that  period, 
feeni  to  have  kept  pace  with  other  nations  on 
this  fide  of  the  Alps  in  literary  purfuits. 

Its  fuccefs. 

As  the  genius  of  the  age  favoured  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  that  new  undertaking  ,  to  which  the 
peculiar  Hate  of  their  country  invited  the  Por- 
tuguefe.  it  proved  fuccefsful.  The  veffels  fent 
on  the  difcovery  doubled  that  formidable  Cape, 
which  had  terminated  the  progrefs  of  former 
navigators,  and  proceeded  a  hundred  and  fixty 
miles  beyond  it,  to  CapeBojador.  As  its  rocky 
clifl's,  which  ftretched  a  confiderable  way  into 
the  Atlantic,  appeared  more  dreadful  than  the 
promontory  which  they  had  palled,  the  Portu- 
.guefe  commanders  durft  not  attempt  to  fail  round 
it,  but  returned  to  Lifbon,  ml^re  fatisfied  with 
having  advanced  fo  far,  than  afhamed  at  having 
ventured  no  farther. 

Prince  Henry  the  direftor  of  the  Portuguefe  difcoveries, 

Inconfiderable  as  this  voyage  was,  it  in- 
creafed  the  paflion  for  difcovery,  which  began 
to  arife  in  Portugal.  The  extraordinary  fuccefs 
of  the  king’s  expedition  againft  the  Moors  of  Bar¬ 
bary,  added  ftrength  to  that  fpirit  in  the  nation, 
and  pufhed  it  on  to  new  undertakings.  (1415) 
In  order  to  render  thefe  fuccefsful ,  it  was  ne- 
ceil  ary  that  they  fliouldl  be  condufted  by  a  pel'¬ 
ll  See  NOTS:  IX. 
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fon  who  poffelTed  abilities  capable  of  difcerning 
wiiat  was  attainable,  who  enjoyed  leifnre  to 
form  a  regular  fyftem  for  profecuting  difcovery, 
and  who  was  animated  with  ardour  that  would 
perfevere  in  fpite  of  obftacles  and  repulfes.  Hap¬ 
pily  for  Portugal,  flie  found  all  thofe  qualities 
.  in  Henry  duke  of  Vifeo ,  the  fourth  fon  of  king 

John  by  Philippa  of  Lancafter,  filler  of  Henry  IV. 
king  of  England.  Thatprince,  in  his  early  youth, 
having  accompanied  his  father  in  his  expedition 
to  barbary ,  diltinguifhed  himfelf  by  many  deeds 
of  valour.  To  the  martial  fpirit,  which  was 
the  charafteriftic  of  every  man  of  noble  birth  at 
that  time,  he  added  all  the  accomplifhments  of 
a  more  englightened  and  polifhed  age.  He  cul¬ 
tivated  the  arts  and  fciences ,  which  were  then 
unknown  and  defpifed  by  perfons  of  his  rank. 
He  applied  witlj  peculiar  fondnefs  to  the  lludy 
of  geography;  and  by  the  inllruftion  of  able 
mailers  ,  as  well  as  by  the  accounts  of  travel¬ 
lers ,  he  early  acquired  fuch  knowledge  of  the 
habitable  globe,  as  difcovered  the  great  proba¬ 
bility  of  finding  new  and  opulent  countries ,  by 
failing  along  the  coaft  of  Africa.  Such  an  ob- 
jeft  was  formed  to  awaken  the  enthufiafm  and 
ardour  of  a  youthful  mind,  and  he  engaged  with 

the  utmofl:  zeal  to  patronize  a  defign  which  might 

prove  as  beneficial,  as  it  appeared  to  be  fplen- 
did  and  honourable.  In  order  that  he  might  pur- 
fue  this  great  fcheme  \vithout  interruption,  he 
retired  from  court  immediately  after  his  return 
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from  Africa ,  and  fixed  his  refidence  at  Sagres  ^ 
near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  where  the  profpeft  of 
the  Atlantic  ocean  invited  his  thoughts  conti¬ 
nually  towards  his  favourite  projeft  ,  and  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  execute  it.  In  this  retreat  he 
was  attended  by  fome  of  the  mofi  learned  men 
in  his  country,  who  aided  him  in  his  refearches. 
He  applied'for  information  to.  the  Moors  of  Bar¬ 
bary,  who  were  accufiomed  to  travel  by  land 
into  the  interior  provinces  of  Africa ,  in  quefi  of 
ivory,  gold-dufi,  and  other  rich  commodities. 
He  confulted  the  Jews  fettled  in  Portugal.  By 
prpmifes  ,  rewards ,  and  marks  of  refpeft ,  he 
allured  into  his  fervice  feveral  perfons ,  foreig¬ 
ners  as  well  as  Portuguefe,  who  were  eminent 
for  their  fkill  in  navigation.  In  taking  thofe 
preparatory  fteps,  the  great  abilities  of  the  prin¬ 
ce  were  feconded  by  his  private  virtues.  His 
integrity,  his  affability,  his  refpeft  for  religion, 
his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  engaged 
perfons  of  all  ranks  to  applaud  his  defign,  and 
to  favour  the  execution  of  it.  His  fchemes  were 
allowed  by  the  greater  part  of  his  countrymen 
to  proceed  neither  from  ambition,  nor  the  de¬ 
fire  of  wealth ,  but  to  flow  from  the  warm  be¬ 
nevolence  of  a  heart  eager  to  promote  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  mankind,  and  which  juftly  intitled  him 
to  affume  a  motto  for  his  device ,  that  defcribed 
the  quality,  by  which  he  wifhed  to  be  difiin- 
guifhed,‘the  talent  of  doing  good. 
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Difcovery  of  Porto  Santo.  1418. 

His  firll  effort,  as  is  ufual  at  the  commen¬ 
cement  of  any  new  undertaking,  was  extre¬ 
mely  inconfiderable.  He  fitted  out  a  fingle  ffiin 
-d  giving  the  command  of  it  to  John  Gon 
ez  ^arco  and  Triftan  Vaz,  two  gentlemen  of 
Jus  houfehold,  who  voluntarily  offered  to  con¬ 
duct  the  enterprife,  he  inftrufted  them  to  ufe 
their  utmoft  efforts  to  double  CapeBojador,  and 
thence  to  freer  towards  the  fouth.  They,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  mode  of  navigation  which  ftill 
prevailed,  held  their  courfe  along  the  fhorej 
and  by  following  that  direftion,  they  mult  have 
encountered  almofi:  infuperable  difficulties  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  pafs  Cape  Bojador.  But  fortune 
came  in  aid  to  their  want  of  fkill ,  and  preven¬ 
ted  the  voyage  from  being  altogether  fruitlefs 
A  fudden  fquall  of  wind  arofe,  drove  them  ou^ 
to  fea,  and  when  they  expefted  every  moment 
to  perifli ,  landed  them  on  an  unknown  ifiand, 
which  from  their  happy  efcape  they  named  Pori 
to  Santo.  In  the  infancy  of  navigation ,  the 
difcovery  of  this  fmall  ifiand  appeared  a  matter 
of  fuch  moment,  that  they  infiantly  returned 
to  Portugal  with  the  good  tidings,  and  were 
received  by  Henry  with  the  applaufe  and  ho¬ 
nour  due  to  fortunate  adventurers.  This  faint 
dawn  of  fuccefs  filled  a  mind  ardent  in  the  pur- 
fuiUof  a  favourite  objed  with  fuch  fanguine  ho¬ 
pes  as  were  fufficient  incitements  to  proceed. 
(1419).  Next  year,  Henry  fent  out  three  fhips 
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under  the  fame  commanders,  to  whom  he  joi¬ 
ned  Bartholomew  Pereftrello,  in  order  to  take 
pofleflion  of  the  ifland  which  they  had  difcove- 
red.  When  they  began  to  fettle  in  Porto  San¬ 
to,  they  obferved  towards  the  fouth  a  fixed  fpot 
in  the  horizon ,  like  a  fmall  black  cloud. 

Of  Madeira^ 

By  degrees,  they  were  led  to  c  0  nj  e  0 

that  it  might  be  land,  and  fteering  towards  it, 
they  arrived  at  a  conhderable  ifiana ,  uninnabi'^ 
ted  and  covered  with  wood ,  which  on  tiiat  ac-^ 
count  they  called  Madeira  u).  (142,0)  As  it 
was  Henry’s  chief  objeft  to  render  his  difco- 
veries  ufeful  to  his  country,  he  immediately 
equipped  a  fleet  to  carry  a  colony  of  Portuguefe 
to  thefe  iflands.  By  his  provident  care ,  they 
were  furnifhed  not  only  with  the  feeds,  plants, 
and'domeftic  animals  common  in  Europe;  but, 
as  he  forefaw  that  the  warmth  of  the  climate 
and  fertility  of  the  foil  would  prove  favourable 
to  the  rearing  of  other  produftions ,  he  procu¬ 
red  flips  of  the  wine  from  the  ifland  of  Cyprus, 
the  rich  wines  of  which  were  then  in  great  re- 
queft,  and  plants  of  the  fugar  cane  from  Sici¬ 
ly,  into  which  it  had  been  lately  introduced. 
Thefe  throve  fo  profperoufly  in  this  new  coun¬ 
try,  that  the  benefit  of  cultivating  them  was 
immediately  perceived,  and  the  fugar  and  wine 

w)  Hiftorical  relation  of  the  firft  difcovery  of  Madeira  ,  Uanf- 
lat^d  from  the  Portuguefe  @f  Fran.  Alcafarano,  -p.  J5- 
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of  Madeira  quickly  became  confiderable  articles 
iu  tile  coniiTiercc  of  Portugal  x^. 

Double  Cape  Bojador, 

advantages  derived  from  this 
firll  fettlement  to  the  well:  of  the  European  con- 
inent  bepn  to  be  felt,  the  fpirit  of  difcovery 
appeared  lefs  chimerical,  and  became  more  ad¬ 
venturous.  By  their  voyages  to  Madeira,  the 
Portuguefe  were  gradually  accuftomed  to  a  bol- 
e.  navigation,  and  inftead  of  creeping  fervilelv 
along  the  coaft,  ventured  into  the  open  Tea.  In 
confequence  of  taking  this  courfe,  Gilianez,  who 
commanded  one  of  prince  Henry’s  fhips ,  doub- 
d  Cape  Bojador,  the  boundary  of  the  Portu- 
guefe  navigation  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and 

Tr  deemed  unpaffable. 

(  433)  Tins  fuccefsfull  voyage,  which  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  age  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
moft  famous  exploits  recorded  in  hillory,  open¬ 
ed  a  new  fphere  to  navigation ,  as  it  difcovered 
the  vaft  continent  of  Africa,  ftill  wafhed  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  and  llretching  towards  the  fouth. 

Advance  within  the  tropics. 

Part  of  this  was  foon  explored  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  advanced  within  the  tropics,  and  in  the 
fpnce  of  o  few  years  .hey  difioveied "L  .ietr 
enegal,  and  all  the  coaft  extending  from  Cape 
Blanco  to  Cape  de  Verd,  , 

X)  Liid.  Giiicciirdmi  Defcritt.  ds  PaeB  Bsffi,  p,  tgo,  igi. 
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Affonifhed  at  what  they  difcovered  ther«. 

Hitherto  the  Portuguefe  had  been  guided 
in  their  diicoverles,  or  encouraged  to  attempt 
them ,  by  the  light  and  information  which  they 
received  from  the  works  of  the  ancient  mathe- 
niaticians  and  geographers'.  But,  when  they" 
began  to  enter  the  torrid  zone ,  the  notion 
wdiich  prevailed  among  the  ancients,  that  the 
lieat  ,  which  reigned  perpetually  there,  was 
fo  excelfive  as  to  render  it  uninhabitable,  de-' 
terred  them,  for  fome  time,  from  proceeding* 
Their  own  obfervations ,  when  they  iirft  ven¬ 
tured  into  this  unknown  and  formidable  region, 
tended  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  antiquity  con¬ 
cerning  the  violent  operation  of  the  diredt  rays 
of  the  fun.  As  far  as  the  river  Senegal,  the 
Portuguefe  had  found  the  coaft  of  Africa  inha¬ 
bited  by  people  nearly  refembling  the  Moors  of 
Barbary.  When  they  advanced  to  the  fnuth 
of  that  river,  the  human  form  feemed  to  put 
on  a  new  appearance.  They  beheld  men  with 
fkins  black  as  ebony,  wuth  fhort  curled  hair 9 
flat  nofes ,  thick  lips  ,  and  all  the  peculiar  fea¬ 
tures  which  'are  now  known  to  diftinguifh  the 
race  of  negroes.  This  furprifing  alteration 
they  naturally  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
heat ,  and  if  they  fhould  advance  nearer  to  the 
line,  they  began  to  dread  that  its  effefts  would 
be  ftill  more  violent.  Thofe  dangers  were  exag¬ 
gerated  ,  '  and  many  other  objeftions  againft 
attempting  farther  difcoyeries  were  propofed  by 
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fome  of  the  grandees,  who,  from  Ignorance, - 
from  envy ,  or  from  that  cold  timid  prudence 
which  rejects  whatever  has  the  air  of  novelty 
or  enterprife,  had  hitherto  condemned  all  prin¬ 
ce  jdenry  s  fchemes.  They  reprefented  ,  that 
It  was  altogether  chimerical  to  expeft  any  ad¬ 
vantage  froni  countries 'fi mated  in  that  region 
which  the  wifdom  and  experience  of  antiquity 
had  pronounced  to  be  unfit  for  the  habitation 
of  men;  that  their  forefathers,  fatisfied  with 
cultivating  the  territory  which  Providence  had 
allotted  them,  did  not  wafte  the  ftrength  of 
the  kingdom  by  fruitlefs  projedts,  in  queft  of 
new^fettlements  ;  that  Portugal  was  already  ex- 
haulted  by  the  expence  of  attempts  to  difcover 
lands  which  either  did  not  exift ,  or  which  na¬ 
ture  deftined  to  remain  unknown  ;  and  was 
drained  of  men,  who  might  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  undertakings  attended  with  more  cer-' 
tain  fuccefs ,  and  prodadtive  of  greater  benefit. 
But  neither  their  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the 
ancients  ,  nor  their  reafonings  concerning  the 
interell  of  Portugal,  made  any  impreffion  upon 
the  determined  philofophic  mind  of  prince 
Henry.  The  difcoveries  which  he  had  already 
made  convinced  him  that  the  ancients  had  little 
more  than  a  conjeHural  knowledge  of  the  tor¬ 
rid  zone.  He  vvas  no  lefs  Htislied  that  the 
political  arguments  of  his  opponents  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  intereft  of  Portugal  were  ma¬ 
levolent  and  illfoiinded.  In  thofe  fend- 
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ipents  he  was  ftrenuoufly  fupportcd  by  his 
brother  Pedro,  who  governed  the  kingdom  us 
guardian  of  ^  their  nephew  Alphonfo  V.  who 
had  fucceeded  to  the  throne  during  his  mino-  • 
rity;  and  inftead  of  nackening  his  efforts,  Hen¬ 
ry  continued  to  purfue  his  difcoveries  with 
frefh  ardour.  (1438) 

Papal  grant  to  Portugal  of  what  countries  it  fhould  difcover. 

But  in  order  to  filence  all  the  murmurs 
of  oppofition  ,  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  the 
fanftion  of  the  higheff:  authority  in  favour  of^ 
his  operations.  With  this  view  ,  he  applied 
to  the  Pope,  and  reprefented ,  in  pompous 
terms,  the  pious  and  unwearied  zeal/,  with 
which  he  had  exerted  himfelf  during  twenty 
,^-years ,  in  difcovering  unknown  countries,  the 
wretched  inhabitants  of  which  were  utter  ftran- 
gers  to  true  religion  ,  wandering  in  heatlien 
darknefs ,  or  led  affray  by  the  delufions  of  Ma¬ 
homet.  Pie  befought  the  holy  father  ,  to 
whom,  as  the  vicar  of  Chrift  ,  all  the  king¬ 
doms  of  the  earth  were  fubjeft,  to  confer  011 
the  crown  of  Portugal  a  right  to  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  polleffed  by  Infidels ,  which  fhould  be  di- 
fcovered  by  the  induftry  of  its  fubjects ,  and 
fubdued  by  the  force  of  its  arms.  He  intrea- 
ted  him  to  enjoin  all  Chriftian  powers ,  under 
the  higheft  penalties ,  not  to  moleft  Portugal 
while  engaged  in  this  laudable  enterprife ,  and 
to  proliibil'  them  from  fettling  in  any  of  the 
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countries  which  the  Portuguefe  fhoud  dlfcover. 
He  promifed  that,  in  all  their  expeditions ,  it 
Inould  be  the  chief  object  of  his  countrymen  to 
fpread  the  knowledge  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
to  eltablifii  the  authority  of  the  holy  fee,  and 
to  increafe  the  flock  of  the  univerfal  pallor.  As 
it  was  by  improving  with  dexterity  every  favou- 
1  able  conjuncture  for  acc^uiring  new  powers, 
tnat  the  court  of  Rome  had  gradually  extend¬ 
ed  its  ufurpations,  Eugene  IV.  the  pontiff,  to 
whom  this  application  was  made,  eagerly  feized 
the  opportunity  which  now  prefCnted  itfelf. 
He  inftantly  perceived  ,  that  by  complying  with 
prince  Henry’s  requell,  he  might  exercife  a 
prerogative  no  lefs  flattering  in  its  own  nature, 
than  likely  to  prove  beneficial  in  its  confequen- 
ces,  A  bull  w’as  accordingly  ilfued,  in  which, 
after  applauding  in  the  llrongeft  terms  the  pall: 
elforts  of  the  Portuguefe ,  and  exhorting  them 
to  proceed  in  that  laudable  career  on  which 
they  had  entered,  he  granted  them  an  exclufi- 
ve  right  to  all  the  countries  which  they  fhould  ’ 
difcover,  from  Cape  Non  to  the  continent  of 
India. 

t 

Extravagant  as  this  donation ,  comprehen¬ 
ding  fuch  a  large  portion  of  the  habitable  glo¬ 
be,  would  now  appear  even  in  Catholic  coun¬ 
tries  ,  no  perfon  in  the  fifteenth  century  doub¬ 
ted  that  the  Pope,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  apo- 
llolic  power,  had  a  right  to  confer  it.  Prince 
Hcr.ry  was  focn  fenfible  of  the  advantages  which 

he 
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he  derived  from  this  tranfaftlon.  His  fchemcs 
were  authorifed  and  fanftified  by  the  bull  ap¬ 
proving  of  them.  The  fpirit  of  difcovery  was 
connected  with  zeal  for  religion,  which,  in 
that  age,  was  a  principle  of  fuch  aftivity  and 
vigour,  as  to  influence  the  copduft  of  nations. 
All  Chriilian  princes  were  deterred  from  intru¬ 
ding  Into  thofe  countries  which  the  Portuguefe 
had  difcovered,  or  from  interrupting  the  pro- 
grefs  of  their  navigation  and  conqueils  (y). 

Fame  and  progrefs  of  the  Portuguefe  difcoveries. 

The  fame  of  the  Portuguefe  voyages  fQon 
fpread  over  Europe.  Men  ,  long  accuftomed 
to  circumfcribe  the  aftivity  and  knowledge  of 
the  human  mind  within  the  limits  to  which 
they  had  been  hitherto  confined ,  were  afto- 
nifhed  to  behold  the  fphere  of  navigation  fo 
fuddenly  enlarged,  and  a  profpeft  opened  of 
vifiting  regions  of  the  globe  ,  the  exiftence  of 
which  was  unknown  in  former  times.  The 
learned  and  fpeculative  reaforied  and  formed  the¬ 
ories  concerning  thofe  unexpected  difcoveries. 
The  vulgar  inquired  and  wondered;  while  en- 
terprifing  adventurers  crouded  from  every  part 
of  Europe  ,  follciting  prince  Henry  to  employ 
them  in  this  honourable  fervice.  Many  Vene^ 
tians  and  Genoefe  ,  in  particular,  who  were, 
at  that  time ,  fuperior  to  all  other  nations  in 
the  fcience  of  naval  affairs,  entered  aboard  the 

v)  See  NOTE  X. 

*  ^ 

Kobertson  Vol.  I.  E 
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Portuguefe  fhips  ,  and  acquired  a  more  per- 
fe6t  and  exteniive  knowledge  of  their  prorer- 
lion  in  that  new  fchool  of  navigation.  In 
emulation  of  thefe  foreigners ,  the  Portugue¬ 
fe  exerted  their  own  talents.  The  nation  Se¬ 
conded  the  defigns  of  the  prince.  Private 
merchants  formed  companies,  with  a  view  to 
fearch  for  unknown  countries,  (1446.)  The 
Cape  de  Verd  iflands,  which  Ke  off  the  pro¬ 
montory  of  that  name,  were  difeovered,  and 
foon  after ,  the  ifles  called  J\.zores,  (144^^, 
As  the  former  of  thefe  are  above  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  the  African  coaft,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  nine  hundred  miles  from  any  continent  ,  it 
is  evident,  by  their  venturing  fo  boldly  into 
the  open  feas ,  that  the  Portuguefe  had ,  by 

this  time ,  improved  greatly  in  the  art  of  na¬ 
vigation. 

Death* of  prince  Henry.  (I463.> 

While  the  paffion  for  engaging  In  new  un- 
.  dertakings  was  thus  warm  and  aftive,  it  re¬ 
ceived  an  unfortunate  check  by  the  death  of 
prince  Henry,  whofe  fuperior  knowledge  h^d 
hitherto  direfted  all  the  operations  of  the 
difeoverers ,  and  whofe  patronage  had  en¬ 
couraged  and  protected  them.  But  noth  with— 
ilanding  all  the  advantages  which  they  deri¬ 
ved  from  thefe,  the  Portuguefe,  during  his 
life  ,  did  not  advance,  in  their  utmofl:  pro- 
grefs  towards  the  fouth,  within  five  degrees 
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of  the  equinoftial  line;  and,  after  their  con¬ 
tinued  exertions  for  half  a  century,  hardly  fif¬ 
teen  huifdred  miles  of  the  coaft  of  Africa  we¬ 
re  dlfcovered.  To  an  i  age  acquainted  with 
the  efforts  of  navigation  in  its  ilate  of  maturity 
and  improvement,  thofe  effays  of  its  early 
years  muff  necefiarily  appear  feeble  and  unfkll- 
ful.  (From  1412.  to  1463.)  But,  inconfiderab- 
le  as  they  may  be  deemed  ,  they  were  fuf- 
ficient  to  turn  the  curiofity  of  the  European 
nations  into  a  new  channel,  to  excite  an  en- 
terpriffng  fpirit,  and  to  point  the  way  to  future 
difcoveries. 

The  paffion  for  difcovery  languifiies  for  fome  time* 

Alphonfo,  who  poffeffed  the  throne  of  Por¬ 
tugal  at  the  time  of  prince  Henry’s  death .  was 
fo  much  engaged  in  fupporting  his  own  pre- 
tenffons  to  the  crown  of  Caftile  ,  or  in  car¬ 
rying  on  his  expeditions  againff  the  Moors  in 
Barbary,  that  the  force  of  his  kingdom  being 
exerted  other  operations,  he  could  not  pro- 
fecute  the  difcoveries  in  'Africa  with  ardour. 

I 

He  committed  the  conduft  of  them  to  Fernan¬ 
do  Gomez,  a  merchant  in  Lifoon,  to  whom  he 
granted  an  excluffve  right  of  commerce  with 
all  the  countries  of  which  prince  Henry  had 
taken  poffefffon.  Under  the  reftramt  and  op- 
preffion  of  a  monopoly,  the  fpirit  of  difcovery 
ianguifhcd.  It  ceafed  to  be  a  national  objeft, 
and  became  the  concern  of  a  private  man, 

E  a 
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re  attentive  to  his  own  gain,  than  to  the  glo¬ 
ry  of  his  country.  Some  progrefs  ,  however, 
was  made.  (1471.)  The  Portuguef?  ventured 
at  length  to  crofs  the  line ,  and ,  to  their  afto- 
nifhment,  found  that  region  of  the  torrid  zone, 
which  was  fuppofed  to  be  fcorched  with  into¬ 
lerable  heat,  to  be  not  only  habitable,-  but  po¬ 
pulous  and  fertile. 

« 

Revives  with  additional  ardour.  (1481.) 

John  II,  M'ho  fucceeded  his  father  Alphonfo 
poffelTed  talents  capable  both  of  forming  and 
executing  great  defigns.  As  part  of  his  reve-’ 
nues,  while  prince,  had  arifen  from  duties  on 
the  trade  with  the  newly  difcovered  countries, 
this  naturally  turned  his  attention  towards  them, 
and  fatisfied  him  with  refpeft  to  their  utility 
and  importance.  In  proportion  as  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  thefe  countries  extended,  the  polTeffion 
of  them  appeared  to  be  of  greater  confequence. 
While  the  portuguefe  proceeded  along  the  coaft 
>  from  Cape  Non  to  the  river  of  Se¬ 
negal  ,  they  found  all  that  extenfive  traft  to 
be  fandy ,  barren ,  and  thinly  inhabited  by  a 
wretched  people  profelTing  the  Mahometan  re¬ 
ligion  ,  and  fubjeft  to  the  vaft  empire  of  Mo¬ 
rocco.  But  to  the  fouth  of  that  river,  the  po¬ 
wer  and  religion  of  the  Mahometans  were  un¬ 
known.  The  country  was  divided  into  fmall 
independent  principalities ,  the  population  was 
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confiderable ,  the  foil  fertile  z) ,  and  the  For- 
tuguefe  foon  difcovered  that  it  produced  ivory, 
rich  gums,  gold,  and  other  valuable  commo¬ 
dities.  By  the  acquifition  of  thefe,  commer¬ 
ce  was  enlarged,  and  became  more  adventu¬ 
rous.  Men  ,  animated  and  rendered  aftive  by 
the  certain  profpeft  of  gain,  purfued  difcove- 
ry  with  greater  eagernefs  ,  than  when  they 
were  excited  only  by  curiolity  and  hope. 

Its  progrefs. 

This  fpirit  derived  no  fmall  reinforcement 
of  vigour  from  the  countenance  of  fuch  a  mo¬ 
narch  as  John.  Declaring  himhelf  the  patron 
of  every  attempt  towards  difcovery ,  he  pro¬ 
moted  it  with  all  the  ardour  of  his  grand  uncle 
prince  Henry,  and  with  fuperior  power.  (1484) 
The  effefts  of  this  were  immediately  felt.  A 
powerful  fleet  was  fitted  out,  which,  after 
difcovering  the  kingdoms  of  Benin  and  Congo, 
advanced  above  fifteen  hundred  miles  beyond 
the  line ,  and  the  Portuguefe,  for  the  firft  time, 
beheld  a  new  heaven,  \and  obferved  the  ftars 
of  another  hemifphere.  John  was  not  only  fo- 
licitous  to  difcover,  but  attentive  to  fecure  the 
pofTefTion  of  thofe  countries.  He  built  forts 
on  the  coaft  of  Guinea ;  he  fent  out  colonies 
to  fettle  there;  he  eftablifhed  a  commercial  in- 

z)  Navigatio  Aloyfii  Cadamufti  apud  Novum  Orbem  Grynaei* 
p,  a.  ig.  Navigaz.  all  Ifola  di  San  Tome  per  un  Pilotto 
Portiigh.  Ramufio.  I.  115* 
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tercourfe  with  the  more  powerful  kingdoms; 
he  endeavoured  to  render  fuch  as  were  feeble 
or  divided ,  tributary  to  the  crown  of  Portugal. 
Some  of  the  petty  princes  voluntarily  acknow¬ 
ledged  themfelves  his  vaffals.  Others  were 
compelled  to  do  fo  by  force  of  arms.  A  re-' 
gular  and  well  digefted  fyftem  was  formed 
with  refpeft  to  this  new  objeft  of  policy,  and 
by  firmly  adhering, to  it,  the  Portuguefe  power 
and  commerce  in  Africa  were  eflablifhed  upon 
a  folid  foundation, 

Hopes  of  difcovering  a  new  route  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 

By  their  conftant  intercourfe  with  the 
people  of  Africa,  the  Portuguefe  gradually 
ac'.|uiied  fome  knowledge  of  thofe  parts  of  that 
country  which  they  had  not'vifited.  The  in¬ 
formation  which  they  received  from  the  natives, 
added  to  what  they  had  obferved  in  their  own 
?  began  to  open  profpefts  more  exten- 
Pve,  and  to  fuggeft  the  idea  of  fchemes  more 
important,  than  thofe  which  had  hitherto  allu¬ 
red  and  occupied  them.  They  had  detefted 
the  error  of  the  ancients  concerning  th^e  nature 
of  the  torrid  zone.  They  found,  as  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  fouthwards,  that  the  continent  of  Afri¬ 
ca,  inftead  of  extending  in  breadth ,  according 
to  the  doftrine  of  Ptolemy  a),  at  that  time  the 
oracle  and  guide  of  the  learned  in  the  fcience 

#)  Vide  Nov.  Orbls  Tabul,  Gcograph.  fecund.  Ptolem,  Asr/I. 
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of  geograpliy  ,  appeared  fenfibly  to  eontraft 
itfelf,  and  to  bend  towards  the  eaft.  This  in¬ 
duced  them  to  give  credit  to  the  accounts  of 
the  ancient  Phenician  voyages  round  Africa, 
which  had  long  been  deemed  fabulous,  and 
led  them  to  conceive  hopes  that  by  following 
the  fame  route,  they  might  arrive  at  the  Eaft 
Indies,  and  engrofs  that  commerce,  which 
has  been  the  fource  of  wealth  and  power  to 
every  nation  poffefied  of  it.  The  comprehenfive 
genius  of  prince  Henry ,  as  we  may  conjefture 
from  the  words  of  the  pope’s  bull,  had  early 
formed  feme  idea  of  this  navigation.  All  the 
Portuguefe  pilots  and  matliGinaticians  now  con- 
curred  in  reprefenting  it  as  prafticable.  The 
king  entered  with  warmth  into  their  fentiments, 
and  ' began  to  concert  meafures  for  this  arduous 
and  important  voyage. 


Schemes  for  accomplifhing  this. 

Before  his  preparation's  for  this  expedition 
were  finifhed,  accounts  were  tranfmitted  from 
Africa,  that  various  nations  along  the  coafl:  had 
mentioned  a  mighty  kingdom  lituated  on  their 
continent,  at  a  great  diftance  towards  the  eaft^ 
the  king  of  which ,  according  to  their  deferi- 
ptlon,  profeffed  the  Chriftian  religion.  The 
Portuguefe  monarch  immediately  concluded, 
that  this  muft  be  the  emperor  of  Abyffinia ,  to 
whom  the  Europeans,  feduced  by  a  miftake  of 
Rubruquis,  Marco  Polo,  and  other  travellei& 
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1  the  enfl,  abfui-dly  gave  the  name  Prefter  or 
refb\tei  John;  and  as  lie  hoped  to  receive  in- 
iormation  and  afliftance  from  a  Chriftian  prince, 
in  profecuting  a  fcheme  that  tended  to  propa- 
ejite  their  common  faith,  he  refoived  to  open, 

intercourfe  with  his  court. 
With  this  view,  he  made  choice  of  Pedro  de 
Co  Viliam  and  Alphonfo  de  Payva,  who  were 
-erfeft  mailers  of  the  Arabic  language,  and  fent 
lem^  into  the  call,  to  fearch  for  the  refidence 
this  unknown  potentate,  and  to  make  him 
rollers  of  friend fkip.  They  had  it  in  charge  ' 

ikewife,  to  procure  whatever  intelligence  the 

nations  which  they  vifited  could  fupply,  with 

•efpeft  to  the  trade  of  India ,  and  the  courfe  of 
navigation  to  that  continent  b). 

Voyage  of  Bartholomew  Diaz.  1456 

.  O 

While  John  made  this  new  attempt  by  land 
to  obtain  fome  knowledge  of  the  country,  which 
he  wifhed  fo  ardently  to  difcover,  he  did  not 
negleck  the  profecution  of  this  great  defign  by 
lea.  fhe  conduft  of  a  voyage  for  this  purpofe, 
the  molV ^arduous  and  important  which  the  Por- 
tuguefe  Had  ever  projected ,  was  '  committed  to 
Barthdomew  Diaz ,  an  officer  whofe  fagacity, 
experience,  and  fortitude,  rendered  him  equal 
to  the  undertaking-.  He  ftretched  boltly  to¬ 
wards  the  fouth ,  and  proceeding  beyond  the  ■ 

b)  Faria  y  Soufa  Port.  Afia,  vol.  i.  p.  26.  Lafitau  Decouv.  des 
Ports.  I,  46. 
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utmoft  limits  to  which  Ms  countrymen  had  hi¬ 
therto  advanced,  difcovered  near  athoufand  mi¬ 
les  of  a  new  country.  Neither  the  danger  to 
which  he  was  expofed  ,  a  fucceffion  of  vio¬ 
lent  temp  efts  in  unknown  feas,  and  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  mutinies  of  his  crew ,  nor  the  calamities 
of  famine  which  he  fuffered  from  loftng  his  fto- 
refhip,  could  deter  him  from  profecuting  his 
enterprife.  In  recompence  of  his  labours  and 
perfeverance ,  he  at  laft  defcried  that  lofty  pro¬ 
montory  which  bounds  Africa  to  the  fouth.  But 
to  defcry  it,  was  all  that  he  had  in  his  power 
to  accomplifh.  The  violence  of  the  winds,  the 
fhattered  condition  of  his  fliips ,  and  the  turbu¬ 
lent  fpirit  of  his  failors ,  compelled  him  to  re-  , 
turn ,  after  a  voyage  of  ftxteen  months ,  in 
which  he  difcovered  a  far  greater  extent  of 
country  than  any  former  navigator.  Diaz  had 
called  the  promontory  which  terminated  his 
voyage  Capo  tormentofo ,  or  the  ftormy  Cape ; 
but  the  king,  his  mafter,  as  he  now  entertai¬ 
ned  no  doubt  of  having  found  the  long  defired 
route  to  India,  gave  it  a  name  more  inviting, 
and  of  better  omen,  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  c), 

More  certain  profpefts  of  fuccefs, 

Thofe  fanguine  expeftations  of  fuccefs  we¬ 
re  confirmed  by  the  intelligence  which  John 
received  over  land,  in  confequence  of  his  em- 
baliy  to  Ab^Tfinia.  Covillam  and  Payva  ,  in 

c)  Faria  y  Soufa  Port.  Afia ,  vot  i. 
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obedience  to  their  mafter’s  inftniaions  ,  had 
repaired  to  Grand  Cairo,  From  that  city,  they 
ti  a  veiled  along'  with  a  caravan  of  Egyptian  mer¬ 
chants  ,  and  criiDarking  on  the  Red  Sea,  arri-* 
ved  at  Aden  in  Arabia,  Fhere  they  feparatedj 
Pay va  failed  directly  towards  AbylTinia ;  Covil- 
lam  embarked  for  the  Eaft  Indies ,  and  having 
vilited  Calecut,  Goa,  and  other  cities  on  the 
Malabar  coaft,  returned  to  Sofaia,  on  the  eail 
lide  of  Africa,  and  thence  to  Grand  Cairo, 
which  Payva  and  he  had  fixed  upon  as  their 
place  of  rendez  vous.  Unfortunately  the  former 
was  cruelly  murdered  in  Abyffinia,  but  Covil- 
lam  found  at  Cairo  two  Portuguefe  Jews ,  whom 
John  ,  whofe  provident  fagacity  attended  to 
every  circumftance  that  could  facilitate  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  his  fchemes  ,  had  difpatched  after 
them,  in  order  to  receive  a  detail  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  , .  and  to  communicate  to  them  new 
inllruftions.  By  one  of  thefe  Jews ,  Coviilam 
tranfmitted  to  Portugal  a  journal  of  his  travels 
by  fea  and  land ,  his  remarks  upon  the  trade 
of  India,  together  with  exaft  maps  of  the  coafts 
on  which  he  had  touched ;  and  from  what  he 
himfelf  had  obferved ,  as  well  as  from  the  in¬ 
formation  of  fkilful  feamen  in  different  coun¬ 
tries  ,  he  concluded ,  that  by  failing  round  Afri¬ 
ca  ,  a  paflage  might  be  found  to  the  Eaft 
Indies  d). 

•  > 

Faria  ySoufa  Pdl-i.  Afia  ,  vol.  i.  f 7,  Dseoav.  i.  4S. 
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Prej.'arations  for  another  voyage. 

The  happy  coincidence  of  Covillam^s  opi¬ 
nion  and  report,  with  the  difcoveries  which 
Diaz  had  lately  made,  left  hardly  any  fliadow 
of  doubt  \vith  refpeft  to  the  poffibility  of  failing 
-  from  Europe  to  India.  But  the  vail  length  of 
the  voyage,  and  the  furious  llorms  which  Diaz 
had  encountered  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
alarmed  and  Intimidated  the  Portuguefe  to  fucli 

ft 

a  degree,  although  by  long  experience  they 
were  now  become  adventurous  and  fkilful  ma¬ 
riners,  that  fome  time  was  requifite  to  prepare 
their  minds  for  this  dangerous  and  extraordinaiy 
voyage.  The  courage,  however,  and  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  monarch,  gradually  difpelled  the 
vain  fears  of  his  fubjefts,  or  made  it  necelTary 
to  conceal  them.  As  John  thought  himfelf  now 
upon  the  eve  of  accomplifhing  that  great  defign, 
which  had  been  the  principal  objeftof  his  reign, 
his  earneftnefs  in  profecuting  it  became  fo  ve¬ 
hement,  that  it  occupied  his  thoughts  by  day, 
and  bereaved  him  of  fleep  through  the  night. 
While  he  was  taking  every  precaution  that  his* 
wifdom  and  experience  could  fuggelt,  in  order 
to  endure  the  fuccefs  of  tlfe  expedition,  which 
was  to  decide  concerning  the  fate  of  his  favou¬ 
rite  projeft,  the  fame  of  the  vaft  difcoveries 
which  the  Portuguefe  had  already  made,  the 
reports  concerning  the  extraordinary  intelli¬ 
gence  which  they  had  received  from  the  Eaft, 
and  the  profpeft  of  the  voyage  which  they  now 
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meditated  ,  drew  the  attention  of  all  the  Euro- 

pean  nations,  and  held  them  in  fufpence  and 
expeftation. 

The  attention  of  mankind  fixed  upon  it. 

By  fome,  the  maritime  fkill  and  naviga¬ 
tions  of  the  Portuguefe  were  compared  with 
thofe  of  the  Phenicians  and  Carthaginians,  and 
exalted  above  them.  Others  formed  conjeftu- 
res  concerning  the  revolutions  which  the  fuccefs 
of  the  Portuguefe  fchemes  might  occafion  in  the 
cpurfe  of  trade ,  and  the  political  Rate  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  Venetians  began  to  be  difquieted 
with  the  apprehenfion  of  lofing  their  Indian 
commerce ,  the  monopoly  of  which  was  the 
chief  fource  of  their  power  as  welt  as  opulence, 
and  the  Portuguefe  already  enjoyed  in  fancy, 
the  wealth  of  the  Eaft. 

Suddenly  turned  to  a  new  objeft. 

But,  during  this  interval,  which  gave  fiich 
fcope  to  the  various  workings  of  curioiity,  of 
hope  and  of  fear ,  an  account  was  brought  to 
Europe  of  an  event  no  lefs  extraordinary  than 
unexpefted ,  the  difcbvery  of  a  New  World  fi- 
tuated  in  the  weft  ^  and  the  eyes  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  mankind  turned  immediately  towards 
that  great  object. 
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Birth  aiui  education  of  Columbus, 

mong  the  foreigners  whom  the  fame  of 
^  ^  the  difcoveries  made  by  the  Portuguefe 
had  allured  into  their  fervice,  was  Chrillopher 
Colon  or  Columbus,  a  fubjeft  of  the  republic 
of  Genoa.  Neither  the  time  nor  place  of  his 
birth  are  known  with  certainty  (a) ;  but  he  was 
defcended  of  an  honourable  family,  though  re¬ 
duced  to  indigence  by  various  misfortunes.  His 
anceftors  having  betaken  themfelves  for  fubfi- 
ftence  to  a  fea  faring  life,  Columbus  difcovered, 
in  his  early  youth  ,  the  peculiar  charafter  and 
talents  which  mark  out  a  man  for  that  profeffion* 
His  parents,  inllead  of  thwarting  this  original 
propenfity  of  his  mind ,  feem  to  have  encoura¬ 
ged  and  confirmed  it,  by  the  education  which 
they  gave  him.  After  acquiring  fome  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  the  only  language 
in  which  fclence  was  taught  at  that  time,  he 
was  inftrufted  in  geometry  ,  cofmography  , 
aftronomy,  and  the  art  of  drawing.  To  thefe 
he  applied  with  fuch  ardour  and  predileftion, 
on  account  of  their  conneftion  with  navigation, 
his  favourite  object,  that  he  advanced  with  ra¬ 
pid  proficiency  in  thefludy  of  them.  (1461)  Thus 
qualified,  he  went  to  fea  at  the  age  of  fourteen^ 
a)  See  MOT£  XU 
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and  began  his  career  on  that  element  which  con- 
dufted  him  to  fo  much  glory.  His  early  voya¬ 
ges  were  to  thofe  ports  in  the 'Mediterranean 
wnich  his  countrymen  the  Genoefe  frequented. 
(1467.)  This  being  a  fphere  to  narrow  for  his 
attive  mind,  he  made  an  excurlion  to  the  nor¬ 
thern  feas ,  and  vifited  the  coafts  of  Iceland ,  to 
which  theEnglifh  and  other  nations  had  begun  to 
refort  on  account  of  its  fifhery.  As  navigation, 
in  every  direftion ,  was  now  become  enterpri- 
fing  ,  he  proceeded  beyond  that  ifland  ,  the 
Thule  of  the  ancients,  and  advanced  feveral  de¬ 
grees  within  the  polar  circle.  Having  fatisfied 
his  curiolity  by  a  voyage  ■which  tended  more 
to  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  naval  affairs ,  than 
to  improve  his  fortune,  he  entered  into  thefer- 
vice  of  a  famous  fea  captain ,  of  his  own  name 
and  family.  This  man  commanded  a  fmall 
fquadron,  fitted  out  at  his  own  expence,  and 
by  criiifing  fometimes  againft  the  Mahometans, 
fometimes  againft  the  Venetians,  the  rivals  of 
his  country  in  trade ,  had  acquired  both  wealth 
and  reputation.  With  him  Columbus  continued 
for  feveral  years,  no  lefs  diftinguifaed  for  his 
courage,  than  for  his  experience  as  a  failor. 
At  length ,  in  an  obftinate  engagement ,  of  the 
coaft  of  Portugal,  with  fome  Venetian  caravels, 
returning  richly  laden  from  the  Low  Countries , 
the  veffel  on  board  which  he  ferved  took  fire , 
together  with  one  of  the  enemy’s  fhips  ,  to 
■which  it  was  faft  grappled.  In  this  dreadful 
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extremity  his  intrepidity  and  prefence  of  mind 
did  not  forfake  him.  He  threw  himfelf  into  the 
fea,  laid  hold  of  a  floating  oar,  and  by  the 
fupport  of  it,  and  his  dexterity  in  fwinmung , 
he  reached  the  fhore,  though  above  two  leagues 
diitant,  and  faved  a  life  referved  for  great  un¬ 
dertakings  b). 

He  enters  Into  the  Portiiguef©  fervice. 


As  foon  as  he  recovered  flrength  for  the 
journey,  he  repaired  to  Lifoon,  where  many 
of  his  countrymen  were  fettled.  They  foon 
conceived  fuch  a  favourable  opinion  of  his  me¬ 
rit,  as  \vell  as  talents,  that  they  warmly  fo- 
iicited  him  to  remain  in  that  kingdom,  where 
his  naval  fkill  and  experience  could  not  fail  of 
rendering  him  confpicuous,  To  every  adventu¬ 
rer,  animated  either  with  curiofity  to  vifit  new 
countries,  or  with  ambition  to  diftinguifh  him¬ 
felf,  the  Portuguefe  fervice  was  at  that  time 
extremel)?^  inviting.  Columbus  liflened  with  a 
favourable  ear  to  the  advice  of  his  friends ,  and 
having  gained  the  efleem  of  a  Portuguefe  lady, 
whom  he  married ,  fixed  his  refidence  in  Lifbon. 
This  alliance,  inftead  of  detaching  him  from 
a  fea  faring  life  ,  contributed  to  enlarge  the 
fphere  of  his  naval  knowledge ,  and  to  excite 
a  delire  of  extending  it  Hill  farther.  His  wife 
was  a  daughter  of  Bartolomew  Pereftrello ,  on© 
of  the  captains  employed  by  prince  Henry  in 
-his  navigations .  and  v/ho  ^  under  hi#  prote&ion 

b)  Liffi  pf  Cttlumbus  c.  y, 
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had  difcovered  and  planted  the  iflands  of  Por¬ 
to  Santo  and  Madeira.  Columbus  got  poffehlon 
of  the  journals  and  charts  of  this  experienced 
navigator  ,  and  from  them  he  learned  the  cour- 
fe  which  the  Portuguefe  had  held  in  making 
their  difcoveries  ,  as  well  as  the  various  cir- 
cumftances  which  guided  or  encouraged  them 
in  their  attempts.  The  Rudy  of  thefe  foothed 
and  inflamed  his  favourite  paflion  ;  and  while 
he  contemplated  the  maps  ,  and  read  the  de- 
fcriptions  of  the  new  countries  which  Pereftrei- 
lo  had  feen,  his  impatience  to  vlfit  them  be- 
became  irrefiRible.  In  order  to  indulge  it  ,  he 
made  a  voyage  to  Madeira,  and  continued  du~ 
ring  feveral  years  to  trade  with  that  if] and  , 
with  the  Canaries,  the  Azores,  the  fettlements 
in  Guinea,  and  all  the  other  places  which  the 
Portuguefe  had  difcovered  on  the  continent  of 
Africa  c}. 

The  cffefts  of  their  difcoveries  upon  him. 

By  the  experience  which  Columbus  acqui¬ 
red,  during  fuch  a  variety  of  voyages  to  almoft 
every  part  of  the  globe  with  which ,  at  that  ti¬ 
me,  any  intercourfe  was  carried  on  by  fea,  he 
was  now  become  one  of  the  moR  fkilful  navi¬ 
gators  in  Europe.  But,  not  fatisfied  with  that 
praife,  his  ambition  aimed  at  fomething  more. 
The  fuccefsful  progrefs  of  the  Portuguefe  navi¬ 
gators  had  awakened  a  fpirit  of  curiofity  and 

•)  Lift  of  Columbus,  c. iv.v. 
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emulation,  which  fed  every  man  of  fcience 
upon  examining  all  the  circumftanc.es  that  led 
to  the  difcoveries  which  they  had  made,  or  that 
alforded  a  profpeft  of  fucceeding  in  any  new 
and  bolder  undertaking.  The  mind  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  naturally  inquifitive,  capable  of  deep  re- 
fleftion,  and  turned  to  fpeculations  of  this  kind, 
was  fo  often  employed  in  revolving  the  princi-  - 
pies  upon  which  the  Pormguefe  had  founded 
their  fchemes  of  difcovery,  and  the  mode  ill 
which  they  had  carried  them  on,  that  he  gra- 
duaiiy  began  to  form  an  idea  of  improving  upon, 
their  plan,  and  of  accomplifhing  difcoveries 
which  hitherto  they  had  attempted  in  vain,’ 

He  forms  the  idea  of  a  new  courfe  to  India* 

To  find  out  a  pafiage  by  fea  to  the  Eafi  In¬ 
dies  ,  was  the  great  objeft  in  view  at  that  pe¬ 
riod.  From  the  time  that  the  Portuguefe  doub¬ 
led  Cape  de  Verd,  this  was  the  point  at  which 
they  aimed  in  ail  their  navigations,  and,  in 
comparifon  with  it,-  ail  their  difcoveries  in  Af¬ 
rica  appeared  inconfiderable.  The  fertility  and 
riches  of  India  had  been  known  for  many  ages  ^ 
its  fpices  and  other  valuable  commodities  were 
in  high  requeft  through  out  Europe,  and  the  vail 
wealth  of  tne  Venetians  arifing  from  their  hav¬ 
ing  engroffed  this  trade ,-  had  raifed  the  envy  of 
all  nations.  But  how  intent  fo  ever  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  were  upon  difcovering  a  new  route  to 
thofe  defirable  regions  ,  they  fearched  for  it  on^* 
Robkrtson  VoL  I.  F 
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ly  by  fteermg  towards  the  fouth,  in  hopes  of 
arriving  at  India,  by  turning  to  the  eall,  after 
they  had  failed  round  the  farther  extremity  of 
Africa.  This  courfe  was  dill  unknown  ,  and, 
even  if  difeovered,  was  of  fuch  inimenfe  length, 
that  a  voyage  from  Europe  to  India  muft  have 
appeared  an  undertaking  extremely  arduous,  and 
.  of  very  uncertain  iilue.  More  than  half  a  cen* 
tury  had  been  employed  in  advancing  from  Cape 
Non  to  the  equator;  a  much  longer  fpace  of  ti¬ 
me  might  elapfe  before  the  more  extenfive  na¬ 
vigation  from  that  to  India  could  be  accom- 
plifhed.  ,Thefe  refleftions  upon  the  uncertain¬ 
ty^  the  danger  and  tedioufnefs  of  the  courfe 
which  the  Portuguefe  were  purfuing,  naturally 
led  Columbus  to  confider  whether  a  fhorter  and 
more  direft  pailage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  might  not 
be  found  out.  After  revolving  long  and  feriouf- 
ly  every  circumdance  fuggefted  by  his  fuperiof 
knowledge  in  the  theory  as  well  as  praftice  of 
navigation ,  after  comparing  attentively  the  ob- 
fervations  of  modern  pilots  which  the  hints  and 
conjeftures  of  ancient  authors,  he  at  lafl  con¬ 
cluded,  that  by  Tailing  direftly  towards  the  weft, 
acrofs  the  Atlantic  ocean,  new  countries,  which 
probably  formed  a  part  of  the  vaft  continent  of 
India,  muft  infallibly  be  difeovered. 

The  principles  on  "which  his  theory  was  founded. 

Principles  and  arguments  of  various  kinds, 
And  derived  from  different  fources ,  induced  him 
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to  adopt  this  opinion ,  feemingly  as  chimerical 
as  it  was  new  and  extraordinary.  The  fpheri-. 
cal  figure  of  the  earth  was  known,  and  its  niag^ 
nitude  afcertained  with  fome  degree  of  accura- 
cy.  From  this  it  was  evident,  that  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  formed  but 
a  fmall  portion  of  the  terraqueous  globe.  It 
was  fuitabie  to  our  ideas  concerning  the  wifdom 
and  beneficence  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  vaft  fpace,  flill  unexplored,  was 
not  covered  entirely  by  a  vvaO?e  unprofitable 
ocean ,  but  occupied  by  countries  fit  for  the  ha¬ 
bitation  of  man.  It  appeared  likewife  extreme¬ 
ly  probable,  that  the  continent,  on  this  fide  of 
the  globe,  was  balanced  by  a  proportional  quan¬ 
tity  of  land  in  the  other  hemifphere.  Thefe 
conclufions  concerning  the  exiftence  of  another 
continent,  drawn  from  the  figure  and  flruftur© 
of  the  globe,  were  confirmed  by  the  obferva- 
tions  and  conjeftures  of  modern  navigators.  A 
Portuguefe  pilot,  having  ftretched  farther  to  the 
weft  than  was  ufual  at  that  time,  took  up  apiece 
of  timber  artificially  carved,  floating  upon  the 
feaj  and  as  it  was  driven  towards  him  by  awe- 
fterly  wind,  he  concluded  that  it  came  from  fo- 
me  unknown  land,  fituated  in  that  quarter.  Co¬ 
lumbus,  brother  in  law  had  found,  to  the  weft 
of  the  Madeira  ifles ,  a  piece  of  timber  fafuionevi* 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  brought  by  the  fame 
wind;  and  had  feen  likewife  canes  of  an  enorm¬ 
ous  fize  floating  upon  the  waves ,  which 
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fembled  thofe  defcribed  by  Ptodemy  as  produc¬ 
tions  peculiar  to  the  Eaft  Indies  d).  After  a 
courfe  of  wefterly  winds ,  trees  torn  up  by  the 
roots ,  were  often  driven  upon  the  coafts  of  the 
Azores,  and  at  one  time  the  dead  bodies  of  two 
men ,  with  fingular  features ,  refembiing  neither 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe  nor  of  Africa ,  were 
call  afhore  there. 

As  the  force  of  this  united  evidence,  arifing 
from  theoretical  principles  and  praftical  obfer- 
vations,  led  Columbus  to  expeft  the  difcovery 
of  new  countries  in  the  Weftern  Ocean,  other 
reafons  induced  him  to  believe  that  thefe  muii: 
be  connefted  with  the  continent  of  India.  Though 
the  ancients  had  hardly  ever  penetrated  into  In¬ 
dia  farther  than  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  yet 
fome  Greek  authors  had  ventured  to  defcribe  the 
provinces  beyond  that  river.  As  men  are  prone, 
and  in  liberty,  to  magnify  what  is  remote  or 
unknown,  they  reprefented  them  as  regions  of 
an  immenfe  extent.  Ctefias  afUrmed  that  India 
was  as  large  as  all  the  reft  of  Afia.  Oneficritiis, 
whom  Pliny  the  naturalift  follows  e),  contended 
that  it  was  equal  to  a  third  part  of  the  habitable 

earth.  Nearehus  alTerted,  that  it  would  take 

\ 

four  months  to  march  In  a  ftrarght  line  from  one 
extremity  of  it  to  the  other  f).  The  journal  of 
Marco  Polo,  who  had  proceeded  towards  the* 


d)  Lib.  I.  c.  17, 

c)  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  yi,  c.  17, 

i)  Strab,- Geogr.  lib,  xy.  p.  IQIT. 
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Eafl:  far  beyond  the  limits  to  which  any  Euro¬ 
pean  had  ever  advanced,  feemed  to  confirm  thefe 
cxa|j^erated  accounts  of  the  ancients.  By  his 
magnificent  defcriptions  of  the  kingdoms  of  Ca¬ 
thay  and  Cipango ,  and  of  many  other  countries, 
the  names  of  which  were  unknown  in  Europe, 
India  appeared  to  be  a  region  of  vaft  extent. 
From  thele  accounts ,  which,  ho^^ever  defeftiv^e, 
were  the  moft  accurate  that  the  people  of  Eu¬ 
rope  had  at  that  period  received ,  w'ith  relpeft 
to  the  remote  parts  of  the  Eaft,  Columbus  drew 
a  juft  conclufion.  He  contended,  that,  in  pro- 
poFiion  as  the  continent  of  India  ftretched  out 
towards  the  Eaft,  it  muft,  in  confequence  of 
the  fpherical  figure  of  the  earth,  approach  nea¬ 
rer  to  the  iflands  which  had  lately  been  difco- 
vered  to  the  weft  of  Africa ;  that  the  diftance 
from  the  one  to  the  other  was  probably  not  very 
conftderabie  5  and  that  the  moft  direft,  as  well 
as  fhorteft  courfe,  to  the  remote  regions  of  the 
Eaft  5  was  to  be  found  by  failing  to  the  weft  g^. 
This  notion  concerning  the  vicinity  of  India  to 
the  weftern  parts  of  our  continent,  was  doun- 
tenanced  by  fome  eminent  writers  among  the 
ancients ,  the  fan6tion  of  whofe  authority  was 
neceftary  in  that  age,  to  procure  a  favourable 
reception  to  any  tenet.  Ariftotle  thought  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  Columns  of  Hercules ,  or  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  were  not  far  removed  from  the  Eaft 
Indies,  and  that  there  might  be  a  communica- 

g)  See  NOTE  Xlf. 
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tlon  by  fea  between  them  h).  Seneca,  in  terms 
Hill  more  explicit,  alFirms ,  that,  with  a  fair 
wind,  one  might  fail  from  Spain  to  India  in  a 
few  days  i).  The  famous  Atlantic  ifland  de- 
fcribed  by  Plato,  and  fuppofed  by  many  to  be  a 
real  country,  *  beyond  which  a  vaft  unknown 
continent  w^as  fituated,  is  reprefented  by  him 
as  lying  at  no  great  dillance  from  Spain.  After 
weighing  all  thefe  particulars  ,  Columbus  ,  ia 
Whofe  character  the  modefty  and  diffidence  of 
true  genius  \vas  united  with  the  ardent  enthu- 
Hafm  of  a  projector,  did  not  reft  with  fuch  ab- 
folute  affurance  either  upon  his  own  arguments,, 
or  upon  the  authority  of  the  ancients,  as  not 
to  confult  fuch  of  his  contemporaries  as  w^ere 
capable  of  comprehending  the  nature  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  he  produced  in  fupport  of  his  opi¬ 
nion.  As  early  as  the  year  one  thoufand  four 
hundred  and  fevtnty-four,  he  communicated  his 
ideas  concerning  the  probability  of  difcovering 
new  countries,  by  failing  \v(5ft wards ,  to  Paul, 
a  phyfician  of  Florence,  eminent  for  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  cofmography,  and  who,  from  the  learn¬ 
ing  as  well  as  candour  which  he  difcovers  in  his 
reply ,  appears  to  have  been  w'ell  intitled  to  the 
confidence  which  Columbus  placed  in  him.  He 
W^armly  approved  of  the  plan,  fuggefted  feverai. 
fafts  in  confirmation  of  it,  and  encouraged  Co- 

h)  Ariftot.  de  coelo ,  lib.  ii.  c.  14,  edit.  Du  Val,  Par-  5^2$. 
voL  I,  p.  472.  , 

^  Senec.  Quseft.  Natur.  lib.  I.  in  proem; 
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lumbus  to  perfevere  in  an  undertaking  fo  lauda¬ 
ble,  and  which  mull  redound  fo  much  to  the 
honour  of  his  country,  and  the  benefit  of  Eu- 
jpope  k). 

His  fchcmes  for  carrying  it  Into  execution. 

To  a  mind  lefs  capable  of  forming  and  of 
executing  great  „defigns  than  that  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  allthofe  reafonings ,  obfervations ,  and  au¬ 
thorities,  would  have  ferved  only  as  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  fome  plaufible  and  fruitlefs  theory, 
which  might  have  furnifhed  matter  for  inge¬ 
nious  difeourfe,  or  fanciful  conjecture.  But 
with  his  fanguine  and  enterprifing  temper  ^ 
fpeculation  led  direftly  to  aftion.  Fully  fa- 
tisfied  himfelf  with  refpeft  to  the  truth  of 
his  fyflem ,  he  was  impatient  to  bring  *  it  to 
the  tell  of  experiment,  and  to  fet  out  upon  ft 
voyage  of  difeovery.  The  firft  ftep  toward® 
this  was  to  fecure  the  patronage  of  fome  of 
the  confiderable  powers  in  Europe,  capable  of 
undertaking  fuch  an  enterprife.  His  long  ab- 
fence  had  not  extinguiflied  the  aiTeftion  which 
he  bore  to  his  native  country,  he  wifhed  that 
it  fhould  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labours  and  in-' 
vencion. 

He  applies  to  the  Genoefe, 

With  this  view,  he  laid  his  feheme  befo¬ 
re  the  fenate  of  Genoa,  and  making  his  coun- 

« 

i')  Life  of  Columbus  ,  c,  vHh 
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try  the  firft  tender  of  Ills  fervice,  offered  to 
fail  under  the  banners  of  the  republic,  in  queff 
of  the  new  regions  which  he  expefted  to  dif- 
cover.  But  Columbus  had  reiided  for  fo  many 
years  in^  foreign  parts  ,  that  his  countrymen 
were  unacquainted  with  his  abilities  and  char 
rafter;  and,  though  a  maritime  people,  they 
were  fo  little  accuftomed  to  diftant  voyages  , 
that  they  could  form  no  juft  idea  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  he  founded  his  hopes  of  fuc- 
cefs.  They  inconfiderately  rejefted  his  propo- 
fal ,  as  the  dream  of  a  chimerical  projeftor  ^ 
and  loft  for  ever  the  opportunity  of  reftoring 
their  commonwealth  to  its  ancient  fplendour 

To  the  king  of  Portugal, 

/ 

Having  performed  what  was  due  to  his 
country ,  Columbus  was  fo  little  dicouraged  by 
the  repulfe  which  he  had  received,  that,  in- 
Head  of  relinquifhiiig  his  undertaking,  he  pur- 
fued  it  with  frefh  ardour.  He  made  his  next 
overture  to  John  IL  king  of  Portugal,  in  who 
fe  dominions  he  had  been  long  eftablifhed,  and 
whom  he  conftdered  on  that  account,  as  ha¬ 
ving  the  fecond  claim  to  his  fervice.  Here 
every  circumftance  feemed  to  promife  him  a 
more  favourable  reception.  He  applied  to  a 
monarch  of  an  enterp riling  genius,  no  incom¬ 
petent  judge  in  naval  affairs,  and  proud  of  pa*^ 
tronifing  every  attempt  to  difcover  new  coun-! 

1)  Herrera  Hift,  de  las  Indias  Occid.  Dec,  l,  lib,  i,  c, 
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tries.  His  fabjefts  were  the  moll  experienced 
navigators  in  Europe  ,  and  the  lead  apt  to 
be  intimidated  either  by  1;he  novelty  or  bold* 
nefs  of  any  maritime  expedition.  In  Portu¬ 
gal  ,  the  profeffional  fkill  of  Columbus  ,  as  weli 
as  his  perfonal  good  qualities ,  were  thorough¬ 
ly  known  ;  and  as  the  former  rendered  it  pro* 
bable  that  his  fcheme  was  not  altogether  chi¬ 
merical  ,  the  latter  exempted  him  from  the  fuf- 
picion  of  any  liniiler  intention  in  propoiing  it. 
Accordingly,  the  king  lifiiened  to  him  in  the 
mofl:  gracious  manner,  and  referred  the  confi- 
detation  of  his  plan  to  Diego  Ortiz,  bifhop  of 
Ceuta  ,  and  two  Jewifh  phyhcians  ,  eminent 
cofmographers ,  whom  he  was  accufiomed  *  to 
confult  in  matters  of  this  kind.  As  in  Genoa ^ 
ignorance  had  oppofed  and  difapointed  Colum¬ 
bus,  in  Lifbon  he  had  to  combat  with  preju¬ 
dice,  an  enemv  no  lefs  formidable.  The  per- 
fons,  according  to  whofe  decilion  his  fcheme 
was  to  be  adopted  or  rejected,  had  been  the 
chief  clireftors  of  the  Portuguefe  navigations 
and  had  advifed  to  fearch  for  a  paffage  to  In¬ 
dia,  by  fteering  a  courfe  direftly  oppofite  to 

that  which  Columbus  recommended  as  fhorter 

• 

and  more  certain.  They  could  not,  therefore, 
approve  of  his  propofal ,  without  fubmitting  to 
the  double  mortification  of  condemning  their 
own  theory,  and  of  acknowledging  his  fupe-^ 
rior  fagacity. 
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By  whom  he  is  deceived* 

After  teriiing  him  with  captious  que- 
Ulons  ,  and  itartiifg  innunierable  objections 
w^th  a  view  of  betraying  him  into  fuch  a  par¬ 
ticular  explanation  of  his  fyitem,  as  might  draw 
from  him  a  full  difcovmry  of  its  nature,  they 
deferred  paffing  a  final  judgment  with  refpeft 
to  it.  lu  the  mean  time,  they  confpired  to  rob 
him  of  the  honour  and  advantages  which  he 
expefted  from  the  fuccefs  of  his  fcheme,  ad-^‘ 
vifing  the  king  to  difpatch  a  vefTel,  fecretly, 
in  order  to  attempt  the  propofed  difcovery,  by 
following  exaftly  the  courfe  which  Columbus 
feemed  to  point  out.  John,  forgetting  on  this 
occafion  the  fentiments  becoming  a  'monarch, 
meanly  adopted  this  perfidious  counfel.  But 
the  pilot  ,  chofen  to  execute  Columbus  plan, 
had  neitner  the  genius  ,  nor  the  fortitude  of 
its  autnor.  Contrary  winds  arofe,  no  fight  of 
approaching  land  appeared ,  his  courage  failed, 
and  he  returned  to  Lifbon ,  execrating  the  pro- 
jeft  as  equally  extravagant  and  dangerous 

He  leaves  Portugal ,  and  repairs  to  the  court  of  Spain. 

Upon  dlfcovering  this  difhonourable  trans- 
aftion  ,  Columbus  felt  the  indignation  natural 
to  an  ingenuous  mind,  and  in  the  warmth  of 
his  refentnient  determined  to  ,break  off  all  in- 
tercourfe  witn  a  nation  capable  of  fuch  flagrant 

m)  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  xi,  Herrera,  decad,  i.  lib  I 
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treachery.  He  inllantly  quitted  the  "kingdom, 
and  landed  in  Spain  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
year  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  eighty 
four,  As  he  was  now  at  liberty  to  court  the 
proteftlon  of  any  patron ,  whom  he  could  en¬ 
gage  to  approve  of  his  plan ,  and  to  carry  it 
into  execution,  he  refolved  to  propofe  it  in 
peiTon  to  Ferdinand  and.  Ifabella .  who  at  that 
time  governed  the  united  kingdoms  of  Gaftil# 
and  Aragon,  , 

Sends  his  brother  into  England. 

But,  as  he  had  already 'experienced  the 
uncertain  iffue  of  applications  to  kings  and  mi-  . 
nifters ,  he  took  the  precaution  of  fending-  in¬ 
to  England  his  brother  Bartholomew,  to  whom 
he  had  fully  communicated  his  ideas  ,  in  or¬ 
der  that  he  might  negociate  ,  at  the  fame  ti¬ 
me  with  Henry  Vll.  who  was  reputed  one 
of  the  moll  fagacious  as  well  as  opulent  prin- 
pes  in  Europe. 

Obftacies  to  his  fuccefs  in  Spain. 

It  was  not  without  reafon  that  Columbus 
entertained  doubts  and  fears  with  refpeft  to 
the  reception  of  his  propofals  in  the  Spanifh 
court.  Spain  was,  at  that  juncture ,  ^  engaged 
in  a  dangerous  war  with  Granada,  the  laft  of 
the  Moorifh  kingdoms.  The  wary  and  fufpi-» 
cious  temper  of  Ferdinand  was  not  formed  to 
xelifh  bold  or  uncommon  defigns.  .  Ifabella  , 
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though  more  generous  and  enterprxfing  ,  was. 
under  the  influence  of  her  hufband  in  all  her 
aftions.  The  Spaniards  had  hitherto  made  no 
efforts  to  extend  navigation  beyond  its  ancient 
limits,  and  had  beheld  the  amazing  progrefs  of 
diicovery  among  their  neighbours  the  Portugue- 
fe,  without  one  attempt  to  imitate  or  to  rival 
them.  The  war  with  the  Infidels  afforded  an 
ample  field ,  to  the  national  aftivity  and  love 
of  glory.  Under  circumftances  fo  infavourab- 
ie,  it  was  impoffible  for  Columbus  to  make  ra¬ 
pid  progrefs  with  a  nation ,  naturally  flow  and 
dilatory  in  forming  all  its  refolutions.  His 
charafter,  however,  was  admirably  adapted  to 
that  of  the  people,  whofe  confidence  and  pro¬ 
tection  he  follicited,  He  was  grave,  though 
courteous  in  his  deportment ,  circumfpedt  in 
his  words  and  aftions  ,  irreproachable  in  his 
morals ,  and  exemplary  in  his  attention  to  all 
the  duties  and  funftions  of  religion.  By  qua¬ 
lities  fo  refpeftable ,  he  not  only  gained  many 
private  friends ,  but  acquired  fucli  general  effeem, 
that,  notwithffanding  the  plainnefs  of  his  ap^ 
pearance,  fuitable  to  the  mediocrity  of  his  for¬ 
tune,  he  was  not  confidered  as  a  mere  adven^ 
turer,  to  whom  indigence  had  fuggefted  a  vifi- 
onary  projeft,  but  was  received  as  a  perfonto 
whofe  propofitions  Terious  attention  was  due. 

His  fchcme  examined  by  unfkinful  judges. 

Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  though  fully  occu¬ 
pied  by  their  operations  againft  the  Moors, 


paid  fo  much  regard  to  Columbus,  as  to  remit 
the  confideration  of  his  plan  to  the  queen’s 
confehbr,  Ferdinand  de  Talavera.  He  conful- 
ted  fuch  of  his  countrymen  ,  as  were  fuppofed 
beft  qualified  to  decide  wfith  refpeft  to  a  fubjetl 
of  this  kind.  But  true  fcience  had  hitherto, 
made  fo  little  progrefs  in  Spain ,  that  the  pre¬ 
tended  philofophers,  felefted  to  judge  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fuch  moment,  did  not  comprehend  the 
firft  principles  upon  which  Columbus  founded 
his  conjeftures  and  hopes.  Some  of  them, 
from  miftaken  notions  concerning  the  dimen- 
fions  of  the  globe,  contended  that  a  voyage  to 
thofe  remote  parts  of  the  eaft,  which  Columbus 
expefted  to  difcover,  could  not  be  performed 
in  lefs  than  three  years.  Others  concluded  , 
that  either  he  would  find  the  ocean  to  be  of  in¬ 
finite  extent,  according  to  the  opinion  of  fome 
ancient  philofophers;  or,  if  he  fhould  perfift  in 
fleering  towards  the  weft  beyond  a  certain 
point,  that  the  convex  figure  of  the  globe  would 
prevent  his  return,  and  that  lie  muft  inevitab¬ 
ly  perifh,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  open  a  com¬ 
munication  between  the  two  oppofite  hemifphe- 
res  ,  which  nature  had  for  ever  disjoined. 
Ev^n  without  deigning  to  enter  into  any  par-' 
ticular  difcuffion  ,  many  rejefted  the  fcheme 
in  general ,  upon  the  credit  of  a  maxim ,  un¬ 
der  which  the  ignorant  and  unenterprifing  fhel- 
ter  themfelves  in  every  age.  „  That  it  is  pre- 
fumptuoui?  in  »ny  perfon  ,  ta  fuppofe  that  he 
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a^one  poffeffes  knowledge  fuperior  to  all  the 
red  of  mankind  united.  **  They  maintained, 
that  if  there  were  really  any  fuch  countries  as 
Columbus  pretended ,  they  could  not  have  re¬ 
mained  fo  long  concealed,  nor  would  the  wif- 
dom  and  higacity  of  former  ages  have  left  the 
glory  of  this- invention  to  an  obfcure  Genoefe 
pilot. 


Who  make  an  unfavourable  report  concerning  it. 


It  required  all  Columbus  patience  and  ad* 
drefs  to  negoclate  with  men  capable  of  advan¬ 
cing  fuch  ftrange  propcfitions.  He  had  to  con¬ 
tend  not  only  with  the  obftinacy  of  ignorance, 
hut  with  what  is  dill  more  intradlable,  the  pri¬ 
de  of  falfe  knowledge.  After  innumerable  con¬ 
ferences  ,  and  wading  five  years  in  fruidefs 
-endeavours  to  inform  and  to  fadsfy  judges  fo 
little  capable  of  deciding  with  propriety,  Tala- 
vera,  at  lad,  made  fuch  an  unfavourable  re¬ 
port  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  as  induced  them 
to  acquaint  Columbus,  'that  until  the  war  with 
the  Moors  fhoufd  be  brought  to  a  period,  it 
wmuld  be  imprudent  to  engage  in  any  new  and 
expenfive  enterprife.  .  • 

Whatever  care  was  taken  to  foften  the  h^fh- 
nefs  of  this  declaration,  Columbus  confidered  it 
as  a  final  rejeftion  of  his  propofals.  But  hap¬ 
pily  for  mankind  ,  that  fuperiority  of  genius, 
which  is  capable  of  forming  great  and  uncom¬ 
mon  deligns  ,  is  ufually  accompanied  with  aa 
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ardent  enthiifiafin,  which  can  neither  re  cooled 

fcy  delays,  nor  damped  by  difappointment.  Co¬ 
lumbus  was  of  this  fanguine  temper.  Though 
he  felt  deeply  the  cruel  blow  given  to  his  hopes, 
and  retired  immediately  from  a  court,  where 
he  bad  been  amufed  fo  long  with  vain  expecta¬ 
tions,  his  confidence  in.the  juftnefs  of  his  own 

fyftem  did  not  diminifh,  and  his  impatience  to 
demonftrate  the  truth  of  it  by  an  aftual  experi¬ 
ment  became  greater  than  ever.  Having  court¬ 
ed  the  protection  of  fovereign  Hates  without 
fuccefs  ,  he  applied,  next,  to  perfons  of  infe¬ 
rior  rank ,  and  addreffed  fucceffively  the  dukes 
of  Medina  Sidonia,  and  Medina  Celi,  who,  though 
fubjefts,  were  pofleiTed  of  power  and  opulence 
more  than  equal  to  the  enterprife  which  he  pro- 
jefted.  His  negociations  with  them  proved  as 
fruitlefs  as  thofe  in  which  he  had  been  hitherto 
engaged ;  for  thefe  noblemen  were  either  as  litt¬ 
le  convinced  by  Columbus  arguments  as  their 
Superiors ,  or  they  were  afraid  of  alarming  the 
jealoufy ,  and  offending  the  pride  of  Ferdinandj 
by  countenancing  a  fcheme  which  he  had  re- 
Jefted  n}. 

Ncgodation  of  bis  brother  in  England* 

Amid  the  painful  fenfations  occafioned  hf 
fuch  a-fucceffion  of  difappointments ,  Columbus 
had  to  fuftain  the  additional  diflrefs ,  of  having 
received  no  accounts  of  his  brother,  whom  ho 
•)  Life  of  Coluttib,  e,  13,  Herrera  ,  dec.  S,  Hb,  j,  9,  7. 
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had  fent  to  the  court  of  England.  In  his  voyage 
to  that  country ,  Bartholomew  had  been  fo  un¬ 
fortunate  as  to  .fall  into  the  hands  of  pirates, 
who  having  Hripped  him  of  every  thing,  de¬ 
tained  him  a  prifoner  for  feveral  years.  At  length, 
he  made  his  efcape,  and  arrived  in  London,  but 
In  fuch  extreme  indigence,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  employ  himfelf  during  a  confiderable  time, 
in  draving  and  felling  maps ,  in  order  to  pick 
up  as  much  money  as  would  purchafe  a  decent 
drefs ,  ill  which  he  might  venture  to  appea,r  at 
court.  He  then  laid  before  the  king  the  pro- 
polhis  with  which  he  had  been  eritrufled  by  his 
brother,  and,  notwithitanding  Henry’s  exceffive 
caution  and  parfimony,  which  rendered  him 
averfe  to  new  or  expenlive  undertakings  ,  he 
received  Columbus  overtures,  with -more  ap¬ 
probation  than  any  monarch  to  whom  they  had 

hitherto  been  prefented. 

« 

Columbus  has  fome  profpefts  of  encouragement  in  Spain, 

Mean  while ,  Columbus  being  unacquainted 
with  his  brother’s  fate,  and  having  now  no  pro- 
fpeft  of  encouragement  in  Spain  ,  refolved  to 
vifit  the  court  of  England  in  perfon ,  in  hopes 
of  meeting  with  a  more  favourable  reception 
there.  He  had  already  made  preparations  for 
this  propofe,  and  taken  mealures  for  thedlfpo- 
fal  of  his  children  during  hisabfence,  when  Juan' 
Perez,  the  guardian  of  the  monaftery  of  Rabida, 
near  Palos^  in  which  they  had  been  educated, 

earnefily 
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€a.rneflly  folicited  him  to  defer  his  journey  for 
a  fhort  time.  Perez  was  a  man  of  confiderable 
learning,  and  of  fome  credit  by  Queen  I'fabella, 
to  whom  he  was  known  perfonaliy.  He  was 
warmly  attached  to  Columbus,  with  whole  abi¬ 
lities  as  well  as  integrity  he  had  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  being  acquainted.  Prompted  by  cu- 
riofity  or  by  friendfhip,  he  entered  upon  an  ac¬ 
curate  examination  of  his  fyllem,  in  conjunttion 
with  a  pliyiician  fettled  in  the  neighbourli  ictd , 
who  was  a  conilderable  proficient  in  mathema¬ 
tical  knowledge.  This  invelHgation  fatisfied 
them  fo  thoroughly,  with  refpeft  to  the  folidity 
of  the  principles  on  which  Columbus  founded 
his  opinion ,  and  the  probability  of  fuccefs  in 
executing  the  plan  which  he  propofed,  that  Pe¬ 
rez,  in  order  to  prevent  his  country  from  being 
deprived  of  the  glory  and  benefit,  which  muft 
accrue  to  the  patrons  of  fuch  a  great  enterprize, 
ventured  to  write  to  Ifabella,  conjuring  her  to 
confider  the  matter  a  new,  with  the  attention 
which  it  merited. 

Moved  by  the  reprefentatloHs  of  a  perfon 
whom  fhe  refpefted,  Ifabella  defired  Perez  to 
repair  immediately  to  the  village  of  Santa  Fe  ; 
in  which  ,  on  account  of  the  liege  of  Granada, 
the  court  refided  at  that  time  ,  that  fhe  might 
confer  with  him  upon  this  important  fubjeft. 
(iq.91)  The  firff  effect  of  their  interview  was  a 
gracious  invitation  of  Columbus  back  to  court, 
accompanied  with  the  prefent  of  a  fmall  funi  to 
KoBJiRTSON  Vol.  L  G 
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N  equip  hitu  for  the  journey.  As  there  was  now 
a  certain  proipeft,  that  the  war  with  the  Moors 
would  fpeedily  be  brought  to  an  happy  iffueby 
the  reduftion  of  Granada,  which  would-leave 
the  nation  at  liberty  to  engage  in  new  under¬ 
takings  5  this ,  as  well  as  the  mark  of  royal  fa¬ 
vour,  with  which  Columbus  had  been  lately  ho¬ 
noured,  encouraged  his  friends  to  appear  with 
greater  confidence  than  formerly  in  iupport  of 
Ills  fcheme.  The  chief  of  thefe,  Alonfo  de  Quin- 
tanilla,  comptroller  of  the  finances  in  Caftile, 
and  Louis  de  Santangel,  receiver  of  the  eccle- 
liaftical  revenues  in  Aragon,  whofe  meritorious 
zeal  in  promoting  this  great  defign  entitles  their 
names  to  an  honourable  place  in  hiftory,  untro- 
duced  Columbus  to  many  perfons  of  high  rank, 
and  interefted  them  warmly  in  his  behalf. 

Is  again  difappointed. 

But  it  was  not  an  eafy  matter  to  infpire  Fer¬ 
dinand  with  favourable  fentiments.  He  flill  re¬ 
garded  Columbus  projeft  as  extravagant  and 
chimeiical,  and  in  order  to  render  the' efforts 
of  his  partizans  ineffeftual ,  he  had  the  addrefs 
to  employ  in  this  new  negociation  with  him, 
fome  of  the  perfons  who  had  formerly  pronoun¬ 
ced  his  fcheme  to  be  inprafticable.  To  their 
aftoniihment ,  Columbus  appeared  before*  them 
with  the  fame  confident  hopes  of  fuccefs  as  for- 
merly ,  and  inflfted  upon  the  fame  high  recom- 
pence.  He  propofed  that  a  fmall  fleet  fhould 
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be  fitted  out,  under  his  command,  to  attempt 
the  dd'covery,  and  demanded  to  be  appointed 
hereditary  admiral  and  viceroy  of  all  the  feas 
and  lands  which  he  fhould  difcover,  and  to  have 
the  tenth  of  the  profits  arifing  from  them,  fett¬ 
led  irrevocably  upon  himfelf  and  his  defcendants. 
At  the  fame  time,  he  offered  to  advance  the 
eighth  part  of  the  fum  neceffary  for  accomplifn- 
ing  his  defign,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  be 

entitled  to  a  proportional  fhare  of  benefit  from 
the  adventure.  If  the  enterprife  fhould  totally 
milcarry,  he  made  no  ftipulation  for  any  reward 
or  emolument  whatever.  Inftead  of  viewing  this 
.  conduct  as  the  cleareft  evidence  of  his  full  per- 
fuafion  with  refpeft  to  the  truth  of  his  own  fy- 
ftem,  or  being  ftruck  with  that  magnanimity, 
wnich,  after  fo  many  delays  and  repulfes,  could 
ftoop  to  nothing  inferior  to  its  original  claiiijs, 
the  perfons  with  whom  Columbus  treated,  be¬ 
gan  meanly  to  calculate  the  expence  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  ,  and  the  value  of  the  reward  which  he 
demanded.  The  expence,  moderate  as  it  v/as, 
they  reprefented  to  be  to  great  for  Spain ,  in 
theprefent  exhaufied  ftate  of  its  finances.  They 
contended,  that  the  honours  and  emoluments 
claimed  'by  Columbus,  were  exorbitant,  even 
if  he  fiiould  perform  the  utmoft  of  what  he  had 
promiled  ;  and  h  all  his  laiigulne  hopes  ffjould 
piove  illufive,  fucli  vafi:  concefiions  to  an  ad¬ 
venturer  would  be.  deemed  not  only  inconfide- 
rate,  but  ridiculous.  In  this  impofing  garb  of 
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caution  and  prudence,  their  opinion  appeared 
fo  plaullble  ,  and  was  fo  warmly  fupported  by 
Ferdinand  ,  that  Ifabella  declined  giving  any 
countenance  to  Columbus,  and  abruptly  broke 
off  the  negociation  with  him  which  fhe  had 
begun. 

This  was  more  mortifying  to  Columbus  than 
all  the  difappointment  which  he  had  hitherto 
met  with.  The  invitation  to  court  from  Ihibella, 
like  an  unexpefted  ray  of  light  ,  had  opened 
fuch  profpedls  of  fuccefs ,  as  encouraged  him 
to  hope  that  his  labours  were  at  an  end  ;  but 
now  darknefs  and  uncertainty  returned ,  and  " 
his  mind,  firm  as  it  was  ,  could  hardly  fupport 
the  fhock  of  fuch  an  unforefeen  reverfe.  He 
withdrew  in  deep  anguifh  from  court,  with  an 
intention  of  profecuting  his  voyage  to  England;, 
as  his  lafl  refource. 

Proves  at  laft  fuccefsful  January  s.  1492* 

About  that  time  Granada  furrendered,  and 
Terdinand  and  Ifabella  in  triumphal  pomp,  took 
poffeffion  of  a  city,  the  reduftion  of  which  ex¬ 
tirpated  a  foreign  power  from  the  heart  of  their 
dominions,  and  rendered  them  mafcers  of  all 
the  provinces,  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  As  the 
flow  of  fpirits  which  accompanies  fuccefs  ele¬ 
vates  the  mind,  and  renders  it  enterpriling, 
Quintanilla  and  Santangel,  the  vigilant  and  dif- 
cerning  patrons  of  Columbus,  took  advantage 
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of  this  favourable  fitiiation,  in  order  to  make 
one  effort  more  in  behalf  of  their  friend.  They 
addreffed  themfelves  to  Ifabella,  and,  after  ex- 
preiTing  fome  furprife,  that  fhe,  who  had  al¬ 
ways  been  the  munificent  patronefs  of  generous 
undertakings,  fhould  hefitate  fo  long  to  coun¬ 
tenance  the  moft  fplendid  fcheme  that  had  ever 
been  propofed  to  any  monarch ;  they  reprefen- 
ted  to  her,  that  Columbus  was  a  man  of  a  found 
underllanding  and  virtuous  charafter,  well  qua¬ 
lified  by  his  experience  in  navigation  ,  as  well 
as  his  knowledge  of  geometry,  to  form  juft 
ideas  with  refpeft  to  the  ftrufture  of  the  globe 
and  the  fituation  of  its  various  regions ;  that, 
by  offering  to  rifle  his  own  life  and  fortune  in 
the  execution  of  his  fcheme,  he  gave  the  moft 
fatisfying  evidence  both  of  his  integrity  and 
hope  of  fuccefs  ;  that  the  fum  requiftte  for 
equipping  fuch  an  armament  as  he  demanded 
was  inconnderable ,  and  the  advantages  which 
might  accrue  from  his  undertaking  were  im- 
menfe  ;  that  he  demanded  no  recompence  for 
his  invention  and  labour,  but  what  was  to  arlfe 
from  the  countries  which  he  fhould  difeover; 
that,  as  it  was  worthy  of  her  magnanimity  to 
make  this  noble  attempt  to  extend  the  fphere  of 
human  knowledge,  and  to  open  an  intercourfe 
with  regions  hitherto  unknown,  fo  it  would 
afford  the  higheft  fatisfaftion  to  her  piety  and 
zeal,  after  reeftablifhing  the  Chriftian  faith  in 
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thofe  provinces  of  Spain  from  which  it  had  been 
long  banifhed ,  to  diicover  a  new  world,  to 
which  fne  might  communicate  the  light  and 
bleffings  of  divine  truth;  that  if  now  fhe  did 
not  decide  inftantly ,  the  opportunity  would  be 
irretrievably  loft  ;  that  Columbus  was  on  his 
way  to  foreign  countries,  where  fome  prince, 
more  fortunate  or  adventurous,  would*  clofe 
with  his  propofals,  and  Spain  would  for  ever 
bewail  the  fatal  timidity  which  had  excluded 
her  from  the  glory  and  advantages  that  fhe  had 
once  in  her  pow'er  to  have  enjoyed. 

Thefe  forcible  arguments,  urged  by  per- 
fons  of  fuch  authority,  and  at  a  juncture  fo 
well  chofen,  produced  the  deftred  eftect.  They 
difpelled  all  Iftibella’s  doubts  and  fears;  fhe  or¬ 
dered  Columbus  to  be  inftantly  recalled,  decla¬ 
red  her  refoiution  of  employing  him  on  his  own 
terms,  and  regretting  the  low  ftate  of  her  fi¬ 
nances,  generoufly  offered  to  pledge  her  own 
jewels ,  in  order  to  raife  as  much  money  as 
might  be  needed  in  making  preparations  for  the 
voyage.  (1492)  Santangel,  in  a  tranfport  of 
gratitude,  kiffed  the  queen’s  hand,  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  ftu^e  her  from  having  recourfe  to  fuch  a 
mortifying  expedient  for  procuring  money,  en¬ 
gaged  to  advance  immediately  the  fum  that  was 
requifite  o). 

o)  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib,  l,  c, 8. 
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The  conditions  of  his  agreement  with  Spain. 

Columbus  had  proceeded  fome  leagues  oti 
his  journey,  when  the  meffenger  from  Ifabella 
overtook  him.  Upon  receiving  an  account  of 

revolution  in  his  favour,  he  re¬ 
turned  directly  to  Santa  Fe,  though  fome  re¬ 
mainder  of  didldence  hill  iftingled  itfelf  with 
his  joy.  But  the  cordial  reception  which  he 
met  with  from  Ifabella,  together  with  the  near 
profpecl  of  fetting  out  upon  that  voyage  which 
had  lo  long  been  the  objedl  of  his  thoughts  and 
wjflies,  foon  effaced  the  remembrance  of  all  that 
he  had  fullered  in  Spain,  during  eight  tedious 
^  ears  of  folicitation  and  fufpence.  The  nego— 
ciation  now  went  forward  with  facility  and  di- 
fpatch,  and  a  treaty  or  capitulation  with  Co¬ 
lumbus  was  iigned  on  the  fevei:yteenth  of  April, 
one-  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety- two.  The 
chief  articles  of  it  were,  i.  Ferdinand  and  Ifa¬ 
bella,  as  fovereigns  of  the  ocean,  conftituted 
Columbus  their  high  admiral  in  all  the  Teas,'  if- 
lands  and  continents,  which  fhould  be  difco- 
vered  by  his  induftry  ;  and  Hipulated  that  he 
and  his  heirs  for  ever  fhould  enjoy  this  office, 
with  the  fame  powers  and  prerogatives  which 
belonged  to  the  high  admiral  of  Caflile,  within 
the  limits  of  his  jurifdi6lion.  2.  They  appoin¬ 
ted  Columbus  their  viceroy  in  all  the  iflands 
and  continents  which  he  fhould  difcover;  but 
if ,  for  the  better  adminiftration  of  affairs ,  it 
fnould  hereafter  be  neceffary  to  eftablifii  a  fe- 
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parate  governor  in  any  of  thofe  countries,  they 
authorifed  Columbus  to  name  three  perfons ,  of 
whom  they  would  chufe  one  for  that  office; 
and  the  dignity  of  viceroy,  with  all  its  immu¬ 
nities  ,  was  likewife  to  be  hereditary  in  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Columbus^  3.  They  granted  to  Colum¬ 
bus  and  his  heirs  for  ever  the  tenth  of  the  free 
profits  accruing  from  the  produftions  and  com- 
meice  of  the  countries  which  he  fhould  difco- 
ver.  4.  The/  declared,  that  if  any  controver- 
fy  orHaw-fuit  fhall  arife  v/ith  refpeft  to  any 
mercantile  tranfaftion  in  ’the  countries  which 
fhould  be  dlfcovered ,  it  fhould  be  determined 
by  the  foie  authority  of  Columbus,  or  of  judges 
to  be  appointed  by  him.  5.  They  permitted 
Columbus  to  advance  one  eighth  part  of  what 
fhould  be  expended  in  preparing  for  the  expe¬ 
dition,  and  in  carrying  on  commerce  with  the 
countries  which  he  fhould  difcover,  and  intitled 
him  ,  in  return  to  an  eighth  part  of  the  pro¬ 
fit  p). 

(1492).  Though  the  name  of  Ferdinand 
appears  conjoined  with  that  of  Ifabella  in  this 
tranfadtion,  his  diftruft  of  Columbus  was  ftill  fo 
violent .  that  he  refufed  to  take  any  part  in  the 
enterprife ,  as  king  of  Aragon.  As  the  whole 
expence  of  the  expedition  was  to  be  defrayed 
by  the  crown  of  Castile,  Ifabella  referved  for 
her  fubjefts  of  that  kingdom  an  exclufive  right 


r)  Life  of  Columbus,  0,15,  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  i.  c.  9i 
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to  all  the  benefits  which  might  redound  from 
its  fuccefs.  , 


The  preparations  for  his  voyage. 

As  foon  as  the  treaty  was  figned,  Ifabella, 
by  her  attention  and  aftivity  in  forwarding  the 
preparations  for  the  voyage  ,  endeavoured  to 
make  fome  reparation  to  Columbus  for  the  time 
v/hich  he  had  loft  in  fruitlefs  folicitation.  By 
the  tweltth  of  May,  all  that  d'epended  upon  her 
'  was  adj lifted,  and  Columbus  waited  on  thekinp- 
and  queen,  in  order  to  receive  their  final  in- 
ftruftions.  Eve'ry  thing  refpefting  the  deftina- 
tion  and  conduft  of  the  voyage,  they  commit¬ 
ted  implicitly  to  the  difpofal  of  his  prudence. 
But,  that  they  might  avoid  giving  any  juft  can- 
fe  of  offence  to  the  king  of  Portugal  ,  they 
ftriftly  enjoined  him  not  to  approach  near  to  the 
Portuguefe  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea, 
nor  ill  any  of  the  other  countries  to  which  the 
Portuguefe  claimed  right  as  difcoverers.  Ifa¬ 
bella  had  ordered  the  fhips ,  of  which  Colum¬ 
bus  was  to  take  the  command,  to  be  fitted  out 
in  the  port  of  Palos ,  a  fmall  maritime  town  in 
the  province  of  Andalufta.  As  the  guardian 
Juan  Perez,  to  whom  Columbus  had  already 
been  fo  much  indebted ,  refided  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  this  place,  he,  by  the  influence  of 
that  good  ecclefiaftic  ,  as  well  as  by  his  own 
conneftionwith  the  inhabitants,  not  only  raifed 
among  them  what  he  wanted  of  the  fum  that 
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he  was  bound  by  treaty  to  advance,  but  enga¬ 
ged  feverai  of  them  to  accompany  him  in  the 
voyage.  The  chief  of  thefe  affociates  were 
three  brothers  of  the  name  of  Pinzon ,  of  con- 
fiderable  wealth,  and  of  great  experience  in  na¬ 
val  affairs,  who  were  willing  to  hazard  their  li¬ 
ves  and  fortunes  in  the  expedition. 

But,  after  all  the  efforts  of  Ifabella  and  Co¬ 
lumbus ,  the  armament  was  not  fuitable  either 
to  the  dignity  of  the  nation  by  which  it  was 
equipped,  or  to  the  importance  of  the  fervlce 
for  which  it  was  defined.  It  confiiled  of  three 
veffels.  The  largell,  a  fhip  of  no  confiderable 
burden,  was  commanded  by  Columbus,  as  ad¬ 
miral,  who  gave  it  the  na.me  of  Santa  Maria, 
out  of  refpect  for  the  Bieffed  Virgin,  whom  he 
honoured  with  fingular  devotion.  Of  the  fe- 
cond,  called  the  Pinta,  Martin  Pinzon  was  ca¬ 
ptain,  and  his  brother  Francis  pilot.  (1492)  The 
third,  named  the  Nigna,  was  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon.  Thefe  two 
were  light  veffels  ,  hardly  fuperior  in  burden 
or  force  to  large  boats.  This  fquadron ,  if  it 
merits  that  name  ,  was  viftualed  for  twelve 
months ,  and  had  on  board  ninety  men ,  moftly 
failors,  together  with  a  few  adventurers  who 
followed  the  fortune  of  Columbus,  and  fome 
gentlemen  of  Ifabella’s  court  ,  whom  fhe  ap¬ 
pointed  to  accompany  him.  Though  the  expen¬ 
ce  of  the  undertaking  was  one  of  the  circum- 
ftances  which  chiefly  alarmed  the  court  of  Spain, 
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and  retarded  fo  long  the  ncgoclation  with  Co¬ 
lumbus,  the  fum  employed  in  fitting  out  this 
fquadron  did  not  exceed  four  thoufand  pounds. 

As  the  art  of  fhip  -  building  in  the  fifteenth 
century  was  extremely  rude,  and  the  bulk  of 
veiTels  was  accommodated  to  the  fhort  and  eafy 
voyages  along  the  coaft  which  they  were  ac- 
cufinmed  to  perform,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  cou¬ 
rage  as  wmll  as  enterprifing  genius  of  Colum¬ 
bus ,  that  he  ventured,  with  a  fleet  fo  unfit 
for  a  diftant  navigation,  to  explore  unknown 
feas,  where  he  had  no  chart  to  guide  him, 
no  knowledge  of  the  tides  and  currents,  and 
no  experience  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  might 
be  expofed.  His  eagernefs  to  accomplifli  the 
-  great  defign  which  had  fo  long  engrofled  his 
thoughts ,  made  him  overlook  or  difregard  eve¬ 
ry  circumftance  that  would  have  intimidated  a 
mind  lefs  adventurous.  He  pufhed  forward 
the  preparations  with  fuch  ardour  ,  and  wms 
feconded  fo  efTeftnaily  by  the  perfons  to  whom. 
Ifabella  committed'  the  fuperintendence  of  this 
bufinefs ,  that  every  thing  wms  foon  in  readl- 
nefs  for  the  voyage.  But  as  Columbus  wms 
deeply  impreffed  wu*th  fentiments  of  religion, 
he  would  not  fet  out  upon  an  expedition  fo  ar- 
cuous  ,  and  of  which  one  great  objeft  was  to 
extend  the  knowdedge  of  the  Chriflian  faith  , 
wdthout  imploring  publickly  the  guidance  and 
protection  of  Heaven.  With  this  view,  he, 
together  with  all  the  perfons  under  his  com- 
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mand  ,  marched  in  foleinn  proceiRon  to  the 
monaftery  of  Rabida.  After  confeffing  their 
fins ,  and  obtaining  abfolution  ,  they  received 
the  holy  facrament  from  the  hands  of  the  gnar^ 
dian,  who  joined  his  prayers  to  theirs  for  the 
faccefs  of  an  enterprife  which  he  had  fo  zea- 
loufJy  patronized. 

His  departure  from  Spain, 

Next  morning ,  being  Friday  the  third  day 
of  Aiiguft,  in  the  year  one  thoiifand  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety  two,  Columbus  fet  fail,  a  litt¬ 
le  before  fun  rife ,  in  prefence  of  a  vali  crowd 
of  fpeftators ,  who  fent  up  their  fuppHcations 
to  Heaven  for  the  profperous  iffue  of  the  voya¬ 
ge,  which  they  wifhed,  rather  than  expefted. 
1492..  Columbus  lleered  direftly  for  the  Ca¬ 
nary  Iflands ,  and  arrived  there  without  any 
occurience  that  would  have  deferved  notice 
on  any  other  occafion.  13  Auguft.  But,  in  a 
voyage  of  fuch  expeftation  and  importance, 
every  circumflance  was  the  objeft  of  attention. 
The  rudder  of  the  Pinta  broke  loofe,  the  day 
after  fhe  left  the  harbour,  and  that  accident 
alarmed  the  crew  ,  no  lefs  fuperftitious  than 
unfkilful ,  as  a  certain  omen  of  the  unfortunate 
delliny  of  the  expedition.  Even  in  the  fhort 
run  to  the  Canaries ,  the  fhips  were  found  to 
be  fo  crazy  and  ill  appointed ,  as  to  be  very 
ijuproper  for  a  navigation  which  was  expefted 
to  be  both  long  and  dangerous.  Columbus  re- 
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fitted  them,  however,  to  the  heft  of  his  power, 
and  having  fupplied  himfelf  with  frefii  provi- 
fions,  he  took  his  departure  from  Goinera,  one 
of  the  moft  wefierly  of  the  Canary  iflands  ,  on 
the  fixth  day  of  September. 

The  courfe  which  he  held. 

Here  the  voyage  of  difcovery  may  properly 
be  faid  to  begin  ;  for  Columbus  holding  his 
courfe  to  the  weft,  left  immediately  the  ufual 
track  of  navigation  ,  and  ftretched  into  unfre¬ 
quented  and  unknown  feas.  The  ftrft  day  , 
as  it  was  very  calm  ,  he  made  but  little  wav  ; 
but- on  the  fecond,  he  loft  fight  of  the  Cana¬ 
ries  ,  and  many  of  the  failors ,  dejefted  already 
and  difmayed  ,  when  they  contemplated  the 
boldnefs  of  the  undertaking  ,  began  to  beat 
their  breafts,  and  tho  fhed  tears,  as  if  they  were 
never  more  to  behold  land.  Columbus  comfor¬ 
ted  them  with  afiurances  of  fuccefs,  and  the 
pro fpeft  of  paft  wealth ,  in  thofe  opulent  regions 
whither  he  was  condufling  them.  This  early 
difcovery  of  the  fpirit  of  his  followers  taught 
Columbus,  that  he  muft  prepare  to  ftruggle, 
not  only  with  unavoidable  difficulties  which 
might  be  expefted  from  the  nature  of  his  un¬ 
dertaking,  but  with  fuch  as  were  likely  to  arife 
from  the  ignorance  and  timidity  of  the  people 
under  his  command ;  and  he  perceived  that  the 
art  of  governing  the  minds  of  men  would  be  no 
leis  requifite  for  accomplifhing  the  difcoveries 
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vhich  he  had  in  view,  than  naval  fkill  and  un¬ 
daunted  courage.  Happily  for  himfeif,  and  for 
the  country  by  which  he  was  employed  /  he 
joined  to  the  ardent  temper  and  inventive  ge¬ 
nius  of  a  projeftor,  virtues  of  another  fpecies  , 
which  are  rarely  united  with  them.  He  pohef- 
fed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  mankind,  an  inu- 
nuating  adrels  ,  a  patient  perfeverance  in  exe¬ 
cuting  any  plan,  the  perfeft  government  of  his 
own  paffions  ,  and  the  talent  of  acquiring  an 
aicendant  over  thofe  of  other  men. 

Vigilance  and  attention  of  Columbus. 

(1492)  All  thefe  qualities,  which  formed 
him  for  command,  were  accomnanied  with  that 
fuperior  knowledge  of  his  profeiTion,  which  be¬ 
gets  confidence  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger. 
To  unlldiful  Spanifh  failors  ,  accuftomed  only 
to  coafring  voyages  in  the  Mediterranean  ,  the 
maritime  fcience  of  Columbus,  the  fruit  of  thir¬ 
ty  3’^ears  experience,  improved  by  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  ail  the  inventions  of  the  Portuguefe, 
appeared  immenfe.  '  As  foon  as  they  put  to  fea, 
he  regulated  every  thing  by  his  foie  authority; 
he  fuperintended  the  execution  of  every  order; 
and  allowing  hinifclf  only  a  few  hours  for  fleep, 
he  was  at  all  other  times  upon  deck.  As  his 
courfe  lay  through  feas  which  had  not  formerly 
been  vifited,  the  founding-line  or  infiruments 
for  obfervatioii  ,  were  continually  in  his  hands. 
After  the  example  of  the  Portuguefe  difeoverers, 
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hs  attended  to  the  motion  of  tides  and  corrents, 
watched  the  flight  of  birds  ,  the  appearance  of 
flfhes  f  of  feavveeds  ^  and  of  every  thing'  that 
floated  on  the  vvav'es  ^  and  entered  ev’^ery  occur¬ 
rence,  with  a  miiiute  exaftnefs ,  In  the  journal 
'W' hicli  he  kept.  J\s  the  length  of  the  voyage 
could  not  fail  of  alarming  failors  habituated  only 
to  fhort  excuriions^ ,  Columbus  endeavoured  to 
conceal  from  them  the  real  progrefs  which  they 
made.  \\  ith  this  view ,  though  they  run  eigh¬ 
teen  leagues  on  the  fecond  day  after  they  left 
Gomera,  he  gave  out  that  they  had  advanced 
only  iifteen ,  and  he  uniformly  employed  the 
fame  artifice  of  reckoning  fhort  during  the  whole 

the  fourteenth  of  September  ,  the 
fleet  was  above  two  hundred  leagues  to  the  weft 
of  the  Canary  Ifles ,  at  a  greater  diflance  from 
land  than  any^  Spaniard  had  been  before  that  time. 

Apprehenfious  snd  fllanns  of  his  crevr* 

There  they  were  ftruck  with  an  appearance 
DO  lefs  aftonifhing  than  new.  They  obferved, 
that  the  magnetic  needle,  in  their  compafi’es, 
did  not  point  exaftly  to  the  polar  liar,  but  va¬ 
ried  towards  the  weft ;  and  as  they  proceeded , 
this  variation  increafed.  This  appearance,  which 
is  new  familiar,  though  it  iliil  remains  one  of 
the  myfteries  of  nature,  into  the  caufe  of  which 
the  fagacity  of  man  hath  not  been  able  to  pene¬ 
trate,  filled  the  companions  of  Columbus  with 
teiror.  They  were  now  in  a  boundlefs  unknown 
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ocean,  far  from  the  ufual  courfe  of  navigation; 
nature  itfelf  feemed  to  be  altered,  and  the  only 
guide  which  they  had  left  was  about  to  fail  them. 
Columbus,  with  no  lefs  quicknefs  than  inge¬ 
nuity,  invented  a  reafon  for  this  appearance, 
which,  though  it  did  not  fatisfy  himfelf,  feem¬ 
ed  fo  plaufible  to  them,  that  it  difpelled  their 
fears ,  or  filenced  their  murmurs. 

(1492)  He  frill  continued  to  freer  to  the  weft, 
nearly  in  the  fame  latitude  with  the  Canary  if- 
lands.  In  this  courfe  he  came  within  the  fphe- 
re  of  the  trade  wind,  which  blows  invariably 
from  eafe  to  well  between  the  tropics,  and  a 
few  degrees  beyond  them.  He  advanced  be¬ 
fore  this  Ready  gale  with  fuch  uniform  rapidity 
that  it  was  feluom  neceffary  tofhift  a  fail.  When 
about  four  hundred  leagues  to  the  weR  of  thy 
Canaries,  he  found  the  fea  fo  covered  with  w'eeds, 
that  it  refembled  a  meadow  of  vaR  extent ;  and 
in  fome  places  they  were  fo  thick,  as  to  retard 
the  motion  of  the  veffels,  This  Rrange  appear¬ 
ance  occafioned  new"  larm  and  difquiet.  The 
failors  imagined  that  they  were  now  arrived  at 
the  utmoR  boundary  of  the  navigable  ocean ; 
that  thefe  floating  weeds  would  obRrudl  their 
farther  progrefs,  and  concealed  dangerous  rocks, 
or  fome  large  traft  of  land,  which  had  funk, 
they  knew^  not  how,  in  that  place.  Columbus 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  them ,  that  what  had 
alarmed,  ought  rather  to  have  encouraged  them, 
and  was  to  be  confidered  as  a  lign  of  approach - 

ing 
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ing  land*  At  the  fame  time,  a  brifk  gele  arofe, 
and  carried  them  forward.  Several  birds  were 
feen  hovering  about  the  fhip  q),  and  direfted 
their  llight  towards  the  welt.  The  defponding 
crew  relumed  fome  degree  of  fpirit^  and  began 
to  entertain  frefh  hopes. 

The  increate. 

Upon  the  iirfl:  of  October  they  wefe,  ac*^ 
cording  to  the  admiral’s  reckoning,  feven  hun¬ 
dred  and  feventy  leagues  to  the  weft  of  the  Ca¬ 
naries  ;  but  left  his  men  fhould  be  intimidated 
by  the  prodigious  length  of  the  navigation ,  he 
gav’^e  out  that  they  had  proceeded  on]yfivehun- 
died  and  eignty-four  leagues;  and,  fortunately 
for  Columbus,  neither  his  own  pilot,  not  thofe 
of  the  other  fhips ,  had  fkill  fuftlcient  to  correft 
this  error,  and  difcover  the  deceit.  They  had 
now  been  above  three  weeks  at  fea  ;  they  had 
proceeded  far  beyond  what  former  navigators 
had  attempted  or  deerned  poftlble;  all  their  pro— 
gnoftics  of  difcovery,  drawn  from  the  flight  of 
birds  and  other  circumftances ,  had  proved  falla¬ 
cious  ;  the  appearances  of  land  ,  with  which 
their  own  credulity  or  the  artifice  of  their  com¬ 
mander  had  from  time  to  time  flattered  and 
'  amufed  them,  had  been  altogether  illufive ,  and 
their  profpeft  of  fuccefs  feemed  now  to  be  as 
diftant  as  ever.  Thefe  refleftions  occurred  of- 

q)  See  NOTE  XllI, 
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ten  to  men,  who  had  no  other  ohjeft  or  occu-> 
pation ,  than  to  reafon  and  difcourfe  concerning- 
the  intention  and  circumilances  of  their  ex¬ 
pedition.  They  made  imprelTion ,  at  firll, 
upon  the  Ignorant  and  timid,  and  extending,, 
by  degrees ,  to  fuch  as  were  better  informed  or 
more  refolute,  the  contagion  fpread  at  length 
from  fhip  to  foip.  From  fecret  whifpers  or  mur-^ 
mnrings  ,  they  proceeded  to  open  cabals  and 
public  complaints.  They  taxed  their  fovereign 
with  inconhderate  credulity,  in  paying  fuch  re¬ 
gard  to  the  vain  promifes  and  rafh  conjeftures 
of  an  indigent  foreigner,  as  to  hazard  the  lives 
of  fo  many  of  her  own  fubjefts ,  in  profecut- 
ing  a  chimerical  fcheme.  They  affirmed  that 
they  Imd  fully  performed  their  duty,  by  ven¬ 
turing  fo  far  in  an  unknown  and  liopelefs 
courfe,  and  could  incur  no  blame  for  refuling 
to  follow  ,  any  longer  ,  a  defperate  adventurer 
'  to  certain  deftruftion.  They  contended,  that 
it  was  neceilary  to  think  of  returning  to  Spain, 
while  their  crazy  velT’els  were  ftill  in  a  condition 
to  keep  the  fea  ,  but  expreffed  their  fears  that 
the  attempt  would  prove  vain,  as  the  wind, 
which  had  hitherto  ‘been  fo  favourable  to  their 
courfe  ,  mull:  render  it  impoffible  to  fail  in  the 
oppofite  direction.  All  agreed  that  Columbus 
fhould  be  compelled  by  force  to  adept  a  mea- 
fure  on  which  their  common  fafety  depended. 
Some  of  the  more  audacious  propofed,  as  the 
iuoft  expeditious  and  certain  method  for  getting 
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rid  at  once  of  his  remonftrances ,  to  throw  him 
into  the  fea,  bein^^  perfuaded  that,  upon  their 
return  to  Spain,  the  death  of  an  nnfuccefsful 
projeftor  would  excite  little  concern,  and  be  in¬ 
quired  into  with  no  curiofity* 

TIi2  addrefs  of  Columbus  in  foothing  them, 

/ 

Columbus  was  fully  fenfible  of  his  perilous 
iituation.  He  had  obferved,  with  great  concern, 
the  fatal  operation  -.of  Ignorance  and  of  fear 
in  producing  difafreftion  among  his  crew,  and 
faw  that  it  v/as  now  ready  to  burlt  out  into  open 
mutiny.  He  retainer],  however,  perfe&  pre- 
fence  of  mind.  He  arTefted  to  feem  igriorant  of 
their  machinations.  Notwithihmding  the  agita¬ 
tion  and  folicitude  of  his  own  mind,  he' appear¬ 
ed  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  like  a  man  fa- 
tisfied  with  the  progrefs  which  he  had  made, 
and  conildent  of  fuccefs.  Sometimes  lie  em¬ 
ployed  ail  the  arts  of  infinuation  to  foothe  his 
men.  Sometimes  he  endeavoured  to  work  upon 
their  ambition  or  avarice,  by  magniilcent  de- 
fcriptions  of  the  fame  and  wealth  wdiich  they 
were  about  to  acquire.  On  other  occafions,  he 
allumed  a  tone  of  authority,  and  threatened 
them  with  vengeance  from  their  fovereign,  if, 
by  their  daftardJy  behaviour,  they  fliould  defeat 
this  noble  edort  to  promote  the  ghjry  of  God, 

{  and  to  .exalt  the  Spanifh  name  above  that  of 
every  other  nation.  Even  with  fedidous  fallors, 
the  words  of  a  man  whom  they  had  been  accu- 

H  ^  ’ 
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ftomed  to  reverence,  were  weighty  and  per- 
fuafive,  and  not  only  reftrained  them  from  tho- 
fe  violent  excelTes ,  which  thev  meditated,  but 
prevailed  with  them  to  accompany  their  admi-^ 
ral  for  fome  time  longer. 

Their  fears  return* 

< 

As  they  proceeded,  the  indications  of  ap¬ 
proaching  land  feemed  to  be  more  certain,  and 
excited  hope  in  proportion.  The  birds  began 
■to  appear  in  flocks  ,  making  towards  the  fouth- 
wefl.  Columbus,  in  immiitation  of  the  Portu- 
guefe  navigators ,  who  had  been  guided,  in  fe- 
veral  of  their  difcoveries  ,  by  the  motion  of 
birds  altered  his  courfe  from  due  weft  to- 
■wards  that  quater  whither  they  pointed  their 
flight;  But,  after  holding  on  for  feveral  days 
in  this  new  direftion,  without  any  better  fuc- 
cefs  than  formerly,  having  feen  no  objeft,  du¬ 
ring  thirty  days,  but  the  fea  and  the  Cry,  the 
hopes  of  his  companions  fubfided  fafter  than 
they  had  rifen;  their  fears  revived  with  addi¬ 
tional  force  ;  impatience,  rage,  and  defpair, 
appeared  in  every  countenance. 

Danger  of  a  mutiny. 

All  fenfe  of  fubordination  was  loll :  the  of¬ 
ficers  ,  who  had  hitherto  concurred  with  Co¬ 
lumbus  in  opinion,  and  fupported  his  authori¬ 
ty,  now  took  part  with  the  private  men;  they 
aflembled  tumuituoufly  on  the  deck  ,  expoftu- 
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lated  with  their  commander,  mingled  threats 
vdth  their  expoftulations ,  and  required  him  in- 
Handy  to  tack  about  and  to  return  to  Europe. 
Columbus  perceived  that  it  would  be  of  no  avail 
to  have  recourfe  to  any  of  his  former  arts  ,  which 
having  been  tried  fo  often  ,  had  loft  their  ef¬ 
fect  :  and  that  it  was  impoffible  to  rekindle  any 
zeal  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition  among 
men ,  in  whofe  breaft  fear  had  extinguifhed  eve¬ 
ry  generous  fentiment, 

Diftrefs  of  Columbus. 

He  faw  that  it  was  no  lefs  vain  to  think 
of  employing  either  gentle  or  fevere  meafures, 
to  quell  a  mutiny  fo  general  and  fo  violent. 
It  was  neceffary,  on  all  thefe  accounts,  to  foo- 
the  paffions  which  he  could  no  longer  command 
and  to  give  way  to  a  torrent  too  impetuous  to 
be  checked.  He  promifed  folemnly  to  his  men 
that  he  would  comply  with  their  requeft,  pro¬ 
vided  they  would  accompany  him  ,  and  obey 
his  commands  for  three  days  longer,  and  if, 
during  that  time,  land  were  not  difcovered , 
he  would  then  abandon  the  enterprlfe,  and  di- 
reft  his  courfe  towards  Spain  r). 

Encouraging  appearances  of  fuccefs. 

Enraged  as  the  failors  were,  and  impatient 
to  turn  their  faces  again  towards  their  native  ' 
country,  this  propofition  did  not  appear  to  them 

r)  Oviedo  ,  Hift.  ap.  Ramuf.  vol.  iii.  p.  gi.  E, 
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“Unreafonable.  Nor  did  Columbus  hazard  much 
in  confining  himfelf  to  a  term  fo  fhort.  The 
prefiiges  of  difcovering  land  were  now  fo' nu¬ 
merous  and  promifing  ,  that  he  deemed  them 
infallible.  For  fome  days  the  founding  line  rea¬ 
ched  the  bottom  ,  and  the  foil  which  it  brought 
up  indicated  land  to  be  at  no  great  diiban-  ' 
ce.  1  he  docks  of  birds  increafed  and  we¬ 
re  compofed  not  only  of  fea  fowl  ,  but  of 
fuch  land  birds  as  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  fly 
far  from  the  fhore.  .  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  ob- 
ferved  a  cane  floating ,  which  feemed  to  have 
been  newly  cut,  and  likewife  a  piece  of  timber 
artificially  carved.  The  failors  aboard  the  Ni- 
gna  took  up  the  biaucn  of  a  tree  with  red  ber¬ 
ries ,  perfeftly  frefh.  The  clouds  around  the 
fetting  fun  affumed  a  new  appearance  ;  the  air 
was  more  mild  and  warm,  and,  during  night, 
the  wind  became  unequal  and  variable.  From 
all  thefe  fjunptom^,  Columbus  was  fo  confident 
of  being  near  land,  that  on  the. evening  of  the 
eleventh  of  06fober  ,  after  public  prayers  for 
fuccefs,  he  ordered  the  fails  to  be  furled,  and 
the  fhips  to  lie  by,  keeping  flrift  watch  ,  left 
they  fhould  be  driven  afhore  in  the  night.  Du¬ 
ring  this  interval  of  fufpence  and  expeftation, 
no  man  fhut  his  eyes  ,  all  kept  upon  deck,  ga¬ 
zing  intently  towards  that  quarter  where  they 
cxpefted  to  difcover  the  land,'  which  had  been 
fo  long  the  object  of  their  wifhes, 
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.  Land  difcovered. 

About  two  hours  before  midnight,  Colum¬ 
bus  Handing  on  the  forecaftle ,  obferved  a  light 
at  a  diftance,  and  privately  pointed  it  out  to 
Pedro  Guttierez ,  a  page  of  the  queen’s  ward¬ 
robe.  Guttierez  perceived  it  ,  and  calling  to 
Salcedo  ,  comptroller  of  the  fleet  ,  all  three 
faw  it  in  motion  as  if  it  were  carried  from  pla-  . 
ce  to  place.  A  little  after  midnight,  the  joy¬ 
ful  found  of  land  ,  land  ,  was  heard  from  the 
Pinta,  which  kept  always  ahead  of  the  other 
-  fhips.  But,  having  been  fo  often  deceived  by 
fallacious  appearances  ,  every  man  was  now 
become  f’ow  of  belief,  and  waited,  in  all  the 
anguifh  of  uncertainty  and  impatience,  forth# 
return  of  day. 

Friday  Oft.  12. 

As  foon  as  morning  dawned,  all  doubts 
and  fears  w^ere  difpelled.  From  every  fhip  an 
ifland  was  feen  about  two  leagues  to  the  north, 
whofe  flat  and  verdant  fields,  well  ftored  with 
\vood,  and  watered  with  many  rivulets,  pre- 
fented  the  afpeft  of  a  deligthful  country*  The 
crew  of  the  Pinta  inftantly  began  Te  Deum, 
as  a  hymn  of  thankfgiving  to  God,  and  were 
joined  by  thofe  of  the  other  fhips ,  with  tears 
of  joy  and  tranfports  of  congratulation.  This 
ofiice  of  gratitude  to  Heaven  w^as  followed  by 
an  adl  of  juftlce  to  their  commander.  They 
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threw  themfelves  at  the  feet  of  Columbus,  Muth 
feelings  of  felf- condemnation  mingled  xvith  re- 
yerence.  They  implored  him  to  pardon  their 
Ignorance,  incredulity;  and  infolence,  which 
had  created  him  fo  much  unneceffary  difquiet 
and  had  fo  often  obftrufted  the  profecution  of 
his  well -concerted  plan;  and  paffing,  in  the 
warmth  of  their  admiration ,  from  one  extreme 
to  another,  they  now  pronounced  the  man, 
whom  they  had  fo  lately  reviled  and  threate¬ 
ned  ,  to  be  a  perfon  infpired  by  Heaven  with 
agacity  and  fortitude  more  than  human,  in  or- 
er  to  accomplifh  a  defign,  fo  far  beyond  the 
Ideas  and  conception  of  all  former  ages. 

Fir/t  interview  with  the  natives. 

As  foon  as  the  fun  arofe,  all  their  boats 
were  manned  and  armed.  They  rowed  to¬ 
wards  the  ifland  with  their  colours  difplayed, 
with  warlike  mufic,  and  other  martial  pomp! 
As  they  approached  the  coaft,  they  faw  it  co¬ 
vered  with  a  multitude  of  people,  whom  the 
nove  ty  of  the  fpeftacle  had  drawn  together, 
whofe  attitudes  and  geftures  expreffed  wonder 
and  aftonifhment  at  the  llrange  objefts  which 
prefented  themfelves  to  their  view.  Columbus 
was  the  firft  European  who  fet  foot  in  the 
New^  World  which  he  had  difcovered.  He  lan¬ 
ded  in  a  rich  drefs,  and  with  a  naked  fword 
in  his  hand.  His  men  followed,  and  kneeling 
down,  they  all  killed  the  ground  which  they 
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had  fo  long  defired  to  fee.  They  next  erefted 
a  crucifix,  and  proftratting  themfelves 'before 
id,  .returned  thanks  to  God  for  condufting  their 
voyage  to  fuch  an  happy  iffue.  They  then 
took  folemn  poileffion  of  the  country  for  the 
crown  of  Caftile  and  Leon,  with  all  the  for¬ 
malities  which  the  Portuguefe  were  accnftoined 
to  obferve  in  afts  of  this  kind ,  in  their  new 
difcoveries  s). 


Their  mutual  aftonifhment. 

The  Spaniards,  while  thus  employed,  we¬ 
re  furrounded  by  many  of  the  natives,  who 
gazet,  in  filent  admiration,  upon  aftions  which 
they  could  not  comprehend,  and  of  which  they 
did  not  forefee  the  confequences.  The  drefs 
of  the  Spaniards ,  the  whiten efs  of  their  fkins, 
their  beards,  their  arms,  appeared  ftrange  and 
furprifmg.  The  vaft  machines  in  which  they 
had  traverfed  the  ocean,  that  feemed  to  move 
upon  the  waters  with  wings,  and  uttered  a 
dreadful  found  refembling  thunder,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  lightning  and  fmoke,  llruck  them 
with  fuch  terror,  that  they  began  to  refpdft 
their  new  guefts  as  a  fuperior  order  of  beigns, 
and  concluded  that  they  were  children  of  the 
Sun,  who  had  defcended  to  vifit  the  earth. 

The  Europeans  were  hardly  lefs  amazed  at 
the  fcene  now  before  them.  Every  herb,'  and 
fnrub,  and  tree,  was  different  from  thofe  which 

s)  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  22.  23.  Herrera,  dec,  lib.  i.  c.  13. 
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fiourifhed  in  Europe,  The  foil  feemcd  to  be 
rich,  but  bore  few  marks  of  cultivation.  The 
climate,  even  to  Spaniards,  felt  warm,  though 
extremel^^  delightful.  The  inhabitants  appea¬ 
red  in  the  fimple  innocence  of  nature  ,  entirely 
naked.  Their  black  hair ,  long  and  uncurled, 
iloated  upon  their  fhoulders,  or  was  bound  in 
treffes  around  their  heads.  They  had  no  beards, 
and  every  part  of  their  bodies  was  perfeftly 
Hmooth.  Their  complexion  was  of  a  dufky 
copper  colour,  their  features  lingular,  rather 
than  difagreeable,  their  afpeft  gentle  and  timid. 
Though  not  tall,  tliey  were  well  fhaped,  and 
aftive.  Their  faces  ,  and  feveral  parts  of  their 
body,  were  fantaftically  painted  with  glaring 
colours.  They  were  fhy  at  firR  through  fear, 
but  foon  became  familiar  with  the  Spaniards, 
and  with  tranfports  of  joy  received  from  them 
liawks-bells ,  glafs  beads,  or  other  baubles ,  in 
return  for  which  they  gave  fuch  provilions  as 
they  had,  and  fome  cotton  yarn,  the  only  com¬ 
modity  of  value  that  they  could  produce.  To¬ 
wards  evening,  Columbus  returned  to  his  fhips, 
accompanied  by  many  of  the  iflanders  in  their 
boats,  which  they  called  canoes,  and  though 
rudely  formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  fingle  tree, 
they  rowed  them  with  furprifmg  dexterity. 
Thus,  in  the  firft  interview  between  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the.  old  and  new  worlds,  every  thing 
was  condufted  amicably,  and  to  their  mutual 
fatisfaftion.  The  former,  enlightened  and  am^ 
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bitious,  formed  already?'  vafi  ideas  wlldi  refpeft 
to  the  advantages  which  they  might  derive  from 
the  regions  that  began  to  open  to  their  vievvV 
The  latter,  hmple  and  nridifcerning,  had  no 
foreiight  of  the  calamities  and  defolation  which 
were  approaching  their  country. 

Columbus  affumes  the  title  of  admiral  and  viceroy. 

Columbus,  who  now  alTumed  the  title  and 
authority  of  admiral  and  viceroy,  called  the  if- 
land  which  he  had  dlfcovered  San  Salvador.  It 
is  better  known  by  the  name  of  Guanahani, 
which  the  natives  gave  to  it,  and  is  one  of  that 
large  duller  of  iflands  called  the  Lucaya  or  Ba¬ 
hama  ifies.  It  is  fitiiated  above  three  thoufand 
miles  to  the  weft  of  Gomera,  from  which  the 
fquadron  took  its  departure,  and  only  four  de¬ 
grees  to  the  foiith  of  it  ;  fo  little  liad  Columbus^ 
deviated  from  the  wefterly  courfe,  which  he 
had  chofen  as  the  moft  proper. 

Proceeds  towards  the  fouth. 

Columbus  employed  the  next  day  in  vifitlng 
the  coafts  of  the  ifland ;  and  from  the  univerfal 
poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  he  perceived  that 
this  was  not  the  rich  country  for  which  he 
lought.  But,  conformably  to  his  theory  con¬ 
cerning  the  difeovery  of  thofe  regions  of  Afia 
which  ftretched  towards  the  eaft,  he  concluded 

that  San  Salvador  was  one  of  the  ifies  which 
♦ 

geographers  deferibed  as  fituated  in  the  vaS: 
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ocean  adjacent  to  India  t).  Having  obferved 
that  moll  of  the  people  whom  he  had  feen  more 
fma,ll  plates  of  gold,  by  way  of  ornament,  in 
their  nollrils,  he  eagerly  inquired  where  they  = 
got  that  precious  metal.  They  pointed  towards 
the  fouth,  and  made  him  comprehend  by  ligns, 
that  gold  abounded  in  countries  fituated  in  that 
quarter.  Thither  he  immediately  determined 
to  direft  his  courfe,  in  full  confidence  of  find¬ 
ing  there  thofe  opulent  regions  which  had  been 
the  objeft  of  his  voyage,  and  would  be  a  re- 
compence  for  all  his  toils  and  dangers.  He  rook 
along  with  him  feven  of  the  natives  of  San  Sal¬ 
vador,  that,  by  acquiring  the  Spanifh  language,  ] 
they  might  feive  as  guides  and  interpreters  ;  and 
thofe  innocent  people  confidered  it  as  a  mark  of 

diftinflion  when  they  were  felefted  to  accom¬ 
pany  him. 

Difcovers  Cutia. 

He  faw  feveral  iflands,  and  touched  at  three 
of  the  largell ,  on  which  he  bellowed  the  na¬ 
mes  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Conception,  Fernandina, 
and  mbella.  But  as  their  foil,  produftions, 
and  inhabitants  nearly  refembled  thofe  of  San 
Salvador,  he  made  no  Hay  in  any  of  them.  He 
inquired  every  where  for  gold,  and  received 
tiniformly  for  anfwer,  that  it  was  brought  from, 
the  fouth.  He  followed  that  courfe ,  and  foon 
difcovered  a  country  of  vail  extent,  not  perfeft- 

^  Pet,  Mart,  cpift,  135, 
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iy  level ,  like  thofe  which  he  had  already  vlfit- 
ed ,  but  fo  diverfified  with  riling  grounds ,  hills, 
rivers,  woods,  and  plains,  that  he  was  uncer¬ 
tain  whether  it  might  prove  an  ifland,  or  part 
of  the  continent.  The  natives  of  San  Salvador, 
whom  he  had  on  board,  called  it  Cuba;  Co¬ 
lumbus  gave  it  the  name  of  Juanna.  He  enter¬ 
ed  the  mouth  of  a  large  river  with  his  fquadron, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  mountains  as 
he  approached  the  fhore.  But  as  he  refolved 
to  careen  his  fhips  in  that  place,  he  fent  fome 
Spaniards,  together  with  one  of  the  people  of 
San  Salvador,  to  view  the  interior  parts  of  the 
country.  They,  having  advanced  above  fixty 
miles  from  the  fhore,  reported,  upon  their  re¬ 
turn  ,  that  the  foil  was  richer  and  more  cult!- 
vated  than  any  thej>  had  hitherto  difcovered; 
that,  belides  many  fcatterod  cottages,  they  had 
found  one  village,  containing  above  a  thoufai^d 
inhabitants  ;  that  the  people  though  naked, 
feemed  to  be  more  intelligent  than  thofe  of  San. 
Salvador,  but  had  treated  them  with  the  fame 
refpeftful  attention,  kifhng  their  feet,  and  ho¬ 
nouring  them  as  facred  beings  allied  to  Heaven; 
that  they  had  given  them  to  eat  a  certain  root, 
the  tafte  of  which  refembled  roafted  chefnuts, 
and  likewife  a  lingular  fpecies  of  corn  called 
maize,  which,  either  when  roa (fed  whole,  or 
ground  into  meal,  was  abundantly  palatable; 
that  there  feemed  to  be  no  four-footed  animals 
in  the  country,  but  a  fpecies  of  dogs^  which 
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could  not  bark,  and  a  creature  refembling  a  rab¬ 
bit,  but  of  a  much  fmaller  fize  that  they  had 
obferved  fome  ornaments  of  gold  among  the  peo¬ 
ple,  but  of  no  great  value  u). 

His  conjeftiires  with  regard  to  it. 

^Thcfe  melTengers  had  prevailed  with  fome 
o,  tne  nahves  to  accompany  them,  who  inform¬ 
ed  Columbus,  that  the  gold'  of  which  they  made 
their  ornaments  was  found  in  Cubanacan.  By 
this  word  they  meant  the  middle  or  inland  part 
of  Cuba;  but  Columbus,  being  ignorant  of  their 
language,  as  well  as  unaccuRomed  to  their  pro¬ 
nunciation,  and  his  thoughts  running  continual¬ 
ly  upon  his  own  theory  concerning  the  difcove- 
ry  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  he  was  led,  by' the  re- 
femblance  of  found ,  to  fuppofe  that  they  fpoke 
of  the  Great  Khan ,  and  imagined  that  the  opu¬ 
lent  kingdom  of  Cathay,  defcribed  by  Marco 
Polo',  was  not  very  remote.  This  induced  him 
to  employ  fome  time  in  viewing  the  country. 
He  vifited  almoft  every  harbour,  from  Porto  del 
Principe,  on  the  north  coaf{  of  Cuba,  to  the 
eaftern  extremity  of  the  ifand;  but,  though  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  fceiies,  which 
every  where  prefented  themfelves ,  and  amazed 
at  the  luxuriant  fertility  of  the  foil ,  both  which, 
from  their  novelty ,  made  a  more  lively  impref- 
£on  upon  his  imagination  x)  ,  he  did  not  find 

«)  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  24-23.  Herrera,  uecad.  i,  lib.  i, 

c.  14. 

X)  See  NOTE  XIV, 
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gold  In  fucli  quantity  as  was  fufficTenfc  to  fatls- 
fy  either  the  avarice  of  his  followers,  or  the 
expectations  of  the  court  to  which  he  was  to 
return.  The  people  of  the  countiy,  as  muck 
af  onifhed  at  his  eagernefs  in  queft  of  gold,  -  as 
the  Europeans  were  at  their  ignorance  and  fim-> 
piicity,  pointed  towards  the  eall,  where  an  if- 
land  which  they  called  Hayti  was  fituated,  la 
which  that  metal  was  more  abundant  than  among 
them.  Columbus  ordered  his  fquadron  to  bend 
its  courfe  thither;  but  Martin  Alonfo  Pinzon , 
impatient  to  be  the  firk  who  fhould  take  polTef- 
fion  of  the  treafures  which  this  country  was 
fuppofed  to  contain  ,  quitted  his  companions^ 
regardlefs  of  all  the  admiral's  kgnals  to  flackea 
fail  until  they  fhould  come  up  with  him. 

Difcovers  the  ifland  Hirpaniola. 

Columbus,  retarded  by  contrary  wlnd^,  did* 

not  reach  Hayti  till  the  lixth  of  December.  He 

%■ 

called  the  port  where  he  firfl:  touched  St.  Nicho¬ 
las,  and  the  ifland  itfelf  Efpagnola,  in  honour 
of  the  kingdom  by  which  he  was  employed; 
and  it  is  the  only  country,  of  thofe  he  had  yet 
difcovered ,  which  has  retaiped  the  name  that 
ke  gave  it.  As  he  could  neither  meet  with  the 
Pinta,  nor  have  any  intercourfe  with  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  who  Ped  in  great  conilernation  towards 
the  woods,  he  foon  quitted  St.  Nicholas  and 
failing  along  the  northern  coaft  of  the  ifland, 
he  entered  another  harbour  ^  which  he  called 
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Conception.  Here  he  was  more  fortunate;  his 
people  overtook  a  woman  who  was  flying’  from 
them  j  and.  after  tieating  her  w^ith  great  gentle— 
nefs,  difmiffed  her  with  a  prefent  of  fnch  toys, 
as  they  knew  were  moll:  valued  in  thofe  regions. 
The  defcription  which  foe  gave  to  her  country¬ 
men  of  the  humanity  and  wonderful  qualities 
of  the  ftrangers;  their  admiration  of  the  trinkets, 
which  fhe  fnewed  with  exaltation;  and  their 
eagernefs  to  participate  of  the  fame  favours  ^ 
removed  all  their  fears,  and  induced  many  of 
them  to  repair  to  the  harbour.  The  Rrange  ob- 
jefts  which  they  beheld,  and  the  baubles  which 
Columbus  bellowed  upon  them,  amply  gratified 
their  curiofity  and  their  wifhes.  They  nearly 
refembled  the  people  of  Guanahani  and  Cuba.  ' 
They  were  naked  like  them,  ignorant,  and  fim- 
ple,  and  feepied  to  be  equally  unacquainted  with 
all  the  arts  which  appear  moll  necelTary  in  po- 
lifiied  focieties ;  but  they  were  gentle,  credu¬ 
lous,  and  timid,  to  a  degree  which  rendered  it 
eafy  to  acquire  the  afcendant  over  them  efpe- 
cially  as  their  exceffive  admiration  led  them  in¬ 
to  the  fame  error  with  the  people  of  the  other 
ifiands ,  in  believipg  the  Spaniards  to  be  more 
than  mortals ,  and  defcended  immediately  from 
Heaven.  They  poffeffed  gold  in  greater  abun¬ 
dance  than  their  neighbours,  which  they  rea- 
dely  exchanged  for  bells  ,  beads,  orpins;  and, 
in  this  unequal  traffic,  both  parties  were  highly 
pleafed,  eacH  confidering  themfelves  as  gainers 
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by  the  tranfaftion.  Here-  Columbus  was  vifited 
by  a  prince  or  cazique  of  the  country.  He  ap¬ 
peared  with  all  the  pomp  known  among  a  fim pie 
people,  being  carried  in  a  fort  of  palanquin  upon 
the  fhoulders  of  four  men,  and  attended  by  ma¬ 
ny  of  his,  lubjefts,  who  ferved  him  with  great 
refpect.  His  deportment  was  grave  and  late¬ 
ly,  very  referved  towards  his  own  people,  but 
with  Columbus  and  the  Spaniards  extremely 
courteous.  He  gave  the  admiral  ibrne  thin  pla¬ 
tes  or  gold,  and  a  girdle  of  curious  workman- 
fhip,  receiving  in  return  prefents  of  fmall  value> 
but  highly  acceptable  to  him  y). 

Columbus ,  ftill  intent  on  difeovering  th© 
mines  which  yielded  gold,  continued  to  inter- 
.  rogate  all  the  natives  with  whom  he  had  any 
intercourfe  concerning  their  fituation.  They 
concurred  in  pointing  out  a  mountainous  coun¬ 
try  ,  which  they  called  Cibao ,  at  feme  dillance 
from  the  fea,  and  farther  towards  the  eaft.  Struck 
xvith  this  found,  which  appeared  to  him  the  fa¬ 
me  with  Cipango  ,  the  name  by  which  Marco 
Polo,  and  other  travellers  to  the  eaft,  diftin- 
guifhed  the  iflands  of  Japan,  he  no  longer  doub¬ 
ted  with  refpedt  to  the  vicinity  of  the  countries 
which  he  had  difeovered  to  the  remote  parts  of 
Alia  ;  and ,  in  full  expectation  of  reaching  foon 
thofe  regions  which  had  been  the  objeft'of  his 
voyage,  he  direCted  his  courfe  towards  the  eaft, 

y)  Life  of  Colmnbiis  ,  c,  3s,  Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.!,,  g,  IJ, 

Robertson  Vol.  I.  I 
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He  pufc  into  a  commodious  harbour,  which  he 
called  St.  Thomas  ,  and  found  that  diftrift  to  be 
under  the  gov'ernment  of  a  powerful  cazique,^ 
named  Guacanahari  ,  who  ,  as  he  afterwards 
learned ,  ,was  one  of  the  five  fovereigns  among 
horn  the  whole  ifland  was  divided.  He  im¬ 
mediately  fent  melTengers  to  Columbus,  who, 
in  his  name,  delivered  to  him  the  prefent  of  a 
mafk  curioufly  fafhioned,  with  the  ears,  nofe, 
and  mouth  of  beaten  gold,  and  invited  him  to 
the  place  of  his  rehdence,  near  the  harbour  now 
called  Cape  branqois,  fome  leagues  towards  the 
eall:,  Columbus  difpatched  fome  of  his  officers 
to  viiit  this  prince,  who,  as  he  behaved  himfeif 
with  greater  dignity ,  feemed  to  claim  more  at¬ 
tention.  They^returned ,  with  fuch  favourable 
accounts  both  of  the  country  and  of  the  people^ 
as  made  Columbus  impatient  for  that  interview 
with  Guacanahari  to  wliicli  he  had  been  invited. 

One  of  his  fhips  ioft. 

He  failed  for  this  pur pofe  from  St.  Thomas^ 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  December,  with  a  fair 
Mund,and  the  fea  perfeftly  calm;  and  as,  amidil 
the  multiplicity  of  his  occupations,  he  had  not 
fhut  his  eyes  for  two  days ,  he  retired  at  mid¬ 
night  ,  in  order  to  take  fome  repofe,  having 
committed  the  helm  to  the  pilot,  with  ilrift  in-' 
junftions  not  to  quit  it  for  a  moment.  The  pi¬ 
lot,  dreading  no  danger,  careiefsly  left  the  helm 
to  an  unexperienced  cabin-boy,  and  the  fhlp;,. 
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carried  away  by  a  current,  was  dafhed  again  ft 
a  rock.  The  violence  of  the  fhock  awakened 
Columbus.  He  ran  up  to  the  deck.  There,  all 
was  confufion  and  defpair.  He  alone  retained 
prefence  of  mind.  He  ordered  fome  of  the  fai- 
lors  to  take  a  boat,  and  carry  out  an  anchor 
aftern;  but,  inftead  of  obeying,  they  made  olf 
towards  the  Nigna,  which  was  about  half  a  lea¬ 
gue  diftaat.  He  then  commanded  the  malts  to 
be  cut  down,  in  order  to  lighten  the  fhip,  but 
all  his  endeavours  were  too  late ;  the  veffel  open¬ 
ed  near  tne  Keel ,  and  filled  fo  fait  with  water, 
that  its  lofs  was  inevitable.  The  finoothnefs 
of  the  fea,  and  the  timely  afhltance  of  boats 
from  the  Nigna,  enabled  the  crew  to  fave  their 
lives.  As  foon  as  the  iflanders  heard  of  this  - 
diialter,  they  crowded  to  the  fhore,  with  their 
prince  Guacanahari  at  their  head.  Inftead  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  diltrefs  in  which  they 
beheld  the  Spaniards,  to  attempt  any  thing  to 
their  detriment,  they  lamented  their  misfortune 
with  tears  of  iincere  condolance.  Not  fitisfied 
with  this  unavailing  expreflion  of  their  fymna- 
tny ,  they  put  to  fea  a  vaft  number 'of  canoes, 
and,  under  direftion  of  the  Spaniards,  affifted 
in  faving  whatever  could  be  got  out  of  the  wreck , 
and,  by  the  united  labour  of  fo  many  hand,  al- 
moli:  every  thing  of  value  was  carried  afliore. 
As  fah  as  tne  goods  were  landed,  Guacanahari 
in  perfon  took  charge\  of  them.  By  his  orders, 
they  v/ere  all  depofited  in  one  place,  and  armed 
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centinels  were  pofted,  who  kept  the  multitude 
at  a  diftance ,  in  order  to  prevent  them  not  only 
from  embezzling,  but  from  infpefting  too  cu- 
rioufly  what  belonged  to  their  guelts  z).  Next 
morning  this  prince  vifited  Columbus ,  who  was 
now  on  board  the  Nigna,  and  endeavoured  to 
confole  him  for  his  lofs,  by  offering  all  that  he 
.poffeffed  to  repair  it  a}. 

Diilrefs  of  Columtus. 

The  Condition  of  Columbus  was  fuch ,  that 
he  Rood  in  need  of  confolation.  He  had  hitherto 
procured  no  intelligence  of  the  Pinta,  and  no 
longer  doubted  but  that  his  treacherous  affociate 
had  fet  fail  for  Europe  ,  in  order  to  have  the 
merit  of  carrying  the  firR  ridings  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  di'fcoveries  which  had  been  made,  and 
to  preoccupy  fo  far  the  ear  of  their  fovereign, 
as  to  rob  him  of  the  glory  and  reward  to  which 
he  was  juRly  intitled.  There  remained  but  one 
veflel ,  and  that  the  ImalleR  and  moR  crazy  of 
the  fquadron ,  to  traverfe  fuch  a  vafl  ocean,  and 
carry .  fo  many  men  back  to  Europe.  Each  of 
thofe  circumRances  was  alarming,  and  filled  the 
mind  of  Columbus  with  the  utmoR  folicitude. 
The  defire  of  overtaking  Pinzon,  and  of  effacing 
the  unfavourable  imprelTiors  which  'his  mifre- 
prefentations  might  make  in  Spain,  made  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  return  thither  without  delay. 

z)  See  NOTE  XV. 

«)  fl«rrera,  dec,  i.  lib.  i.  g.  I§, 
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Rcfolves  to  leaves 


a  part  of  his  crew  in  the  ifland. 


The  dilficuity  of  taking  fuch  a  number  of 
perfoiis  aboard  the  Nigna,  confirmed  him'  in  an 
opinion,  which  the  fertility  of  the  country^ 
and  the  gentle  temper  of  the  people,  had  alrea¬ 
dy  induced  him  to  form.  He  refolved  to  leave 
a  part  of  his  crew  in* the  ifland,  that,  by  refid- 
ing  there,  they  might  learn  the  language  of  the 
natives  ,  fludy  their  difpofition  ,  examine  the 
nature  of  the  country,  fearch  for  mines,  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  commodious  fettlement  of  the  co¬ 
lony,  with  which  he  purpofed  to  return,  and 
'  thus  fecure  and  facilitate  the  acquifidon  of  thofe 
advantages  which  he  expedled  from  his  difcove- 
ries.  When  he  mentioned  this  to  his  men,  all 
approved  of  the  defign  ;  and  from  impatience 
under  the  fatigue  of  a  long  voyage,  from  the 
levity  natural  to  failors,  or  from  the  hopes  of 
amaffing  vail  wealth  in  a  country  which  afforded 
fuch  promifing  fpecimens  of  its  riches  ,  many 
offered  voluntarily  to  be  among  the  number  of 
thofe  who  fhould  remain. 


^  Obtains  the  confent  of  the  natives. 

Nothing  was  now  wanting  towards  the  exe-^ 
ciition  of  this  fcheme,  but  to  obtain  the  confent 
of  Guacanahari;  and  his  unfufpicious  fimplicity 
foon  prefented  to  the  admiral  a  favourable  op¬ 
portunity  of  propofmg  it.  Columbus  having, > 
in  the  heft  manner  he  could,  by  broken  words 
and  figns ,  exprefied  fome  curiofity  to  know  the* 
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canfe  v/liich  had  moved  the  iCanders  to  ilywlth 
fuch  precipitation  upon  tlie  approach  of  his  fhips, 
the  cazique  informed  him  that  the  country  was 
much  infefted  by  the  incurhons  of  certain  peo- 
pie  ,  whom  he  called  Carribeans,  who  inhabited 
feveral  iflands  to  the  fouth  eall.  Thefe  he  de- 
fcrihed  as  a  fierce  and  warlike  race  of  men,  who 
delignted  in  blood,  and  devoured  the  flefh  of 
the  priloners  who  were  fo  unhappy  as  to  fall 
into  their  hands;  and  as  the  Spaniards,  as  their 
frit  appearance,  were  fuppofed^o  be  Carribeans, 
\vhom  the  natives,  however  numerous,  durft 
not  face  in  battle,  they  liad  recourfe  to  their 
niual  method  of  fecuring  their  fafety,  by  flying 
into  the  thickeft  and  moft  impenetrable  woods, 
Guacanahari,  while  fpeaking  of  thofe  dreadful 
invaders,  difcovered  fuch  fymptoms  of  terror, 
as  well  as  fuch  confcioufnefs  of  the  inability  of 
his  own  people  to  refit  them,  as  led  Colum-^ 
bus  *to  conclude  that  he  would  not  be  alarmed 
at  the  propofition  of  any  fchcme  which  afforded 
Iiim  the  profpeft  of  an  additional  fecurity  agaiiilt 
their  attacks.  He  infantly  offered  him  the  af- 
fftance  of  the  Spaniards  to  repel  his  enemies; 
he  engaged  to  take  him  and  his  people  under 
the  proteftion  of  the  powerful  monarch  whom 
he  ferved,  and  offered  to  leave  in  the  ifland  fuch 
a  number  of  his  men,  as  fhould  be  fufficient, 
not  only  to  defend  the  inhabitants  from  future 
incurf  ons ,  but  to  avenge  their  pall  wrongs. 
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Builds  a  fort.  , 

The  credulous  prince  clofed  eagerly  ‘with 
the  propofal,  and  thought  hlmfelf  already  fafe 
under  the  patronage  of  beings  fprung  from  Hea¬ 
ven,  and  fuperior  in  power  to  mortal  men.  The 
ground  was  marked  out  for  a  fmall  fort,  which 
Columbus  called  Navidad  ,  becaufe  he  had  land¬ 
ed  there  on  Chriftmas  day.  A  ^ieep  ditch  was 
drawn  around  it.  The  ramparts  were  fortified 
with  pallifades ,  and  the  great  guns,  faved  out 
of  the  admirafs  fhip,  were  planted  upon  them. 
In  ten  da3^s  the  work  was  finifhed ;  that  fimple 
race  of  men  labouring  with  inconfiderate  afii- 
duity  in  erefting  this  firfl:  monument  of  their 
own  fervitude.  During  this  time  Columbus,  by 
his  careffes  and  liberality,  laboured  to  increafe 
the  high  opinion  which  the  natives  entertained 
’of  the  Spaniards.  But  while  he  endeavoured 
to  infplre  them  with  confidence  in  their  difpo- 
fition  to  do  good,  he  wifhed  likewife  to  give 
them  fome  firiking  idea  of  their  power  to  pu- 
nifh  and  defiroy  fuch  as  were  the  objefts  of  their 
indignation.  With  his  view,  in  prefence  of  a 
vafi  alTembly,  he  drew  up  his  men  in  order  of 
battle,  and  made  an  oftentatious  but  innocent 
difpla^^  of  the  fharpnefs  of  the  Spanifh  fwords, 
of  the  force  of  their  fpears ,  and  the  operation 
of  their  crofsbows.  Thefe  rude  people  ,  firan- 
gers  to  the  ufe  of  iron ,  and  unacquainted  with 
any  hofiile  weapons,  but  arrows  of  reeds  point¬ 
ed  with  the  bones  of  fifhes,  wooden  fwords^ 
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and'javellns  hardened  in  the  fire,  wondered  and 

tiemoled.  Before  this  furprife  or  fear  had  time 
to  abate  he  ordered  the  ^r^at  Runs  to  be  fired. 

he  .adJeti  expJofion  ftruck  them  with  fuch  ter¬ 
ror,  that  tney  fell  flat  to  the  ground,  eovering 
leir  faces  with  their  hands;  and  when  they  be- 
he.d  the  aftonifuing  effeft  of  the  bnilets  aLim 
the  trees,  tovyards  whiph  the  cannon  had  been 
pointed,  they  concluded  that  it  was  impoffible' 

command  of  fuch 
came  armed 

1  h  thunder  'ind  lightning  againfl  their  enemies. 

His  iiiftruftions  to  thofe  he  left  in  it. 

After  giving  fuch  impreiTions  both  of  the 
beneficence  and  power  of  the  Spaniards,  as 
fflight  have  rendered  it  cafy  to  preferve  an 
afcendant  over  the  minds  of  the  natives,  Co- 
umbus  appointed  thirty -eight  of  his  people  to 
remain  in  the  ifiand.  He  entrufted  the  com- 
mand  of  thele  to  Diego  de  Arada,  a  gentleman 
ot  Cordova-,  invefring  him  with  the  fame  po¬ 
wers  which  he  himfelf  had  received  from  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  Ifabella,  and  furnifted  him  with 
every  thing  requiflte  for  the  fubfifience  or  de¬ 
fence  of  this  infant  colony.  He  liriftly  enjoi¬ 
ned  them  to  maintain  concord  among  themfel- 
ves ,  to  yield  an  unreferved  obedience  to  their 
commander,  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  na¬ 
tives  by  any  violence  or  exaftion ,  to  cultivate 
the  fnendridp  of  Guacanahari,  but  not  to  put 
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tliemfelves  in  his  power  by  llragglitig  in  fniall 
parties,  or  marching  to  far  from  the  fort  He 
promifed  to  revifit  them  foon,  with  fuch  a  rein¬ 
forcement  of  llrenght  as  might  enable  them  to 
take  full  pofeffion  of  the  country,  and  to  reap 
all  the  fruits  of  their  difcoveries.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  engaged  to  mention  their  names  to 
the  king  andiqueen,  and  to  place  their  merit 
and  fervices  in  the  moil  advantageous  light  b). 

(1493)  Having  thus  taken  every  precau¬ 
tion  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Colony,  he  left  Na- 
vidad  on  the  fourth  of  January,  one  thcufand 
four  hundred  and  ninety- three,  and  ileering 
towards  the  eaft,  difcovered,  and  gave  names 
to  moil  of  the  harbours  on  the  northern  coaft 
of  the  ifland.  On  the  fixth,  he  defcried  the 
Pinta,  and  foon  came  up  with  her,  after  a  re¬ 
paration  of  more  than  fix  weeks*  Finzon  en¬ 
deavoured  to  juftify  his  conduft,  by  pretending 
that  he  had  been  driven  from  his  courfe  by  flrefs 
of  weather,  and  prevented  from  returning  by 
contrary  winds.  The  admiral,  though  he  ftili 
fufpefted  his  perfidious  intentions,  and  knew 
well  what  he  urged  in  Lis  own  defence  to  be 
frivolous  as  well  as  falfe  ,  was  fo  fenfible  that 
this  was  not  a  proper  time  for  venturing  upon 
any  high  ftrain  of  authority,  and  felt  fuch  fa- 
tisfaclion  in  this  junftion  with  his  confort, 
which  delivered  him  from  many  difquieting  ap- 

b)  Oviedo  ap.  Ramufio,  Hi.  p.  82,  E,  Herrera,  4ec.  i.  lib.i. 
e,  20.  Life  of  Columbus .  e.  34. 
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piciienfions ,  that,  lame  as  Pinzon’s  apology 
was,  admitted  of  it  without  difficulty,  and 
leftoied  liaii  to  favour.  During  his  abfence 
fiom  the  admiral,  Pinzon  liad  vifited  feveral 
harbours  in  the  ifland,  had  acquired  fome  gold 
by  trafficking  with  the  natives,  but  had  made 
no  difcovery  of  any  importance. 


Kefolves  to  leturn  to  Europe, 

From  the  condition  of  his  fhips,  as  well 
as  the  temper  of  his  men,  Columbus  now  found 

e  n  his  return  to  Europe.  The 
former,  having  fuffered  much  during  a  voyage 
of  fuch  an  unufual  length,  were  extremely  lea- 
^  a  t  e  r  exprefied  the  utmoft  impatience 

to  revifit  their  native  country,  from  which  they 
had  been  fo  long  abfent,  and  where  they  had 
things  fo  wonderful  an‘d  unheard  of  to  relate. 
Accordingly ,  on  the  fxteenth  of  January  ,  he 
directed  liis  courfe  towards  the  north -eafl,  and 
foon  loft  fight  of  land.  He  had  on  board  fome 
of  the  natives,  whom  he  had  taken  from  the 
different  iflands  which  he  difcovered;  and  befi- 
des  the  gold,  which  was  the^ chief  objeft  of  re- 
fearch ,  he  had  collected  fpecimens  of  all  the 
produftions  which  were  likely  to  become  fub- 
jefts  of  commerce  in  the  feveral  countries,  as 
well  as  many  unknown  birds  ,  and  other  natural 
curiofides,  which  might  attraft  the  attention  of 
the  learned,  or  excite  the  wonder  of  the  people. 
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A  violent  .ilorm  arifes. 

The  voyage  was  profperous  to  the  four¬ 
teenth  of  February,  and  he  had  advanced  near 
five  hundred  leagues  acrofs  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
when  the  wind  began  to  rife,  and  continued  to 
blow  with  increaiing  rage ,  which  terminated  in 
a  furious  hurricane.  Every  expedient  tliat  the 
naval  fkill  and  experience  of  Columbus  could 
devife  was  employed,  in  order  to  fave  thefhips. 
But  it  was  impoffible  to  withfland  the  violence 
of  the  Iborm,  and  as  they  were  frill  far  from  any 
land ,  deftruftion  teemed  inevitable.  The  bai¬ 
lors  had  recourfe  to  prayers  to  Almighty  God, 
to  the  invocation  of  faints,  to  vows  and  charms, 
to  every  thing  that  religion  dilates ,  or  fuper- 
frition  fuggefts,  to  the  affrighted  mind  of  man. 
No  profpeft  of  deliverance  appearing,  they  ab¬ 
andoned  themfelves  to  defpair,  and  expefted 
every  moment  to  be  fwallowed  up  in  the  wa¬ 
ves.  Befides  the  paffions  which  naturally  agi¬ 
tate  and  alarm  the  human  mind  in  fuch  awful 
ftuations,  when  certain  death,  in  one  of  his 
in  off  terrible  forms  is  before  it,  Columbus  had 
to  endure  feelings  of  diffrefs  peculiar  to  himfelf. 

'  The  conduft  of  Columbus. 

He  dreaded  that  all  knowledge  of  the  amazing 
difeoveries  which  he  had  made  was  noxv  to  pe- 
nf  ;  mankind  were  to  be  deprived  of  every  be- 
nefft  that  might  have  been  derived  from  the 
happy  fuccefs  of  his  fehemes^  and  his  own  na- 
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me  would  defcend  to  pofterity  as  that  of  a  rafh 
deluded  adventurer,  inRead  of  being  tranfmitted 
with  the  honour  due  to  the  author  and  condu- 
ftor  of  the  molt  noble  enterprife  that  had  ever 
been  undertaken.  Thefe  reflexions  extinguifhed 
all  fenfe  of  his  own  perfonal  danger.  Lefs  a^, 
feaed  with  the  lofs  of  life ,  than  folicitous  to 
prelerve  the  memory  of  what  he  had  attempted 
and  achieved ,  he  retired  to  his  cabin,  and  wro¬ 
te  upon  parchment,  a  fliort  account  of  the 
voyage  which  he  nad  made,  of  the  courfe  which 
he  had  taken ,  of  the  fltuation  and  riches  of  the 
counLries  which  he  had  difeovered,  and  of  the 
colony  that  he  had  left  there.  Having  wrapt 
up  this  in  an  oiled  cloth,  which  he  inclofed  in 
a  cake  of  wax ,  he  put  it  into  a  cafk  c.arefuliy 
flopped  up,  and  threw  it  into  the  fea,  in  ho¬ 
pes  that  fome  fortunate  accident  might  preferve 
a  depofit  of  fo  much  importance  to  the  world  c). 

Takes  fheltcr  in  the  Azores, 

At  length  Providence  Interpofed,  to  fave  a 
life  referved  for  other  fervices.  The  wind  aba¬ 
ted,.'  the  fea  became  calm,  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  fifteenth,  Columbus  and  his  companions 
difeovered  land  ;  and  though  uncertain  what  it 
was,  they  made  towards  it.'  They  foon  knew 
it  to  be  St.  Mary,  one  of  the  Azores  or  we- 
flcin  ifles ,  fubje6t  to  the  crown  of  Portugal. 

c)  Lire  of  Columbus,  c. 37.  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.ii.  c.i.j. 
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There,  after  a  violent  conteft  with  the  gover¬ 
nor,  in  which  Columbus  difplayed  no  lefs  fpirit 
than  prudence,  he  obtained  a  fupply  of  frefii 
provilions,  and  whatever  elfe  he  needed.  One 
circumftance,  however,  greatly  dlfquieted  him. 
The  Pinta,  of  which  he  had  loll  fight  on  the 
firft  day  of  the  hurricane,  did  not  appear;  he 
dreaded  for  fome  time  that  fhe  had  foundered 
at  fea,  and  that  all  her  crew  had  periflied :  af¬ 
terwards  ,  his  former  fufpiclons  recurred ,  and 
he  became  apprehenfive  that  Pinzon  had  borne 
away  for  Spain ,  that  be  might  reach  it  before 
him,  and  by  giving  the  iirft  account  of  his  dif- 
coveries,  might  obtain  fome  fhare  of  his  fame. 

Feb.  24.  Arrives  at  Lifbon. 

In  order  to  prevent  this ,  he  left  the  Azores 
as  foon  as  the  weather  would  permit.  At  no 
great  diftance  from  the  coaft  of  Spain,  when 
near  the  end  of  his  voyage,  and  feemingly 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  difafter,  another  ftorm 
arofe,  little  inferior  to  the  former  in  violence; 
and  after  driving  before  it  during  two  days  and 
two  nights,  he  was  forced  to  take  fhelter  in 
the  river  Tagus.  (March.  4.)  Upon  application 
to  the  king  of  Portugal,  he  was  allowed  to  co~ 
me  up  to  Lifbon;  'and,  notwithftanding  the  en¬ 
vy  which  it  was  natural  for  the  Portuguefe  to 
feel,  when  they  beheld  another  nation  entering 
upon  that  province  of  difcovery  which  they  had 
hitherto  deemed  peculiarly  their  owu,  and  ia 
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its  firfl:  eflay,  not  only  rivaliing  hut  eclipfing 
their  fame.  Columbus  was  received  with  all  the 
niaiks  of  diftinclion  due  to  a  man  who  had  per¬ 
formed  things  fo  extraordinary  and  unexpefted. 
The  king  admitted  him  into  his  prefence,  treat¬ 
ed  him  with  the  higheft  refpea,  and  litle’ned  to 
the  account  which  he  gave  of  his  voyage  with 
admiration  mingled  with  regret.  While  Colum¬ 
bus,  on  his  part,  enjoyed  the  fatisfaclion  of  de- 
fciibing  the  importance  of  his  difeoveries,  and 
of  being  now  able  to  prove  the  folidity  of  his 
Ichemes  to  thofe  very  perfons ,  who ,  with  an 
ignorance  diigraceful  to  themielves,  and  fatal  to 
their  country ,  had  lately  rejefted  them  as  the 

projefts  of  a  viiionary  or  defigning  adventu¬ 
rer  d). 

Returns  to  Spain. 

Columbus  was  fo  impatient  to  return  ta 
pain,  that  he  remained  only  five  days  in  Lif- 
i)on.  On  the  iifteenth  of  March  he  arrived  in 
the  port  of  Palos  ,  feven  months  and  eleven 
days  from  the  time  when  he  fet  out  thence  upon 
his  voyage.  As  foon  as  his  fhip  was  difeovered 
approaching  the  port,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Pa¬ 
los  ran  eagerly  to  the  fiiore,  in  order  to  wel¬ 
come  theii  relations  and  fellow-citizens  ,  anti 
to  lieai  tidingjs  of  their  voyage.  W^hen  the  pro— 
fperous  iffue  of  it  was  known,  when  they  be- 
1-cid  the  ibrange  people,  the  unknown  animals, 

ei)  l-ife  of  Columbus,  c.  40,  41,  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib,  ii.  c,  3. 
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and  fingular  produftions  brought  from  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  had  been  difcovered,  the  efuifion 
of  joy  was  general  and  unbounded.  The  bells 
were  rung,  the  cannon  fired;  Calumbus  \vas  re¬ 
ceived  at  ianding  with  royal  honours  ,  and  alL 
the  people,  in  folemn  procefTion ,  accompanied 
him  and  Ins  crew  to  the  church,  where  they 
returned  thanks  to  Heaven,  which  had  fo  won¬ 
derfully  condufted  and  crowned  with  fuccefs ,, 
a  voyage  of  greater  length  and  of  more  impor¬ 
tance  ,  than  had  been  attempted  in  any  former 
age.  On  the  evening  of  the  fame  day,  he  had 
the  fatisfaRion  of  feeing  the  Pinta,  which  the 
violence  of  the  tempefl  had  driven  far  to  the 
north , .  enter  the  harbour. 

His  reception* 

The  firft  care  of  Columbus  was  to  inform 
the  king  and  queen,  who  w^ere  then  at  Bar¬ 
celona,  of  his  arrival  and  fuccefs.  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabella,  no  lefs  aftonifhed  than  delighted 
with  this  unexpected  event,  defired  Columbus, 
in  terms  the  mofl:  refpeftful  and  flattering,  to 
repair  immediately  to  court,  that  from  his  own 
mouth,  they  might  receive  a  full  detail  of  his 
extraordinary  fervices  and  difcoveries.  During 
his  journey  to  Barcelona,  the  people  crowded 
from  the  adjacent  country,  following  him  eve¬ 
ry  where  with  admiration  and  applaiife.  His 
entrance  into  the  city  was  condufted,  by  or¬ 
der  ol  berdinand  and  Ifabella,  with  pomp  fuit- 
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able  to  the  great  event,  which  added  fuch  di« 
ftingulfhing  luftre  to  their  reign.  The  people 
whom  he  brought  along  with  him  from  the  coun- 
tries  which  he  had  difcovered,  marched  firil, 
and  by  their  fmgular  complexion,  the  wild  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  their  features,  an  uncouth  finery, 
appeared  like  men  of  another  fpecies.  Next  to 
them  were  carried  the  ornaments  of  gold ,  fa- 
fliioned  by  the  rude  art  of  the  natives,  the  grains 
of  gold  found  in  the  mountains,  and  daft  of  the 
fame  metal  gathered  in  the  rivers.  After  thefe 
appeared  the  various  commodities  of  the  new- 
difcovered  countries,  together  with  their  cu«. 
rious  produftions.  Columbus  himfelf  clofed  the 
proceftlon,  and  attrafted  the  eyes  of  all  the  fpec- 
tators ,  who  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  man,  whofe  fuperior  fagacity  and 
fortitude  had  .condufted  their  countrymen ,  by 
a  route  concealed  from  paft  ages ,  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  a  new  world.  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella 
received  him  clad  in  their  royal  robes,  and  feat- 
ed  upon  a  throne ,  under  a  magnificent  canopy. 
When  he  approached  they  ftood  up,  and  raif- 
ing  him  as  he  kneeled  to  kifs  their  hands,  com¬ 
manded  him  -to  take  his  feat  upon  a  chair  pre¬ 
pared  for  him  ,•  and  to  give  a  circumftantial  ac¬ 
count  of  his  voyage.  He  delivered  it  with  a 
gravity  and  compofure  no  lefs  fuitable  to  the 
difpofition  of  the  Spanifh  nation,  than  to  the 
dignity  of  the  audience  in  which  he  fpoke,  and 
with  that  mod  eft  fimplicity  which  characterifes 

men 
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cien  of  fopenor  minds;  who,  fatlsiied  with  h*a\r. 
ing  performed  great  atrtioin^  ,  coifrt  not  vain  apl 
plaiifeby  anoilentarious  difplay  of  their  exploits. 
When  he  had  finifiied  his  narration,  the  king' 
and -queen ,  kneeling  down,  offered  up  felernn 
thanks  to  almighty  God  lor  the  diicov'ery  of 
thofe  new  regions  ,  from  which  they  expeVled 
fo  many  advantages  to  fow  in  uppn  the  king¬ 
doms  lubjeft  to  their  goverrment  c).  Every 
mark  of  honour  that  gratitude  or  adniiiaiion  coufd 
was  confeiied  upon  ColuniLus.  ]--etiers 
patent  were  iffued,  confinnii.g  to  him  and  to 
his  heirs  all  the  privileges,  coiitairrd  in  the  ca- 
pituiaticn  concluced  at  Santa  Fe;  his  farnilv  was 
ennobled;  the  king  and  queen  , 'and,  after *^their 
exam^'le ,  the  courtiers  treated  him,  on  every 
occaflon ,  witn  ali  tne  ceremonious  refpect  paid 
to  perfons  of  the  highell  rank,  hut  w  hat  pleafed 
him  molt,  as  it  gratified  his  adtive  mind,  Leiit 
coritinually  upon  great  objcEts,  was  an  order  to 
.equip,  w’ithout  delay,  an  arn'an.ent  of  fucii  for¬ 
ce,  as  might  enable  him  ot  oidy  to  ti  Fe  poifef- 
fion  of  the  countries  which  he  ha.  ad'eady  dif- 
co\eied,  out  to  go  in  fearcli  of  thofe  n  ore  opu-*? 

lent  regions,^  whicii  iie  hili  coiilideiitly  exi 
ed  to  find  fg. 


«)  See  NOTE  XVII. 

f)  Lile.  of  Columbus,  c.  42.  4g. 
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Aftonifhment  of  mankind  at  his  difcoveries* 

While  preparations  were  making  for  this 
expedition  ,  the  fame  of  Columbus  fuccefsful 
voyage  fpread  over  Europe ,  and  excited  gene¬ 
ral  attention.  The  multitude,  ftruck  with  ama¬ 
zement  when  they  heard  that  a  new  world  had 
been  found,  couM  hardly  believe  an  event  fo 
much  abovd  their  conception.  Men  of  fcience, 
capable  of  comprehending  the  nature  ,  and  of 
difcerning  the  elTefts ,  of  this  great  difcovery, 
received  the  account  of  it  with  admiration  and 
joy.  They  fpoke  of  Ins  voyage  with  rapture, 
and  congratulated  one  another  upon  their  feli¬ 
city,  in  having  lived  at  the  period  when,  by 
this  extraordinary  event,  the  boundaries  of  hu¬ 
man  knowledge  were  fo  much  extended,  and 
fuch  a  new  field  of  inquiry  and  obfervation  open¬ 
ed,  as  would  lead  mankind  to  a  perfeft  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  ftrufture  and  produftions  of  the 
habitable  globe  g).  Various  opinions  and  con- 
jeftures  were  formed  concerning  the  new-found 
countries,  and  what  divifion  of  the  earth  they’ 
belonged  to.  Columbus  adhered  tenacioufly  to 
his  original  opinion,  that  they  fhould  be  reckon¬ 
ed  a  part  of  thofe  vafl  regions  in  Afia,  compre- 
bended  under  the  general  name  of  India.  This 
fentiment  was  confirmed  by  the  obfervations 
which  he  made  concerning  the  produftions  of 
the  countries  he  had  difcovered.  Gold  was 

g)  P.  Muriu  cpill.  133-135*  See  NOTE  XYdb 
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known  to  abound  in  India,  and  he  had  met  with 
Inch  promifing  fampies  of  it  in  theiflands  which 
he  vifited ,  as  led  him  to  believe  that  rich  mi¬ 
nes  of  it  might  he  found.  Cotton,  another, pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Eall  Indies,  was  common  there. 
The  pimento  of  the  ifSands  he  imagined  to  be  a 
fpecies  of  the  Ealt  Indian  pepper.  He  miitoolc 
a  root,  fome  what  refembling  rhubarb,  for  that 
\alutible  drug,  whicn  was  then  fiippofed  to  be 
a  plant  peculiar  to  the  Eaft  Indies  h).  The 
birds  brought  home  by  him  were  adorned  with 
the  fame  rich  plumage  which  diftinguifhes  thofe 
of  India.  The  alligator  of  the  one  countiy  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  fame  with  the  crocodile  of  the 
other.  -  After  weighing  all  thefe  circumltances , 
not  only  the  Spaniards ,  but  the  other  nations 
of  Europe,  feem  to  have  adopted  the  opinion 
of  Columbus.  The  countries  which  he  had  dif- 
covered  were  confidered  as  a  part  of  India.  In 
confequence  of  this  notion  ,  the  name  of  Indies 
is  gives  to  them  by  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  in 
a  ratification) of  their  former  agreement,  w’hich 
was  granted  to  Columbus  upon  his  return  iE 

Diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Weft  Indie,-!. 

A 

Even  after  the  error  which  gave  rife  to  this 
,  opinion  was  detefted ,  and  the  true  pofition  of 
the  New  World  was  afcertained  ,  the  name  has 
remained,  and  the  appellation  of  W^elt  Indies  is 

li)  Herrera,^  dec.  i,  Hb.  i.  c.  20.  Gomara  Hift,  c,  17, 
i)  Life  of  Columbui  ,  t.  44. 
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given  by  all  the  people  of  Europe  to  the  coun*- 
try  ^  and  that  of  Indians  to  its  inhabitants. 

Preparations  for  a  fecond  \oy&ge. 

The  name  by  which  Columbus  diftinguifhed 
the  countries  which,  he  had  difcovered  was  fo 
inviting,  the  fpecimens  of  their  riches  and  fer¬ 
tility,  which  he  produced,  were  fo  coiifiderable, 
and  the  reports  of  his  companions  ,  delivered 
frequently  with  the  exaggeration  natural  to  tra¬ 
vellers ,  fo  favourable,  as  ^to  excite  a  wonderful 
fpirit  of  enterprife  among  the  Spaniards.  Though 
little  accuftomed  to  naval  expeditions,  they  were 
impatient  to  fet  out  upon  the  voyage.  Volun¬ 
teers  of  every  rank  folicited  to  be  employed. 
Allured  by  the  vaft  profpefts  which  opened  to 
their  ambition  and  avarice,  neither  the  length 
nor  danger  of  the  navigation  intimidated  them. 
Cautious  as  Ferdinand' was ,  and  averfe  to  every 
thin[^  new  or  adventurous,  he  feems  to  have 
catclied  the  fame  fpirit  wdth  his  fubjefts.  Un¬ 
der  its  influence,  preparations  for  a  fecond  ex¬ 
pedition  were  carried  on  with  a  rapidity  unufual 
in  Spain,  and  to  an  extent  that  would  be  deem¬ 
ed  not  inconfiderable  in  the  prefent  age.  The 
fleet  confided,  of  feventeen  fhips,  fome  of  which 
were  of  good  burden.  It  had  on  board  fifteen 
hundred  perfons.,  among  whom  were  ma.ny  of 
noble  families ,  who  had  ferved  in  honourable 
dations.  The  greater  part  of  tbefe  being  de- 
dined  to  remain  in  the  country,  ^yere  furnifhed 
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AVith  every  thing  requifite  for  conqueft  or  fett- 
lement,  with  ali  kinds  of  European  domeftic 
animals,  with  fuch  feeds  and  plants  as  were 
moft  likely  to  thrive  in  the  climate  of  the  Welt 
Indies ,  with  utenfils  and  inftruinents  of  every 
fort ,  and  with  fuch  artificers  as  might  be  moft 
nfeful  in  an  infant  colony  k}. 

The  right  of  Spain  to  the  New  World  confirmed  by  the  Pope. 

But,  formidable  and  well  provided  as  this 
fleet  was,  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  did  not  reft 
their  title  to  the  pofieffion  of  the  newly-difco- 
vered  countries  upon  its  operations  alone.  The 
e.xample  of  the  Portuguefe ,  as  well  as  the  fu- 
perfiition  of  the  age,  made  it  neceflary  to  ob¬ 
tain  from  the  Roman  pontiff  a  grant  of  thofe  ter¬ 
ritories  which  they  wifhed  to  occupy  1).  The  Po- 
-  pe ,  as  the  vicar  and  reprefentative  of  Jefus  Chrift,  • 
was  fuppofed  to  have  a  right  of  dominion  over 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  Alexander  VI.  a 
pontiff  infamous  for  every  crime  which  difgra- 
ces  humanity ,  filled  the  papal  throne  at  that  ti¬ 
me.  As  he  was  born  Ferdinand’s  fubjetl,  and 

very  folicitous  to  fecure  the  proteftion  ofSpain, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  his  ambi¬ 
tious  fchemes  in  favour  of  his  own  family,  he' 
was  extremely  willing  to  gratify  the  Spanifh 
monarchs.  By  an  aft  of  liberality  which  coft 
him  notnmg ,  and  that  'ferved  to  eftablifh  the 

k)  Herrera  .  dec.  i.  ii.  c.  5, 

Life  of  Columbus ,  e.  45. 
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jurisdiction  and  pretenfions  of  the  papal  fee,  he 
granted  in  full  right  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella 
all  the  countries  inhabited  by  Inf  dels,  which 
thev  had  difcovered  ,  or  fhould  difcover;  and, 
in  virtue  of  that  power  which  he  derived  from. 
Jehis  Chrif; ,  he  conferred  on  the  crown  of  Ca- 
fiile  vaf  regions,  to  the  poffeffion  of  which  he 
hiinfelf  was  fo  far  from  having  any  title;  that 
he  was  anav^qualnteJ  with  their  fituation,  and 
ignorant  even  of  their  exifence.  As  it  was  ne- 
cefarp  to  prevent  this  grant  from  interfering 
with  that  formerly  made  to  the  crown  of  Por¬ 
tugal ,  he  appointed  that  a  line,  fupi^ofed  to  be 
drawn  from  pole  to  pole,  a  hundred  leagues  to 
the  weftward  of  the  A^zores  ,  fhould  ferve  as 
the  limit  between  them;  and,  in  the  plenitude 
cf  his  power,  beftowed  all  to  the  eaft  of  this 
imaginary  line  upon  the  Portuguefe  ,  and  all 
to  the  wef:  of  it  upon  the  Spaniards  m).  Zeal 
for  propagating  the  Chriftian  faith  was  the  con- 
fideration  employed  by  Ferdinand  in  foliciting 
this  bull,  and  is  mentioned  by  Alexander  as  his 
chief  motive  for  ifiuing  it.  In  order  to  manifeft 
fome  concern  for  jbis  laudable  objeft,  feveral 
friars,  under  the  diredlion  of  Father  Boyl  ,  a 
Catalonian  monk  of  great  reputation,  as  apofto- 
lical  vicar,  were  appointed  to  accompany  Co¬ 
lumbus,  and  to  devote  themfelves  to  the  infru- 
ftion  of  the  natives.  The  Indians  ,  whom  Co- 


jr>)  Herrera  ,  dec.  i,  lib.  ii.  c,  4. 
lib.  xviii.  c.  y 
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lumbiTS  had  brought  along  with  him,  having 
received  fome  tinfture  of  Chriftian  knowledge, 
were  baptized  with  much  folemnity,  the  king 
himfelf ,  the  prince  his  fon ,  and  the  chief  per- 
fons  of  his  court,  ftanding  as  their  godfathers. 
Thofe  firil  fruits  of  the  New  World  have  not 
been  followed  by  fuch  an  increafe  as  pious  men 
wiflied ,  and  had  reafon  to  expeft. 

Second  voyage  of  Columbus* 

Ferdinand  and  Jfabella  having  thus  acquired 
a  title,  which  was  then  deemed  completely  va¬ 
lid  ,  to  extend  their  difcoveries ,  and  to  eftablifh 
their  dominion  over  fuch  a  vaft  portion  of  the 
globe,  nothing  now  retarded  the  departure  of 
the  fleet.  Columbus  was  extremely  impatient 
to  revifit  the  colony  which  he  had  left^  and  to 
purfue  that  career  of  glory  upon  which  he  had 
entered.  He  fet  fail  from  the  bav  of  Cadiz  on 
the  twenty -fifth  of  September,  and  touching 
again  at  the  ifland  of  Gomera,  he  fteered  far¬ 
ther  towards  the  fouth  than  in  his  former  voy- 
age.  By  holding  this  courfe,  he  enjoyed  more 
fleadily  the  benefit  of  the  regular  winds,  which 
reign  within  the  tropics ,  and  was  carried  to¬ 
wards  a  large  clufter  of  iflands ,  fituated  confi-  , 
derably  to  the  eaft  of  thofe  which  he  had  already 
difcovered.  (Nov.  2.)  On  the  twenty-fix th  day  af¬ 
ter  his  departure  from  Gomera,  he  made  land  h). 
It  was  one  of  the  Caribbee  or  Leeward  iflands^ 

«)  Oviedo  ap.  Famuf.  iii.  g^. 
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to  which  he  jrave  the  name  of  Defeada,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  impatience  of  his  crew  to  difcover 
fome  pirt  of  the  New  World.  After  this  he 
vifi  ed  fucce'Twely  Dominica,  Marigalante,  Gua¬ 
dalupe,  Antigua,  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  and 
fev^eral  other  if  ands  fcattered  in  his  way  as  he 
advanced  towards  the  north  -  weR.  All  thefe 
he  found  to  be  inhabited  by  that  fierce  race  of 
people  whom  Guacanahari  bad  painted  in  fuch 
frightful  colours.  His  defcriptions  appeared 
not  to  have  been  exaggerated.  The  Spaniards 
never  attempted  to  land  without  meeting  with 
fuch  a  reception,  as  difcovered  the  marticul  and 
daring  fpirit  of  the  natives ;  and  in  their  habi¬ 
tations  were  found  relics  of  thofe  horrid  feafts 
which  they  had  made  upon  the  bodies  of  their 
enemies  taken  in  war. 

Arrives  at  Hifpanipla ,  Nov.  22. 

But  as  Columbus  was  eager  to  know  the 
ftate  of  the  colony  which  he  had  planted,  and 
to  fupply  it  with  the  necefiaries  of  which  he 
fuppofed  it  to  be  in  want,  he  made  no  fiay  in 
any  of  thofe  iflands,  and  proceeded  direftl}^  to 
Hifpaniola  o).  When  he  arrived  to  Navidad, 
the  Ration  in  which'  he  had  left  the  thirty-eight 
men  under  the  command  of  Arada,  he  was 
aRonifhed  that  none  of  them  appeared,  and  ex- 
pefted  every  moment  to  fee  them  running  with 

P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  15.  Tg.  Herrera,  de«.  i,  lib.  ii.  c.  7.  life 
of  Columbus,  c.  46.  ice. 
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tran^por^s  of  joy  to  welcome  their  countrymen. 
Fui]  of  follcitude  about  their  fafety,  and  fore-* 
boding-  in  his  mind  what  had  befallen  them  ,  he 
rowed  infiantly  to  land.  All  the  natives  from 
whom  he  might  have  received  information  had 
flet.  Rut  the  fort  which  he  had  built  was  en¬ 
tirely  demolift'ed,  and  the  tattered  garments^ 
the  broken  arms  and  utenfils  fcattered  about  it, 
left  no  room  to  doubt  concerning  the  unhappy 
fare  of  the  garrifon  p).  While  the  Spaniards 
W^ere  fliedding  tears  over  thofe  fad  memorials 
of  their  fellow  -  citizens ,  a  brother  of  the  cazi^ 
que  Guacanahari  arrived. 

The  fate  of  the  men  whom  he  left  there. 

From  him  Columbus  received  a  particular 
detail  of  what  had  happened  after  his  departure 
from  the  ifiand.  The  familiar  intercourfe  of  the 
Indians  with  the  Spani'ards  tended  gradually  to 
diminifh  the  fuperftitious  veneration  with  which 
their  iirfl:  appearance  had  infpired  that*fimple 
people.  By  their  own  indifcretion  and  ill  con- 
duft  the  Spaniards  fpeedily  effaced  thofe  favou¬ 
rable  impreffions ,  and  foon  convinced  the  na-  - 
tives  ,  that  they  had  all  the  wants  ,  weak- 
n(  ffes,  and  paffions  of  men.  As  foon  as  the 
powerful  reftraint  which  the  prefence  and  au¬ 
thority  of  Columbus  impofed  was  withdrawn, 
the  garrifon  threw  off  all  regard  for  the  officer 
W’hom  he  had  inveHed  with  command. 

|))  Hift.  de  Cura  dc  lus*  Puiacios,  M5» 
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gardlefs  of  the  prudent  inftraaions  which  he 
had  given  them,  every  man  became  indepen¬ 
dent,  and  gratified  his  defires  without  controul. 
The  gold,  the  women,  the  provifions  of  the 
natives ,  were  all  the  prey  of  thofe  licentious 
opprefTors.  They  roamed  in  fmali  parties  over 
the  ifiand,  extending  their  rapacity  and  info- 
lence  to  every  corner  of  it.  Gentle  and  timid 
as  the  people  were,  thofe  unprovoked  injuries 
at  ienght  exhaufted  their  patience,  and  rouzed 
their  courage.  The  cacique  of  Cibao  ,  wlidfe 
councry  the  Spaniards  chiefly  infeiled  on  account 
of  the  gold  which  it  contained ,  ^  furprifed  and 
cut  off  feveral  of  them,  while  they  ftraggled  in 
as  perfeft  fecurity  as  if  their  conduft  had  been 
altogether  inofFenfive.  He  then  affembled  his 
fubjefts,  and  furrounding  the  fort,  fet  it  on 
fire.  Some  of  the  Spaniards  were  killed  in  de¬ 
fending  it,  the  reft  perifhed  in  atteinpt'ng  to 
make  their  efcape  by  crofting  an  arm  of  the  fea. 
Guacaiiahari,  whom  all  their  exaftions  had  not 
alienated  from  the  Spaniards,  took  arms  in  their 
behajf,  and,  in  endeavouring  to  prote6t  them, 
had  received  a  wound,  by  which  he  was  ftiil 
eonlined  q). 

His  prudent  conduct. 

Though  this  account  w^as  far  from  removirur 
the  fufpicions  whicli  the  Spaniards  entertained 

q)  P.  Martyr,  decad.  p.  22..  &c.  Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii.  c.  7.  9. 

Life  of  Columbus  ,  c.  49.  50, 
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•vintli  refpeft  to  the  fidelity  of  Guacanahari,  Co¬ 
lumbus  perceived  fo  clearly  that  this  was  not 
a  proper  junftiire  for  inquiring  into  bis  condudt 
with  icrupulous  accuracy,  that  he  rejefted  the 
advice  of  feveral  of  his  officers ,  who  urged  him 
to  feize  the  perfon  of  that  prince ,  and, to  re¬ 
venge  the  death  of  their  countrymen  by  atta¬ 
cking  his  fubjefts.  He  reprefented  to  them  the 
neceffity  of  fecuring  the  friendfhip  of  feme  po¬ 
tentate  of  the  country  ,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  fettlement  which  they  intended,  and  the 
danger  of  driving  the  natives  to  unite  In  fome 
defperate  attempt  againft  them,  by  fuch  an  ill- 
timed  and  unavailing  exercife  of  rigour.  In- 
ftead  of  wafting  his  time  in  punifhing  paft 
wrongs ,  he  took  precautions  for  preventing,  any 
future  injury.  With  this  view,  he  made  choice 
of  a  fituation  more  healthy  and  commodious 
than  that  of  Navidad.  He  traced  out  the  plan 
of  a  town  in  a  large  plain  near  a  fpacious  bay, 
and  obliging  every  perfon  to  put  his  hand  to  a 
work  on  which  their  common  fafety  depended, 
the  houfes  and  ramparts  were  foon  fo  far  ad¬ 
vanced  by  their  united  labour,  as  to  afford  them 
fhelter  and  fecurity.  This  rifmg  city,  the  firit 
that  the  Europeans  founded  in  the  New  W orld^ 
he  named  Ifabella,  in  hondur  of  his  patronefs 
the  queen  of  Ca^ftile  r). 


r)  Life  •  of  Columbus,  c.  5l»  Herrera,  dec,  i,  lib.  ii.  c.  lo. 
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Difcontent  oT  his  followers. 

4 

In  carrying  on  this  neccITary  work,  Colum¬ 
bus  had  not  only  to  ruflain  all  the  nardfhips,  * 
and  to  encounter  all  the  difficulties ,  to  wlifch 
iuiant  colonies  are  expoTed  when  they  fettle  in 
an  uncultivated  country ,  but  he  had  to  contend 
with  what  was  more  infuperable,  the  lazinefs, 
the  impatience ,  and  mutinous  dlfpolition  of  liis 
followers.  By  the  enervating  intluence  of  a 
hot  climate,  the  natural  inaftivlty  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  feemed  to  increafe,  Pdany  of  them  were 
gentlemen,  unaccuftomcd  to  the  fatigue  of  bo¬ 
dily  labour,  and  all  had  engaged  in  the  enter-' 
prife  with  the  fanguine  hopes  excited  by  the  • 
fplendid  and  exaggerated  defcriptlons  of  tlioir 
countrymen  who  returned  from  the  fird:  voyage, 
or  by  the  miitaken  opinion  of  Columbus,  that 
the  country  which  he  had  difcovered  was  either 
the  Cipango  of  Marco  Polo ,  or  the  Ophir  s), 
from  which  Solomon  imported  thofe  precious 
commodities  which  fuddenly  diffufed  fuch  ex¬ 
traordinary  riches  through  his  kingdom.  But 
when,  indead  of  that  golden  harv^eil  which  they 
had  expefted  to  reap  without  toil  or  pains,  the 
Spaniards  faw  that  their  profpecl  of  wealth  was 
remote  as  well  as  uncertain  ,  and  that  it  could  ,  * 
not  be  attained  but  by  the  flow  and  perfeveriiig 
efforts  of  indudry ,  the  difappointment  of  thofe 
chimerical  hopes  occafioned  fuch  dejeftion  of 
inind  as  bordered  on  delpair,  p,iid  led  to  gene- 

s)  P.  Martyr,  dec,  p*  29, 
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ral  dlfcontent.  In  vain  did  Colutnbus  endea- 

\ 

vour  to  revive  their  fpirits  by  poiiiting  out  die 
fertility  of  the  foil,  and  exhibiting  tlie  fpecl- 
inens  of  gold  daily  brought  in  from  difierent 
parts  of  the  ifland.  They  had  not  patience  to 
wait  for  the  gradual  returns  which  the  former 
might  yield  ,  and  the  latter  they  defpifed  as 
fcanty  and  inconfiderable.  The  fpirit  of  difaf- 
feddon  fpread ,  and  a  confpiracy  v;as  formed,, 
v/hich  might  have  been  fatJi]  to  Columbus  and 
the  colony.  Happily  he  difcovered  it,  and,  fei- 
5iing  the  ringleaders ,,  punifhed  feme  of  them,. 
fent  others  prifoners  into  Spain ,  whither  he 
difpatcbed  twelve  of  the  fidps  which  bad  ferved 
as  tranfports,  with  an  earnefi  requeib  for  a  re¬ 
inforcement  of  men  and  a  large  fupply  of  pro- 
vifions  t). 

.  1494.  Examines  into,  the  ftate  of  the  country. 

« 

Meanwhile,  in  order  to  banifi  that  idlenefs 
which  ,  by  allowo'ng  his  people  leifure  to  brood 
over  their  difappointment ,  noiirif  ed  the  fpirit 
of  difeontent,  Colurrl  us  planned  feveral  expe¬ 
ditions  into  the  interior  part  of  the  country. 
He  fent  a  detachn  ent,  under  the  con  mand  of 
Alonfo  de  Ojeda,  a  vigilant  and  enterprifing 
officer,  to  viht  the  difrift  of  Cibao,  which  was 
faid  to  yielo  the  greatefr  quantity  of  gold,  and 
followed  him  in  perfon  with  the  rtiain  he. dy  of 
his  troops.  (March.  12.)  In  this  expedition^, 

t)  Herrera  ,  dccad.  i.  lib.  ii.  c.  lo.  u. 
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he  dlfplayed  all  the  pomp  of  military  magnifi¬ 
cence  that  he  could  exhibit,  in  order  to  firike 
the  imagination  of  the  natives.  He  marched 
^vith  colours  flying,  with  martial  mu fic,  and 
with  a  fmall  body  of  cavalry  that  paraded  fo- 
metimes  in  the  front  and  fornetimes  in  the  rear. 
As  thofe  were  the  firft  horfes  which  appeared' 
in  the  New  World,  they  were  objefts  of  terror 
no  lefs  than  of  admiration  to  the  Indians,  who 
having  no  tame  animals  themfelves,  were  un¬ 
acquainted  with  that  vafr  accelTion  of  power, 
which  man  hath  acquired  by  fubjefting  them  to 
his  dominion.  They  fuppofed  them  to  be  ra¬ 
tional  creatures.  They  imagined  that  the  horfe 
and  the  rider  formed  one  animal,  with  whofe 
fpeed  they  were  aflonifhed,  and  whofe  impe- 
tuofity  and  Rrength  they  confidered  as  irrefifl- 
ible.  But  while  Columbus  endeavoured  to  in- 
fpire  the  natives  with  a  dread  of  his  power,  he 
did  not  neglect  the  arts  of  gaining  their  love 
and  confidence.  He  adhered  fcrupuloufiy  to 
the  principles  of  integrity  and  juflice  in  all  his 
tranfaftions  with  them,  and  treated  them,  on 
every  occafion,  not  only  with  humanity,  but 
with  indulgence. 

The  diftrift  of  Cibao  anfwered  the  defcription 
given  of  it  by  the  natives.  It  was  mountainous 
and  uncultivated,  but  in  every  river  and  brook 
gold  was  gathered  either  in  duft  or  in  grains, 
fome  of  which  were  of  confiderable  fizei  The 
Indians  had  never  opened  any  mines  in  fearch 
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of  p:o1d.  To  penetrate  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  to  refine  the  rude  ore,  were  opera¬ 
tions  too  complicated  for  their  talents  and  in- 
dudry,  and  they  had  no  fuch  high  value  for' 
gold  as  to  put  their  ingenuity  and  invention 
upon  the  ftretch  in  order  to  obtain  it  u).  The 
fmall  quantity  of  that  precious  metal  which  they 
poffeifed  ,  was  either  picked  up  in  the  beds  of 
the  rivers,  or  wafhed  from  the  mountains  by 
the  heavy  rains  that  fall  within  the  tropics.  But, 
from  thofe  indication's,  the  Spaniards  could  no 
longer  doubt  that  the  country  contained  rich 
treafures  in  its  bowels,  of  which  they  hoped 
foon  to  be  mafters  w).  In  order  to  fecure  the 
command  of  this  valuable  province,  Columbus 
erefted  a  fmall  fort,  to  which  he  gave  the  na¬ 
me  of  St.  Thomas,  by  way  of  ridicule  upon  fo- 
me  of  his  incredulous  followers,  who  would 
not  believe  that  the  country  produced  gold,  un¬ 
til  they  faw  it  with  their  owm  eyes,  and  touch¬ 
ed  it  with  their  hands  x). 

The  diftrefs  and  difaffeftion  of  the  colony  increafc. 

The  account  of  thofe  prcmlfing  appearances 
of  wealth  in  the  country  of  Cibao  came  very, 
feafonably  to  comfort  the  defponting  colony, 
which  was  effefted  with  dilireii’es  of  various 
kinds.  The  Rock  of  provifions  which  had  been 

u)  Oviedo  ,  lib.  ii.  p,  90,  A, 

V)  P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  32. 

X)  Herrera,  dec.  1,  lib,  ii.  c.  13,  Life  of  Columbus ,  c,  53, 
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brought  from  Europe  ^vas  moftly  confamed* 
v^^hat  remained  Avas  fo  much  corrupted  by  the 
heat  and  moiiture  of  the  climate ,  as  to  be  al- 
'tnofi:  unlit  for  ufe  ;  the  natives  cultivated  fo  fmall 
a  portion  of  ground  ,  and  with  fo  little  fkill^ 
that  it  hardly  yielded  what  was  fufficient  for 
their  own  fubfilience;  the  Spaniards  at  Ilabella 
had.  hitherto  neither  time  nor  leifiire  to  clear  the 
foil,  fo  as  to  reap  any  confiderable  fruits  of  th^ir 
own  indufrry.  On  all  thefe  accounts,  they  be¬ 
came  afraid  of  perifinng  with  hunger,  and  were 
reduced  already  to  a  fcanty  allowance.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  diieafes  predominant  in  the  tor¬ 
rid  zone,  and  which  rage  cbieily  in  thole  un¬ 
cultivated  countries  ,  where  the  hand  of  indu- 
ftry  has  not  opened  the  woods  ,  drained  the 
marfhes,  and  confined  the  rivers-within  a  cer¬ 
tain  channel  ,  began  to  fpread  among  them* 
Alarmed  at  the  violence  and  unufual  fv  mptoms  of 
'  thofe  maladies,  they  exclaimed  againft  Colum¬ 
bus  and  his  companions  in  the  former  voyage, 
who,  by  their  fplendld  but  deceitful  deferiptions 
'  of  Hifpaniola,  had  allured  them  to  quit  Spain 
for  a  barbarous  uncultivated  land  ,  where  they 
muft  either  be  cut  off  by  famine,  or  die  of  un¬ 
known  diftempers.  Several  of  the  officers  and 
peiTons  of  note,  iiifcead  of  checking,  joined  in 
thofe  feditious  complaints.  Father  Boyl,  the 
apofolical  vicar,  was  one  of  the  moll  turbulent 
and  outrageous.  It  required  all  the  authority 
and  addrefs  of  Columbus  to  reeftablifa  iubordi- 

natioa 
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nation  and  tranquillity  in  the  colony.  Threats 
and  promifes  were  alternately  employed  for  this 
purpofe;  but  nothing  contributed  more  to  foo- 
the  the  malcontents  than  the  profpeft  of  finding, 
in  the  mines  of  Cibao,  fuch  a  rich  flore  of  trea- 
fure  as  would  be  a  recompence  for  all  their  buf¬ 
ferings  ,  and  efface  the  memory  of  former  difap- 
pointments. 

Columbus  attempts  new  difcoveries. 

When,  by  his  unwearied  endeavours,  con- 
cord  and  order  were  fo  far,  reftored  ,  that  he 
.  could  venture  to  leave  the  ifland,  Columbus  re- 
folved  to  purfue  his  difcoveries ,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  afcertain  whether  thofe  new  countries 
with  which  he  had  opened  a  communication, 
were  connefted  with  any  region  of  the  earth 
„  already  known  ,  or  whether  they  were  to  be 
confidered  as  a  feparate  portion  of  the  globe, 
hitherto  unvifited.  He  appointed  his  brother 
Don  Diego,  with,  the  affiliance  of  a  council  of 
olFicers,  to  govern  the  ifland  in  his  abfence; 
and  gave  the  command  of  a  body  of  foldiers  to 
Don  Pedro  Margarita,  v.'ith  which  he  was  to 
vifit  the  different  parts  of  the  ifland,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  eftablifh  the  authority  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  among  the  inhabitants.  Having  left  them 
very  particular  inftruftions  with  refpeft  to  their 
conduft,  he  weighed  anchor  on  the  24th  of  April, 
with  one  fhip  and  two  fmall  barks  under  his 
command.  During  a  tedious  voyage  of  full  live 
Robertson  Vol.  I,  L 
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months,  he  had  a  trial  of  almoft  all  the  nume¬ 
rous  hardlhips  to  which  perfons  of  hisprofeffion 
are  expofed,  without  making  any  difcovery  of 
importance,  except  the  ifland  of  Jamaica.  As 
he  ranged  along  the  fouthern  coaft  of  Cuba  y), 
he  was  entangled  in  a  labyrinth  formed  by  an 
incredible  number  of  fmall  iflands,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  the  Queen’s  Garden.  In  this 
unknown  courfe  ,  among  rocks  and  fhelves,  he 
was  retarded  by  contrary  winds,  alTaulted  with 
furious  frorms,  and  alarmed  with  the  terrible 
thunder  and  lightning  which  is  often  almoll  in- 
celTiint  between  the  tropics.  At  length  his  pro- 
vifions  fell  fhort;  his  crew,  exhaufled  with  fa¬ 
tigue  as  well  as  hunger,  murmured  and  threa¬ 
tened,  and  were  ready  to  proceed  to  the  mod: 
defperate  extremities  againft  him.  Befet  with 
danger  in  fuch  various  forms,  he  was  obliged 
to  keep  continual  watch ,  to  obferve  every  oc¬ 
currence  with  his  own  eyes ,  to  iffue  every  or¬ 
der,  and  to  fuperintend  the  execution  of  it.  On 
no  occafion  was  the  extent  of  his  fkill  and  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  navigator  fo  much  tried.  To  thefe 
the  fquadron  owed  its  fafety.  But  this  unre- 
mitted  fatigue  of  body  and  iiitenfe  application 
of  mind ,  overpowering  his  conftitution,  though 
naturally  vigorous  and  robuft  ,  brought  on  a  fe- 
verifh  diforder,  which  terminated  in  a  lethargy, ^ 

y)  See  NOTE  XIX, 
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that  deprived  him  of  fenfe  and  memory,  and 
had  almoil  proved  fatal  to  his  life  z). 

Sept.  27.  On  his  return,  finds  his  brother  Bartholomew 

at  Ifabeila. 

But,  on  his  return  to  Hifpaniola,  the  fud- 
den  emotion  of  joy  which  he  felt  upon  meetings 
with  his  brother  Bartholomew  at  Ifabeila,  oc- 
calioned  fuch  a  flow  of  fpirits  as  contributed 
greatly  to  his  recovery.  It  was  now  thirteen 
years  fince  the  two  brothers,  whom  fimilarity 
of  talents  united  in  clofe  friendfhip,  had  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other,  and  during  that  long 
period  there  had  been  no  intercourfe  between 
them.  Bartholomew,  after  finiihing  his  nego— 
ciation  in  the  court  of  England,  had  fet  out  for 
Spain  by  the  way  of  France.  At  Paris  he  re¬ 
ceived  an  account  of  the  extraordinary  difcove- 
ries  which  his  brother  had  made  in  his  firft 
voyage,  and  that  he  W’as  then  preparing  to  em¬ 
bark  on  a  fecond  expedition.  Though  this  na- 
fnrally  induced  him  to  purfue  his  Journey  w’itli 
the  utmoft  difpatch ,  the  Admiral  had  failed  for 
Hifpaniola  before  he  reached  Spain.  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabeila  received  him  with  the  refpeft  due 
to  the  neareft  kinfman  of  a  peribn  whofe  merit 
and  fervices  rendered  him  fo  confpicuous;  and 
as  they  knew  what  confolation  his  prefence 

2)  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  54.  &c.  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib,  ii, 

€•  13*  M-  P.  Martyr ,  dec.  p.  34.  &Cd 
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would  afford  to  his  brother,  they  peiTuaded 
him  to  take  the  command  of  three  fnips ,  which 
they  had  appointed  to  carry  provifions  to  the 
colony  at  Ifabella 

The  Indians  take  arms  againft:  the  Spaniards. 

He  could  not  have  arrived  at  any  junfture 
when  Columbus  Rood  more  in  need  of  a  friend 
capable  of  affilling  him  with  his  counfels,  or  of 
dividing  with  him  the  cares  and  burden  of  go¬ 
vernment.  For  although  the  provifions  now 
brought  from  Europe,  afforded  a  temporary  re¬ 
lief  to  the  Spaniards  from  the  calamities  of  fa¬ 
mine,  the  fupply  was  not  in  fuch  quantity  as 
to  fupport  them  long,  and  the  ifland  did  not 
hitherto  yield  what  was  fufficient  for  their  fu- 
ftenance.  They  were  threatened  with  another 
danger,  ftill  more  formidable  than  the  return  of 
fcarcity,  and  which  demanded  more  immediate 
attention.  '  No  fooner  did  Columbus  leave  the 
ifland  on  his  voyage  of  difcovery,  than  the  fol- 
diers  under  Margarita,  as  if  they  had  been  fet 
free  from  difcipline  and  fubordination ,  fcornet 
all  reftraint.  Inftead  of  conforming  to  the  pru¬ 
dent  inftruftions  of  Columbus,  they  difperfed 
in  draggling  parties  over  the  if  and,  lived  at 
difcretion  upon  the*  natives,  wafted  their  pro¬ 
vifions,  feized  their  women,  and  treated  that 

Herrera ,  dec.  i.  lib,  ii,  c,  15. 
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inoflenfive  race  of  men  with  all  the  infolence 
of  military  oppreffion  a). 

As  long  as  tho  Indians  liad  any  prbfpG6t 
that  their  fufferings  might  come  to  a  period  by 
the  voluntary  departure  of  the  invaders,  they 
fubmitted  in  lilence ,  and  diifembled  their  bor¬ 
row  ;  but  they  now  perceived  that  the  yoke 
would  be  as  permanent  as  it  was  intolerable. 
T.  he  Spaniards  had  built  a  town,  and  furroun- 
ded  it  with  ramparts.  They  had  erefted  forts 
in  diflerent  places.  They  had  enclofed  and 
fowl!  feveral  fields.  It  was  apparent  that  they 
came  not  to  vifit  the  country,  but  to  fettle  in 
it.  Though  the  number  of  thofe  llrangers  was 
in confidei able ,  the  fiate  of  cultivation  among 
this  rude  people  was  fo  imperfeft,  and  in  fuch 
exaft  proportion  to  their  own  confumption,  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  afford  fubfi- 
ffence  to  their  new  guefts.  Their  own  mode 
of  life  was  fo  indolent  and  inaftive,  the  warmth 
of  the  climate  fo  enervating,  the  conftitution 
of  their  bodies  naturally  fo  feeble,  and  fo  un- 
accufiomed  to  the  laborious  exertions  of  indu— 

>  that  they  were  fatisfied  with  a  proportion 
of  food  amazingly  fmall.  A  handful  of  maize, 
or  a  little  of  the  infipid  bread  made  of  the  caf- 
fada  root,  was  fufficient  to  fupport  men ,  whole 
llrength  and  fpirits  were  not  exhauffed  by  any 
vigorous  efforts  either  of  body  or  mind.  The 
Spaniards,  though  the  moft  abflemious  of  all 
the  European  nations ,  appeared  to  them  excef« 

a)  P,  Martyr,  dec.  p.47. 
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fively  voracious.  One  Spaniard  con  fumed  as 
much  as  feveral  Indians.  This  keennefs  of  ap¬ 
petite  farprifed  them  fo  much ,  and  feemed  to 
them  to  be  fo  infatiable,  that  they  fuppofed  the 
Spaniards  had  left  their  own  country ,  becaufe 
it  did  not  produce  as  much  as  was  requihte  to 
gratify  their  immoderate  defire  of  food,  and  had 
come  among  them  in  queft  of  nourifhment  b). 
Self- prefervation  prompted  them  to  wifh  for 
the  departure  of  guefts  who  wafted  fo  fail  their 
flender  ftock  of  provifions.  The  injuries  which 
they  fuffered,  added  to  their  impatience  for  this 
event.  They  had  long  expefted  that  the  Spa¬ 
niards  would  retire  of  their  own  accord.  They 
now  perceived  that,  in  order  to  avert  the  de- 
ftruftion  with  which  they  were  threatened,  ei¬ 
ther  by  the  flow  confumption  of  famine,  or  by 
the  violence  of  their  oppreffors,  it  was  necef- 
far}^  to  affume  courage,  to  attack  thofe  formi¬ 
dable  invaders  with  united  force,  and  drive 
them  from  the  fettlements  of  which  they  had 
violently  taken  poiTelTion. 


V^ar  with  them. 

Such  were  the  fentiments  which  univerfally 
prevailed  among  the  Indians,  when  Columbus 
returned  to  Ifabella.  Inflamed  by  the  unpro¬ 
voked  outrages  of  the  Spaniards,  with  a  degree 
of  race  of  which  their  gentle  natures ,  formed 
to  fuffer  and  fubmit,  feemed  hardly  fufceptible, 

b)  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib#  ii.  c. q. 
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they  waited  only  for  a  fignal  from  their  lea- 
xlers  to  fall  upon  the  colony.  Some  of  the  ca- 
ziques  had  already  furprifed  and  cut  off  feveral 
flragglers.  The  dread  of  this  impending  danger 
united  the  Spaniards  ,  and  reeftablifhed  the 
authority  of  Columbus,,  as  they  faw  no  pro- 
fpeft  of  fafety  but  in  committing  themfelves  to 
his  prudent  guidance.  It  was  now  neceifary 
to  have  recourfe  to  arms,  the  employing  of 
which  againft  the  Indians,  Columbus  had  hi¬ 
therto  avoided  with  the  greateft  folicitude.  Un¬ 
equal  as  the  conflift  may  feem,  between  the 
naked  inhabitants  of  the  New  World,  armed 
with  clubs ,  flicks  hardened  in  the  fire ,  wooden 
fwords  ,  and  arrows  pointed  with  bones  or 
Hints ;  and  troops  accuftomed  to  the  difcipline, 

-  and  provided  with  the  inflruments  of  deflruftion 
known  in  the  European  art  of  war,  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  Spaniards  was  far  from  being  exempt 
from  danger.  The  vaft  fuperiority  of  the  nati¬ 
ves  in  number,  compenfated  many  defefts.  An 
handful  of  men  was  about  to  encounter  a  whole 
nation.  One  adverfe  event,  or  even  any  unfo- 
refeen  delay  in  determining  the  fate  of  the  war, 
might  prove  fatal  to  the  Spaniards.  Confcious 
that  fuccefs  depended  on  the  vigour  and  rapidi¬ 
ty  of  his  operations,  Columbus  inftantly  affem- 
bled  his  forces.  They  were  reduced  to  a  very 
fmall  number.  Difeafes ,  engendered  by  the 
warmth  and  humidity  of  the  country,  had  ra¬ 
ged  among  them  with  much  violence j  expe- 
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rience  had  not  yet  taught  them  the  art  either 
of  ruring  thefe,  or  the  precautions  requifite  for 
guarding  againft  them;  two-thirds  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  adventurers  were  dead,  and  many  of  thofe 
who  furvived  were  incapable  of  fervice  c}. 

1495.  March.  24. 

The  body  which  took  the  field  confined 
only  of  two  hundred  foot,  twenty  horfes,  and 
twenty  large  dogs;  and  how  ftrange  foever  it 
may  feem ,  to  mention  the  laft  as  compofing 
part  of  a  military  force,  they  were  not  perhaps 
the  leaf  formidable  and  dellruftive  of  the  who¬ 
le,  when  employed  againft  naked  and  timid  In¬ 
dians.  All  the  caziques  of  the  ifland,  Guaca- 
nahari  excepted  ,  who  retained  an  inviolable 
attachment  to  the  Spaniards,  were  in  arms  to 
oppofe  Columbus,  with  forces  amounting,  if 
We  may  believe  the  Spanifh  hiftorians,  to  a 
hundred  thoufand  men.  Inftead  of  attempting 
to  draw  the  Spaniards  into  the  faftneffes  of  the 
woods  and  mountains,  they  were  fo  impruJent 
as  to  take  their  ftation  in  the  Vega  Real,  the 
moft  open  plain  in  the  country.  Columbus  did 
not  allow  the  time  to  perceive  their  error,  or 
to  alter  their  pofition.  He  attacked  them  du¬ 
ring  the  night,  when  undifcipHned  troops  are 
leaft  capable  of  afting  with  union  and  concert, 
and  obtained  an  eafy  and  bloodlefs  viftory.  The 
confternation  with  which  the  Indians  were  fil- 

Life  of  Columbus ,  c,  61. 
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led  by  the  noife  and  havoc  made  by  the  fire¬ 
arms ,  by  the  impetuous  force  of  the  cavalry, 
and  the  fierce’ onfefe  of  the  dogs,  was  fo  great, 
that  they  threw  down  their  weapons,  and  fled 
without  attempting  refiftance.  Many  were  flain  ; 
more  were  taken  prifoners,  and  reduced  to  fer- 
vitude  d) ;  and  fo  thoroughly  were  the  reft  in¬ 
timidated,  that  from  that  moment  they  aban¬ 
doned  themfelves  to  defpair,  relinquifhing  all 
thoughts  of  contending  with  aggreflors  whom 
they  deemed  invicible. 

A  tax  impofed  upon  them. 

Columbus  employed  feveral  months  in  mar¬ 
ching  through  the  ifland,  and  in  fubjefting  it' 
to  the  Spanifh  government,  without  meeting 
with  any  oppofition.  He  impofed  a  tribute 
upon  all  the  inhabitants  above  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen.  Each  perfon  who  lived  in  thofe  diflricts 
where  gold  was  found,  was  obliged  to  pay  quar¬ 
terly  as  much  gold  dull  as  filled  a  hawk’s  bell; 
from  thofe  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  twen¬ 
ty-five  pounds  of  cotton  were  demanded.  This 
was  the  firfl  regular  taxation  of  the  Indians, 
and  ferved  as  a  precedent  for  exaftions  flill 
more  intolerable.  Such  an  impofition  was  ex¬ 
tremely  contrary  to  thofe  maxims  which  Colum¬ 
bus  had  hitherto  inculcated  with  refpeft  to  the 
mode  of  treating  them.  But  intrigues  were 
carrying  on  in  the  court  of  Spain  at  this  junftu- 
d)  See  NOTE  XX. 
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re,  in  order  to  undermine  his  power  and  difcre- 
dit  his  operations,  which  conilrained  him,  to 
depart  from  his  own  fyftem  of  adminifiration. 
Several  unfavourable  accounts  of  his  conduft, 
as  well  as  of  the  countries  difcovered  by  him, 
had  been  tranfmitted  to  Spain.  Margarita  and 
Father  Boyl  were  now  at  court;  and  in  order 
to  juftify  their  own  conduft,  or  to  gratify  their 
refentment,  watched  with  malevolent  attention 
for  every  opportunity  of  fpreading  infinuations 
to  his  detriment.  Many  of  the  courtiers  viewed 
his  growing  reputation  and  power  wuth  envious 
eves.  Fonfeca,  the  archdeacon  of  Seville,  who 
was  intruded  with  the  chief  direftion  of  Indian 
aiTairs,  had  conceived  fuch  an  unfavourable  opi¬ 
nion  of  Columbus,  for  fome  reafon  which  the 
contemporary  writers  have  not  mentioned,  that 
he  liftened  with  partiality  to  every  inveftive 
againft  him.  It  was  not  eafy  for  an  unfriended 
fcranger,  unpraftifed  in  courtly  arts,  to  count- 
eraft  the  machinations  of  fo  many  enemies.  Co¬ 
lumbus  faw  that  there  was  but  one  method  of 
fupporting  his  own  credit,  and  of  filencing  all 
Ins  adverfaries.  He  mail  produce  fuch  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  gold,  as  would  not  only  juftify  what  he 
had  reported  with  refpeft  to  the  richnefs  of  the 
country,  but  encourage  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella 
to  perfevere  in  profecuting  his  plans.  The  ne- 
ccility  of  obtaining  it,  forced  him  not  only  to 
impofe  this  heavy  tax  upon  the  Indians,  but  to 
exaft  payment  of  it  with  extreme  rigour;  and 
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may  be  pleaded  in  excufe  for  his  deviating  on 
this  occafion  from  the  mildnefs  and  humanity 
with  which  he  uniformly  treated  that  unhappy 
people  c}. 

Fatal  effefts  of  that  nieafure. 

The  labour,  attention,  and  forefight  which 
the  Indians  were  obliged  to  employ  in  procur¬ 
ing,  the  tribute  demanded  of  them  ,  appeared  * 
the  moft  intolerable  of  all  evils,  to  men  acru- 
fiomed  to  pafs  their  days  in  a  carelefs,  impro¬ 
vident  indolence.  They  were  incapable  of  fixch 
a  regular  and  perfevering  exertion  of  induftry^ 
and  felt  it  fuch  a  grievous  reftraint  upon  their 
liberty ,  that  they  had  recourfe  to  an  expedient 
for  obtaining  deliverance  from  this  yoke,  which 
demon  Urates  the  excefs  of  their  impatience  and 
defpair.  They  formed  a  fcheme  of  ftarving  thofe 
oppreiTors  whom  they  durft  not  attempt  to  ex¬ 
pel  ;  and  from  the  opinion  which  they  enter¬ 
tained  with  refpeft  to  the  voracious  appetite  of 
the  Spaniards,  they  concluded  the  execution  of 
it  to  be  very  prafticable.  With  this  view,  they 
fufpended  all  the  operations  of  agriculture ;  they 
fowed  no  maize,  they  pulled  up  the  roots  of  the 
manioc  which  were  planted,  and  retiring  to  the 
moll  inacceflible  parts  of  the  mountains,  left 
the  uncultivated  plains  to  their  enemies.  This 
delperate  reiolution  produced  in  fome  degree 
the  effefts  which  they  expefled.  The  Spaniards 

c)  Herrera,  dec.i.  lib.ii.  c.  17. 
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were  reduced  to  extreme  want;  but  they  recei¬ 
ved  fuch  feafonable  fupplies  of  provifioris  from 
Europe,  and  found  fo  many  refources  in  their 
own  ingenuity  and  indullry,  that  they  buffered 
no  great  lofs  of  men.  The  wretched  Indians 
were  the  vidtims  of  their  own  ill-concerted  po- 
licy.  A  vaft  multitude  ,  fhup  up  among  barren 
mountains,  without  any  food  but  the  fponta- 
neous  produftions  of  the  earth  ,  foon  fait  the 
utmoff  diftreffes  of  famine.  This  brought  on 
contagious  difeafes  ;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
months ,  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  ifland  perifhed,  after  experiencing 
mifery  in  all  its  various  forms  f). 

Intrigues  againft  Columbuj  in  the  court  of  Spain. 

■  But  while  Columbus  w^as  thus  fuccefsfully 
eftablifhing  the  foundations  of  the  Spanifh  gran- 
dour  in  the  New  World,  his  enemies  laboured 
wffth  unw^earied  affiduity  to  deprive  him  of  the 
glory  and  rew^ards,  which  by  his  fervices  and 
fulldrings  he  w^as  intitled  to  enjoy.  The  hard- 
fhips  unavoidable  in  a  new  fettlement,  the  ca¬ 
lamities  occafioned  by  an  unhealthy  climate,  the 
difafters  attending  a  voyage  in  unknown  feas, 
were  all  reprefented  as  the  fruits  of  his  reftlefs 
and  inconfiderate  ambition.  His  prudent  atten¬ 
tion  to  preferve  difeipline  and  fubordination  was 

f)  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  xi.  c,  ig.  '  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  6r. 
Oviedo,  lib_.  iii.  p.  93.  D.  Benzon  Hift,  Novi  Orbis  ,  lib.  i. 
c.  9.  P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  48. 
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denominated  excefs  of  rigour:  the  punifhments 
which  he  inflicted  upon  the  mutinous  and  difor- 
derly  were  imputed  to  cruelty.  Thefe  accufa- 
tions  gained  fuch  credit  in  a  jealous  court,  that 
a  commilfioner  was  appointed  to  repair  to  Hi- 
fpaniola,  and  to  infpeiit  into  the  condudt  of  Co¬ 
lumbus.  By  the  recommendation  of  his  ene¬ 
mies ,  .Aguado  ,  a  groom  of  the  bed-chamber, 
\vas  the  perfon  to  whom  this  important  truft 
was  committed.  But  in  this  choice  they  fecm 
to  have  been  more  influenced  by  the  obfequious 
attachment  of  the  man  to  their  intereft,  than 
by  his  capacity  for  the  ftation.  Puffed  up  with 
fuch  fudden  elevation,  Aguado  difplayed ,  in 
the  exercife  of  this  office,  all  the  frivolous  felf- 
importance,  and  afted  with  all  the  difgufting 
infolence,  which  are  natural  to  little  minds, 
when  raifed  to  unexpefted  dignity,  or  emploj'^ed 
in  functions  to  which  they  are  not  equal.  By 
liftening^  cvith  eagernefs  to  every  accufation 
againlt  Columbus,  and  encouraging  not  only  the 
malcontent  Spaniards,  but  even  the  Indians,  to 
produce  their  grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  he 
fomented  the  finrit  of  difl'ention  _in  the  ifland, 
\tnthout  eftabhfning  any  regulation  of  public  uti- 
lity,  01  that  tended  to  redrels  the  many  wrongs, 
with  the  odium  of  which  he  wifhed  to  load  the 
admiral’s  adminiftration.  As  Columbus  felt  fen- 
fibly  how  humiliating  his  fituation  mull  be,  if 
be  fiiould  remain  in  the  country  xvhile  fuch  a 
partial  infpeftor  obferved  his  motions,  and  con- 
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trouled  his  jurirdiftion,  he  took  the  refolufcion 
of  returning  to  Spain ,  in  order  to  lay  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  all  his  tranfactions  ,  particularly  with 
refpe6t  to  the  points  in  difpute  between  him  and 
his  adverfaries,  before  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella, 
from  whofe  julHce  and  difcernment  he  expefted 
an  equal  and  a  favourable  decifion.  He  com¬ 
mitted  the  adminiftration  of  affairs,  during  his 
abience,  to  Don  Bartholomew,  his  brother,  with 
the  title  of  Adelantado,  or  Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor.  By  a  choice  lefs  fortunate,  and  which  pro¬ 
ved  the  fource  of  mapy  calamities  to  the  colony, 
he  appointed  Francis  Roldan  chief  juftice,  with 
very  extenlive  powers  g), 

Returns  to  Spain, 

(1496)  In  returning  to  Europe,  Columbus 
held  a  courfe  different  from  that  which  he  had 
taken  in  his  former  voyage.  He  fleered  altnofl 
due  eafl  from  Hifpaniola,  in  the  parallel  of  twen¬ 
ty-two  degrees  of'  latitude ;  as  experience  had 
not  yet  difcovered  the  more  certain  and  expedi¬ 
tious  method  of  firetching  to  the  north,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fall  in  with  the  fouthwefl  winds.  By 
this  ill-advifed  choice,  which,  in  the  infancy 
of  navigation  between  the  New  and  Old  Worlds, 
can  hardly  be  imputed  to  the  admiral  as  a  defeft 
in  naval  fkill,  he  was  expofed  to  infinite  fati¬ 
gue  and  danger  ,  in  a  perpetual  flruggle  with 
the  tradewinds ,  which  blow  without  variation 

8)  H«rrcra ,  dee,  i.  lib,  ii.  e,  ig,  Lib.  iii.  c.  i. 
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from  the  caft  between  the  tropics.  Notwith- 
ilanding  the  almoit  infuperable  difficulties  of 
fuch  a  navigation,  he  perfiiled  in  his  courfewith 
his  ufual  patience  and  firmnefs  ,  but  made  fo 
little  way ,  that  he  was  three  months  without 
feeing  land.  At  length  ,  his  provifions  began 
to  fail,  the  crew  was  reduced  to  the  fcanty  al¬ 
lowance  of  fix  ounces  of  bread  a  day  for  each 
perfon.  The  admiral  fared  no  better  than  the 
ireanelt  failor.  But,  even  in  this  extreme  di- 
ffrefs,  he  retained  the  humanity  w^hich  diflin- 
guifhes  his  charadler  ,  and  refufed  to  comply 
W'ith  the  earneft  felicitations  of  his  crew ,  fome 
of  whom  propofed  to  feed  upon  the  Indian  pri- 
foners  w^hom  they  were  carrying  over,  and  others 
inlifted  to  throw  them  over-board,  in  order  to 
leffen  the  confumption  of  their  fmall  Hock.  He 
reprefented,  that  they  were  human  beings,  re¬ 
duced  by  a  common  calamity  to  the  fame  con¬ 
dition  with  themfelves,  and  intitled  to  fhare  an 
equal  fate.  His  authority  and  remonilrances 
diffipated  thole  wild  ideas  fuggefied  by  defpair. 
Kor  had  they  time  to  recur,  as  be  came  foon 
w  ithin  fight  of  the  coaft  of  Spain,  when  all  their 
fears  and  fufferings  ended  h). 

His  Tcception  there, 

Columbus  appeared  at  court  with  the  mo- 
deft  but  determiined  confidence  of  a  man  con- 
fcious  not  only  of  integrity,  but  of  having  per¬ 
il)  herrera ,  dec,  1,  lib,  iii,  c.  i.  Life  of  Columbus ,  c,  ^4. 
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formed  great  fervices.  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella, 
afnamed  of  their  own  facility  in  lending  too  fa¬ 
vourable  an  ear  to  frivolous  or  ill-founded  ac- 
cufations ,  received  him  with  fuch  dillinguifhed 
marks  of  refpect,  as  covered  his  enemies  with 
fhame.  Their  cenfures  and  caluminies  were  no 
more  heard  of  at  that  juncture.  The  gold,  the 
pearls,  the  cotton,  and  other  commodities  of 
value  which  Columbus  produced,  feemed  fully 
to  refute  what  the  malcontents  had  propagated 
with  refpedl  to  the  poverty  of  the  country.  By 
reducing  the  Indians  to  obedience,  and  impo- 
fing  a  regular  tax  upon  them,  he  had  fecured  to 
Spain  a  large  acceffion  of  new  fubjefts ,  and  the 
eftablifhment  of  a  revenue  that  promifed  to  be 
confiderable.  By  the  mines  which  he  had  found 
out  and  examined ,  a  fource  of  wealth  ftill  more 
copious  was  opened.  Great  and  unexpefted  as 
thofe  advantages  were,  Columbus  reprefented 
them  only  as  preludes  to  future  acquifitions , 
and  as  the  earnefl:  of  more  important  difcoveries, 
which  he  frill  meditated ,  and  to  which  thofe 
he  had  already  made  would  conduft  him  with 
eafe  and  certainty  i). 

A  plan  formed  for  the  more  regular  eftablifhment  of  a  colony. 

The  attentive  confideration  of  all  thefe  cir- 
cumhances  made  fuch  impreffion,  not  only  upon 
Ifabella,  who  was  flattered  witli  the  idea  of 

being 

})  Life  of  Columbus  ,  c.  65.  Herrera ,  decad.  1.  lib.  iii.  c.  1. 
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being  the  patronefs  of  all  Columbus  enterprifes , 
but  even  upon  Ferdinand,  who  having  originally, 
expielied  liis  dilapprobation  of  his  fchemes,  was 
ftill  apt  to  doubt  of  their  fuccefs,  that  they  re- 
folved  to  fupply  the  colony  in  Hifpaniola  with 
every  thing  which  could  render  it  a  permanent 
eftablifnment ,  and  to  furnifh  Columbus  with 
fuch  a  fleet,  that  he  might  proceed  to  fearch  for 
thofe  new  countries  ,  of  whole  exiltence  he 
fcemed  to  be  confident.  The  meafures  mofi: 
pioper  for  accomplifning  both  thefe  deligns  we¬ 
re  concerted  with  Columbus.  Difcovery  had 
been  the  foie  object  of  the  lirft  voyage  to  the 
New  World;  and  though,  in  the  fecond  fett- 
lement  had  been  propofed ,  the  precautions  ta¬ 
ken  for  that  purpofe  had  either  been  infufficient, 
or  were  rendered  ineffeftual  by  the  mutinous 
fpirit  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  unforefeen  ca¬ 
lamities  arifing  from  various  caufes.  Now  a 
plan  was  to  be  foi-med  of  a  regular  colony,  that 
might  ferve  as  a  model  in  all  future  eftablifhments. 
Every  particular  was  confidered  with  attention, 
and  the  whole  arranged  with  a  fcrupulous  ac¬ 
curacy.  The  precife  number  of  adventurers  who 
fhould  be  permitted  to  embark  was  fixed.  They 
were  to  be  of  different  ranks  and  profeffions ; 
and  the  proportion  of  each  was  eftablifhed ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  iifefulnefs  and  the  wants  of  the 
colony.  A  fui table  number  of  women  was  to 
be  chofen  to  accompany  thefe  new  fettlers.  As 
it  was  the  firft  object  to  raife  proviflons  in  a 
Rohertson  Vol.  ].  M 
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country  where  fcarcifcy  of  food  had  been  the  oc- 
cafion  of  fo  much  diftrefs,  a  confiderable  body 
of  hufbandmen  was  to  be  carried  over.  As  the 
Spaniards  had  then  no  conception  of  deriving 
any  benefit  from  thofe  produftions  of  the  New 
World  which  'have  fince  yielded  fuch  large  re¬ 
turn  of  wealth  to  Europe,  but  had  formed  mag¬ 
nificent  ideas,  and  entertained  fanguine  hopes 
with  refpeft  to  the  riches  contained  in  the  mi¬ 
nes  which  had  been  difcovered,  a  band  of  work¬ 
men,  fkilled  in  the  various  arts  employed  in 
digging  and  refining  the  precious  metals,  was 
provided.  All  thefe  emigrants  were  to  receive 
pay  and  fubfillence  for  fome  years  at  the  pu¬ 
blic  expense  k}. 


A  defeft  in  it. 


Thus  far  the  regulations  were  prudent,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  end  in  view.  But  as  it  was 
forefeen  that  few  would  engage  voluntarily  to 
fettle  in  a  country,  whofe  noxious  climate  had 
been  fatal  to  fo  many  of  their  countrymen ,  Co¬ 
lumbus  propofed  to  tranfport  to  Hifpaniola  fuch 
malefaftors  as  had  been  convifted  of  crimes , 
which,  though  capital,  were  of  a  lefs  atrocious 
nature ;  and  that  for  the  future  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  offenders  ufually  fent  to  the  gal- 
lies,  fhould  be  condemned , to  labour  in  the  mi¬ 
nes  which  were  to  be  opened.  This  advice, 
given  without  due  refleftion,  was  as  inconfide- 


k)  Herrera,  dec,  i,  lib.  iii,  c,  3. 
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rately  adopted.  The  prlfons  of  Spain  were  drai« 

ned,  in  order  to  colleft  members  for  the  inten- 
ded  colony;  and  the  judges  were  inftrufted  to 
recruit  it  by  their  future  fentences.  It  is  not, 
however,  with  fuch  materials,  that  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  a  lociety ,  deftined  to  be  permanent, 
fhould  be  laid.  Induftry,  fobriety,  patience, 
and  mutual  confidence  are  indilpenfably  requi- 
£te  in  an  infant  fettlement  ,  where  purity'  of 
morals  muft  contribute  more  towards  eftablifliing 
order,  than  the  operation  or  authority  of  laws. 
But  when  fuch  a  mixture  of  what  is  corrupt  is 
admitted  into  the  original  confcitution  of  the  po¬ 
litical  body,  the  vices  of  thofe  unfound  and  in¬ 
curable  members  will  probably  infect  the  whole, 
and  muft  certainly  be  produftive  of  violent  and 
unhappy  effefts.  l.his  the  Spaniards  fatally  ex¬ 
perienced  ;  and  the  other  European  nations  ha¬ 
ving  fucceffively  imitated  the  praftice  of  Spain 
in  this  particular ,  pernicious  confequences  have 
followed  in  their  fettlements ,  which  can  be  im¬ 
puted  to  no  other  caufe  1). 

Executed  flow. 

Though  Columbus  obtained,  with  great  fa¬ 
cility  and  difpatch,  the  royal  approbation  of  eve¬ 
ry  meafure  and  regulation  that  he  propofed ,  his 
endeavours  to  carry  them  into  execution  were  fo 
long  retarded,  as  muft  have  tired  out  the  pa- 

i)  Heirera,  dec.  i.  lib.  iii,  c,  Ct.  Touron  Hifi:.  Geuer.  d«  I’A- 

luerique  ,  i.  p.  51. 
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tience  of  any  man ,  lefs  accuftomed  to  encoun¬ 
ter  and  to  furmount  difficulties.  Thofe  delays 
^vere  occafioned  partly  by  that  tedious  formality 
and  fpirit  of  procraftination  ,  with  which  the 
Spaniards  conduft  bufinefs ,  and  partly  by  the 
exhaufted  Rate  of  the  treafury,  which  was  drai¬ 
ned  by  the  expence  of  celebrating  the  marriage 
ofFerdinand  and  Ifabella’s  only  fon  with  Marga¬ 
ret  of  Auftria,  and  that  of  Joanna,  their  fecond 
daughter,  with  Philip  archduke  of  Auftria  m); 
but  mull  be  chiefly  imputed  to  the  malicious  arts 
of  Columbus’s  enemies.  Aftonifaed  at  the  rece¬ 
ption  which  he  met  with  upon  his  return,  and 
overawed  by  his  prefence,  they  gave  way,  for 
fome  time  ,  to  a  tide  of  favour  too  firong  for 
them  to  oppofe.  Their  enmity,  however,  was 
too  inveterate  to  remain  long  inaftive.  They 
relumed  their  operations ,  and  by  the  affiftance 
of  Fonfeca,  the  miniller  for  Indian  affairs,  who 
was  now  promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of  Badajos, 
they  threw  in  fo  many  obftacles  to  protract  the 
preparations  for  Columbus’s  expedition,  that  a 
year  elapfed  before  he  n)  could  procure  two 
fhips  to  carry  over  a  part  of  the  fupplies  deffi- 
ned  for  the  colony,  and  almoft  two  years  were 
fpent  before  the  fmall  fquadron  was  equipped 
of  which  he  himfelf  was  to  take  the  com¬ 
mand  o)* 

ni)  P.  Mart.  epid.  i68. 

ji)  Life  of  Columbu.s ,  c.  6^. 

o)  Uerrera,  dec,  ].  lib,  iii.  c»  9. 
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Third  voyage  of  Columbus.l 

(1498)  1  he  fquadron  confifted  of  fix  fhip* 
only,  of  no  great  burden ,  and  but  indifferently 
provided  for  a  long  or  dangerous  navigation. 
The  voyage  which  he  now  meditated  was  in  a 
courfe  different  from  any  he  had  undertaken. 
As  he  was  fully  perfuaded  that  the  fertile  regions 
of  India  lay  to  the  fouth\Veft  of  thofe  countries 
which  he  had  difcovered,  he  propofed,  as  the 
moll  certain  method  of  finding  out  thefe,  to 
ftand  direftly  fouth  from  the  Canary  or  Cape  de 
\  erd  ifands,  until  he  came  under  the  equinoc¬ 
tial  line ,  and  then  to  ffretch  to  the  weft  before 
the  favoutable  wind  for  fuch  a  courfe,  whicli 
blows  invariably  between  the  tropics.  (May  30.) 
With  this  idea  he  fet  fail,  and  touched  firft  at 
the  Canary,  and  then  at  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands. 
(July  q.)  Fiom  the  former  he  dilpatched  three 
of  his  fhips  with  a  fupply  of  provifions  for  the 
colony  in  Hifpaniola:  with  the  other  three,  he 
continued  his  voyage  towards  the  fouth.  No 
remarkable  occurrence  happened  until  they  arri¬ 
ved  within  five  degrees  of  the  line.  (July  19.) 
There  they  were  becalmed,  and  at  the  fame  ti¬ 
me  the  heat  became  fo  ejjceffive,  that  many  of 
their  wine  cafks  burft,  the  liquor  in  others  four- 
ed,  and  their  provifions  corrupted  p).  The  Spa¬ 
niards,  who  had  never  ventured  fo  far  to  the 
fouth,  were  afraid  that  the  fhips  would  take  fire, 
and  began  to  apprehend  th?  reality  of  what  tl^e 

p)  P.  Martyr,  dec.  p,  70, 
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ancients  had  taught  concerning  the  deftruft^e 
qualities  of  that  torrid  region  of  the  globe. 
They  were  relieved,  in  fome  meafure,  from 
their  fear^  by  a  feafonable  fall  of  rain.  This, 
however ,  though  fo  heavy  and  unintermitting 
that  the  men  could  hardly  keep  the  deck,  did 
not  greatly  mitigate  the  intenfenefs  of  the  heat 
The  Admiral ,  who  vjith  his  ufual  vigilance  had 
in  perfon  direfted  every  operation,  from  the  be-1 
ginning  of  the  voyage,  was  fo  much  exhaufted 
by  fatigue  and  want  of  fleep,  that  it  brought 
on  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout,  accompanied  with 
a  fever.  All  thefe  circumflances  conftrained 
him  to  yield  to  the  importunities  of  his  crew, 
and  to  alter  his  courfe  to  the  north -weft,  in 
order  to  reach  of  the  Caribbee  iflands,  where 
he  might  refit,  and  be  fupplied  witli  proviftons, 

•f 

Difeovcrs  the  continent  of  America. 

On  the  firft  of  Auguft,  the  man  ftationed 
in  the  round  top  furprifed  them  with  the  joyful 
cry  of  land.  They  flood  towards  it,  and  difco- 
vered  a  confiderable  ifland,  which  the  Admiral 
called  Trinidad,  a  name  it  ftill  retains.  It  lies 
on  the  coaft  of  Guiana,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco.  This  ,  though  a  river  only  of  the 
third  or  fourth  magnitude  in  the  New  World,, 
far  furpaffes  any  of  the  ftreams  in  our  hemi- 
fpiere.  It  rolls  towards  the  ocean  fuch  a  vaft 
body  of  water,  and  rufhes  into  it  with  fuch 
impetuous  force,  that  when  it  meets  the  tide, 
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which  on  that  coaft  rifes  to  an  uncommon  height^ 

their  collifion  occafions  a  fwell  and  airitation  of 

*1^ 

the  waves  no  lefs  furprifing  than  formidable.  In 
this  conflift ,  the  irrefillible  torrent  of  the  river 
fo  far  prevails ,  that  it  frefhens  the  ocean  many 
leagues  with  its  flood  q).  Columbus,  before 
he  could  perceive  the  danger,  was  entangled 
among  thofe  adverfe  currents  and  tempefluous 
waves,  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty 
that  he  efcaped  through  a  narrow  ftrait,  which 
appeared  fo  tremendous,  that  he  called  it  La 

f- 

Boca  del  Drago.  As  foon  as  the  confternation 
which  this  occafioned  permitted  him  to  reflect: 
upon  the  nature  of  an  appearance  fo  extraordi¬ 
nary,  he  difeerned  in  it  a  fource  of  comfort  and 
hope.  Ke  juftly  concluded,  that  fuch  a  vaft 
body  of  water  as  this  river  contained,  could 
not  be  fupplied  by  any  ifland ,  but  mull  flow 
through  a  country  of  immenfe  extent,  and  of 
confequence,  that  he  was' now  arrived  at  that 
continent  which  it  had  long  been  the  objeft  of 
his  wifhes  to  difeover.  Full  of  this  idea,  he 
flood  to  the  weft  along  the  coaft  of  thofe  pro¬ 
vinces  which  are  now  known  by  the  names  of 
Paria  and  Cumana.  He  landed  in  feveral  places, 
and  had  fome  intercourfe  with  the  people,  who 
refembled  thofe  of  Hifpaniolain  their  appearance 
and  manner  of  life.  They  wffiore,  as  orna¬ 
ments,  fmall  plates  of  gold  and  pearls  of  con- 
flderable  value,  which  they  willingly  exchanged 

q)  Gumilla  Hift.  de  I’Orenoque,  tom.  i.  p.  14^ 
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for  European  toys.  They  feemed  to  poil'ehj 
a  better  underRanding; /  and  greater  courage, 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifiands.  The  coim- 
try  produced  four-footed  animals  of  feveral 
hinds,  as  well  as  a  great  variety  of  fowls  arid 
fruits  r).  The  admiral  was  fo  much  delighted 
with  its  beauty  and  fertility,  that  with  the 
warm  enthuliafm  of  a  dicoverer,  he  imagined 
it  to  .be  the  paradife  defcribed  in  Scripture, 
\vhich  the  Almighty  chofe  for  the  refidence  of 
man,  while  he  retained  innocence  that  rendered 
him  worthy  of  fuch  a  habitation  s).  Thus  Co¬ 
lumbus  had  the  glory  not  only  of  difcovering  to 
mankind  the  exiftence  of  a  New  World,  but 
made  confiderable  progrefs  towards  a  perfeft 
knowledge  of  it;  and  was  the  firft  man  who 
condu6ted  the  Spaniards  to  that  vaft  continent 
which  has  been  the  chief  feat  of  their  empire, 
and  the  fource  of  their  treafures  in  this  (Quarter 
of  the  globe.  The  fhattered  condition  of  his 
fhips,  fcarcity  of  provifions,  his  own  infirmi¬ 
ties  ,  together  with  the  impatience  of  his  crew, 
prevented  him  from  purfuing  his  difcoveries  any 
farther,  and  made  it  neceffary  to  bear  away  for 
Hifpaniola*  In  his  way  thither  he  difcovered 
the  ifiands  of  Cubagua  and  Margarita,  which 
afterwards  became  remarkable  for  their  pearl- 
hfhey.  (Auguft  30.)  When  he  arrived  at  Hi- 

r)  Herrera  ,  dec.  i.  lib.  iii.  c,  (j.  lo.  ii.  Life  of  Coluixibus  , 
c.  66-73. 

s)  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  iii.  c.  12.  Gomara,  c.  84.  See  MOTE 
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fpaniola,  he  was  wafted  to  an  extreme  decree 
with  fatigue  and  ftcknefs;  but  found  the  affairs 
of  the  colony  in  fuch  a  fituation ,  as  afforded 
him  no  profpeft  of  enjoying  that  repofe  of 
which  he  Hood  fo  much  in  need. 

i  > 

i 

State  of  Hifpaniola  on  his  arrival  there. 

Many  revolutions  had  happened  in  that  counr 
try  during  his  abfence.  His  brother,  the  Ader 
lantado,  in  confequence  of  an  advice  which  the 
Admiral  gave  before  his  departure,  had  remo¬ 
ved  the  colony  from  Ifabella  to  a  more  commo¬ 
dious  hation ,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  ifJand, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  St.  Domingo  u),  which 
was  long  the  moft  confiderable  European  town 
in  the  T\'ew  AVorld,  and  the  feat  of  the  fupreme 
courts  in  the  Spanifh  dominions  there.  As  foori 
as  the  Spaniards  were  eltablifhed  in  this  new 
fettlement,  the  Adelantado,  that  they  might 
neither  languifh  in  activity,  nor  have  leifure  to 
form  new  cabals,  marched  into  thofe  parts  of 
the  ifjaiid  which  his  brother  hat  not  yet  vifited 
or  1  educed  to  obedience.  As  the  people  were 
unable  to  refllt ,  they  fubmltted  every  where  to 
the  tribute  which  he  impofed.  But  they  foon 
found  the  burden  to  be  fo  intolerable,  that, 
overawed  as  they  were  by  the  fuperior  power 
of  their  opprellors,  they  took  arms  againll  them. 
Thole  infurreftions ,  however,  were  not  formic. 

»)  P.  Martyr,  decad,  p.  56, 
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dable.  A  conflift  with  timid  and  naked  Indians 
was  neither  dangerous  nor  of  doubtful  iffae. 


Mutiny  of  Roldan, 


But  while  the  Adelantado  was  employed 
againil  them  in  the  field  ,  a  mutiny ,  of  an 
afpeft  far  more  alarming,  broke  out  among  the 
Spaniards.  The  ringleader  of  it  was  Francis 
Roldan,  whom  Columbus  had  placed  in  a  fia- 
tion  which  required  him  to  be  the  guardian  of 
order  and  tranquillity  in  the  colony.  A  turbu¬ 
lent  and  inconfiderate  ambition  precipitated  him 
into  this  defperate  meafure  ,  fo  unbecoming  his 
rank.  The  arguments  which  he  employed  to 
feduce  his  countrymen  were  frivolous  and  ill- 
founded.  He  accufed  Columbus  and  his  two 
brothers  of  arrogance  and  feverity;  he  preten¬ 
ded  that  they  aimed  at  eftablifhing  an  indepen¬ 
dent  dominion  in  the  country;  he  taxed  them 
with  an  intention  of  cutting  off  part  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  that  they  might 
more  eafily  reduce  the  remainder  to  fubjeftion ; 
he  reprefented  it  as  unworthy  of  Caftilians ,  to 
remain  the  tame  and  paffive  flaves  of  three  Ge- 
noefe  adventurers.  As  men  have  always  a  pro- 
penfity  to  impute  the  hardfhips ,  of  which  they 
feel  the  preflure,  to  the  mifconduft  of  their  ru¬ 
lers;  as  every  nation  views  with  a  jealous  eye 
the  power  and  exaltation  of  foreigners,  Roldan’s 
infinuation  made  a  deep  impreffion  on  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  His  charafter  and  rank  added  weight 
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to  them.  A  confiderable  number  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  made  choice  of  him  as  their  leader;  and 
taking-  arms  againft  the  Adelantado  and  his  bro¬ 
ther,  feized  the  king’s  magazine  of  provifions, 
and  endeavoured  to  furprlfe  the  fort  a  St.  Do¬ 
mingo.  This  was  preferved  by  the  vigilance 
and  courage  of  Don  Diego  Columbus.  The  mu¬ 
tineers  were  obliged  to  retire  to  the  province 
of  Xaragua,  where  they  continued  not  only  to 
difclaim  the  Adelantado’s  authority  themfelves, 
but  excited  the  Indians  to  throw  off  the  yoke  w). 

Such  was  the  diffrafted  ftate  of  the  colony 
when  Columbus  landed  at  St.  Domingo.  He 
was  aftonifhed  to  find  that  the  three  fhips  which 
he  had  difpatched  from  the  Canaries  were  not 
3^et  arrived.  By  the  unfkilfulnefs  of  the  pilots, 
and  the  violence  of  currents,  they  had  been 
carried  a*hundred  and  fixty  miles  to  the  well 
of  St.  Domingo ,  and  forced  to  take  fhelter  in 
a  harbour  of  the  province  of  Xaragua,  where 
Roldan  and  his  feditious  followers  were  canto¬ 
ned.  Roldan  carefully  concealed  from  the 
commanders  of  the  fhips  his  infurreftion  againft 
the  Adelantado ,  and  employing  his  utmoft  ad- 
drefs  to  gain  their  confidence,  perfuaded  them 
to  fet  on  fhore  a  confiderable  part  of  the  new 
fettlers  whom  they  brought  over  ,  that  they 
might  proceed  by  land  to  St.  Domingo.  It  re¬ 
quired  but  few  arguments  to  prevail  with  thofe 

w)  Herrera,  dec.  1,  lib.  iii.  c.  5  -  g.  Life  of  Columbus  ,  c,  74  -  77. 

Gomara,  0.23.  P.  Martyr,  p.  73. 
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men  to  efpoufe  his  caufe.  They  were  the  re- 
fufe  of  tile  jails  of  Spain,  to  whom  idlenefs, 
licentioufnefs ,  and  deeds  of  violence,  were  fa¬ 
miliar;  and  they  returned  eagerly  to  a  courfe 
of  life  nearly  refembling  that  to  which  they  had 
been  accuftomed.  The  commanders  of  the  fhips 
perceiving,  when  it  was  too  late,  their  impru¬ 
dence  in  difembarking  fo  many  of  their  men, 
Rood  away  for  St.  Domingo,  and  got  fafe  into 
the  port  a  few  days  after  the  Admiral ;  but  their 
Rock  of  proviRons  was  fo  waRed  during  a  voy¬ 
age  of  fuch  long  continuance,  that  the^  brought 
little  relief  to  the  colony  x). 

Compofed  by  the  prudent  condua  of  Columbus. 

By  this  junftion  with  a  band  of  fuch  bold 
and  defperate  aflociates ,  Roldan  becamo  oxtre- 
mely  formidable,  and  no  lefs  extravagant  in  his 
demands,  Columbus,  though  tilled  with  refent- 
menc  at  his  ingratitude,  and  highly  exafperated 
by  the  infolence  of  his  followers,  madenohafte 
to  take  the  field.  He  trembled  at  the  thoughts 
of  kindling  the  flames  of  a  civil  war,  in  which, 
whatever  party  prevailed ,  the  power  and  ftrengtli 
of  both  muft  be  fo  much  wafted,  as  might  en,, 
courage  the  common  enemy  to  unite  and  com¬ 
plete  their  deftruaion.  At  the  fame  time ,  he 
obferved,  that  the  prejudices  and  paflions  which 
incited  the  rebels  to  take  arms ,  had  fo  far  in- 
fefted  thofe  who  ftill  adhered  to  him,  that  ma- 

X)  Herrera,  decad,  i.  lib,  iii,  c,  I3t  Life  of  Columbus ,  c.  78.  79* 
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hy  of  them  were  adverfe,  and  all  cold  to  the 
fervice.  From  fuch  fentiments ,  with  refpeft  to 
'  the  public  intereft,  as  well  as  from  this  view  of 
his  own  fituation ,  he  chofe  to  negociate  rather 
than  to  fight.  By  a  feafonable  proclamation , 
offering  free  pardon  to  fuch  as  fhould  merit  it 
by  returning  to  their  duty,  he  made  impreffion 
upon  fome  of  the  malcontents.  By  engaging  to 
grant  fuch  as  fhould  defire  in  the  liberty  of  re¬ 
turning  to  Spain ^  he  allured  all  thofe  unfortu¬ 
nate  adventurers,  who,  from  ficknefs  and  dis¬ 
appointment,  were  difgufted  with  the  country. 
By  promifing  to  reeflablifh  Roldan  in  his  for¬ 
mer  office,  he  foothed  his  pride  ;  and  by  com¬ 
plying  with  moft  of  his  demands  in  behalf  of  his 
followers,  he  fatisfied  their  avarice.  Thus,  gra¬ 
dually  and  without  bloodfhed,  but  after  many 
tedious  negociations,  he  diffolved  this  dangerous 
combination  which  threatened  the  colony  with 
ruin;  and  reflored  the  appearance  of  order,  re¬ 
gular  governments,  and  tranquillity  y). 

A  ne\y  mode  of  fettlement  eftablifhed. 

(1499)  In  confequence  of  this  agreement 
with  the  mutineers,  lands  were  allotted  them 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  ifland,  and  the  Indians 
fettled  in  each  diilrift  were  appointed  to  culti¬ 
vate  a  certain  portion  of  ground  for  the  ufe  of 
thofe  new  mailers.  The  performance  of  this 

y)  Herrera  y  dec.  i,  lib,  jii.  c.  13.  J.ife  of  ColBmbu^ 

c.  So.  ' 
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work  was  fubftituted  in  place  of  the  tribute  for¬ 
merly  impofed ;  and  how  necefary  foever  fuch 
a  regulation  might  be  in  a  fickly  and  feeble  co¬ 
lony ,  it  introduced  among  the  Spaniards  the 
Repardmientos ,  or  diftributions  of  Indians  efta- 
blifhed  by  them  in  all  their  fettlements,  which 
brought  numberlefs  calamities  upon  that  unhap¬ 
py  people,  and  fubjefted  them  to  the  moft  griev¬ 
ous  oppreflion  z).  .  This  was  not  the  only  bad 
elleft  of  the  infurreftion  in  Hifpaniola  ;  it  pre¬ 
vented  Columbus  from  profecuting  his  difcove- 
ries  on  the  continent,  as  felf-prefervation  ob¬ 
liged  him  to  keep  near  his  perfon  his  brother 
the  Adelantado,  and  the  failors  whom  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  have  employed  in  that  fervice.  As  fooii 
as,  his  affairs  would  permit,  he  fent  fome  of  his 
fhips  to  Spain  with  a  journal  of  the  voyage  which 
he  had  made,  a  defcription  of  the  new  coun¬ 
tries  which  he  had  difcovered  ,  a  chart  of  the 
coaft  along  which  he  had  failed ,  and  fpecimens 
of  the  gold,  the  pearls,  and  other  curious  or 
valuable  produftions  which  he  had  acquired  by 
trafficking  with  the  natives.  At  the  ffime  time 
he  tranfmitted  an  account  of  the  infurreftion  in 
Hifpaniola;  he  acciifed  the  mutineers  not  only 
of  having  thrown  the  colony  into  fuch  violent 
conviilfions  as  threatened  its  dlflolution ,  but  of 
having  obftrufted  every  attempt  towards  difco- 
very  and  improvement,  by  their  unprovoked  re- 
bellion  again  ft  their  fuperior,  and  propofed  fe- 

2)  Herrera,  dec.  i.  c,  14.  Ckc. 
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veral  regulations  for  the  better  government  of 
the  ifland,  as  well  as  the  extinftion  of  that  mu¬ 
tinous  fpirit,  which,  though  fuppreffed  at  pre- 
fent  ,  might  foon  burft  out  with  additional  rage. 
Roldan  and  his  allbciates  did  not  negleft  to  con¬ 
vey  to  Spain  by  the  fame  fhips,  an  apology 
for  their  own  conduft,  together  with  their  re¬ 
criminations  upon  the  Admiral  and  his  brothers. 
Unfortunately  for  the  honour  of  Spain,  and  the 
happinefs  of  Columbus,  the  latter  gained  moft 
credit  in  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and Ifabella,  and 
produced  unexpected  effefts  a). 

The  voyage  of  Vafco  de  Gama  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  the  Cape 

of  Good  Hope, 

But,  previous  to  thefe  events  had  appened 
which  merit  attention,  both  on  account  of  their 
own  importance,  and  their  connexion  with  the 
hiltory  of  the  New  World.  While  Columbus 
was  e*ngaged  in  his  fucceiTive  voyages  to  the 
weft ,  the  fpirit  of  difcovery  did  not  languifh  in 
Portugal,  the  kingdom  where  it  firft  acq^iired 
vigour,  and  became  enterprifing.  Self-condem.- 
natioii  and  regret  were  not  the  only  fentiments 
to  which  the  fuccefs  of  Columbus  ,  and  refle¬ 
ction  upon  their  own  imprudence  in  rejeCting 
his  propofals,  gave  rife  among  the  Portuguefe. 
They  excited  a  generous  emulation  to  furpafs 

his  performances ,  and  an  ardent  defire  to  make 

( 

a)  Herrera,  dec,  J.  liv,  iii.  c,  14.  Banzon,  Hill.  Nov.  Orb,' 
lib.  j.  c.  2. 
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fome  reparation  to  their  country  for  their  own 
error.  With  this  view,  Emmanuel,  who  in¬ 
herited  the*  enterprifing  genius  of  his  predecef- 
fors ,  perfifted  in  their  grand  fcheme  of  opening 
a  pafhige  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  and  foon  after  his  acceiTion  to  the  throne, 
equipped  a  fquadron  for  that  important  voyage; 
He  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Vafco  de  Gama, 
a  man  of  noble  birth,  pofleffed  of  virtue,  pru¬ 
dence  and  courage,  equal  to  the  ftatlon.  The 
Iquadron,  like  all  thofe  fitted  out  for  difcovery 
in  the  infancy  of  navigation,  was  extremely 
feeble,  confilling  only  of  three  veffels,  of  nei¬ 
ther  burden  nor  force  adequate  to  the  fervice; 
As  the  Europeans  were  at  that  time  little  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  courfe  of  the  trade-winds  and 
periodical  monfoons,  which  render  navigation 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  as  well  as  in  the  fea  that 
feparates  Africa  from  India,  at  fome  feafons  eafv, 

,3*.  «>  ^ 

and  at  others  not  only  dangerous,  but  almolb 
inprafticable,  the  time  chofen  for  Gama’s  de¬ 
parture  was  the  moil  improper  during  the  whole 
year.  (1497)  He  fet  fail  from  Lifbon  on  the 
ninth  of  July,  and  ftanding  towards  the  fouth, 

'had  to  ilruggle  for  four 'months  with  contrarv 

•/ 

winds,  before  he  could  reach  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  (Nov.  20.)  Here  their  violence  began  to 
abate;  and  during  an  interval  of  calm  weather, 
Gama  doubled  that  formidable  promontory,  which 
had  fo  long  been  the  boundary  of  navigation , 
and  direfted  his  courfe  towards  the  north-eaft, 

along 
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along  the  African  coaft.  He  touched  at  feveral 
ports  ;  and  after  various  adventures ,  which  the 
Portuguefe  hiftorians  relate  wiMi  high  but  juft 
encomiums  upon  his  condua  and  intrepidity, 
he  came  to  ^anchor  before  the  city  of  Melinda. 
Throughout  all  the  vaft  countries  which  extend 
along  the  coaft  of  Africa,  from  the  river  Sene¬ 
gal  to  the  confines  of  Zanguebar,  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  had  found  a  race  of  men  rude  and  uncul¬ 
tivated ,  flrangers  to  letters  to  arts  and  com¬ 
merce,  and  diflering  from  the  inhabitants  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  no  lefs  in  their  features  and  complexion, 
than  in  their  manners  and  inftltutions.  As  they 
advanced  from  this,  they  obferved';  to  their  in- 
expreffible  joy,  that  the  human  form  gradually 
altered  and  improved  ,  the  Aftatic  features'  be¬ 
gan  to  predominate ,  marks  of  civilization  ap¬ 
peared  ,  letters  were  known,  the  Mahometan 
religion  was  eftablifhed ,  and  a  commerce,  far 
from  being  inconfiderable ,  was  carried  on.  At 
that  time  feveral  veffels  from  India  were  in  the 
port  of  Melinda.  Gama  now  purfued  his  voyage 
with  almoft  abfolute  certainty  of  fuccefs,  and, 
under  the  conduft  of  a  Mahometan  pilot,  arrived 
at  Calecut ,  upon  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  on  the 
twenty-fecond  of  May  one  thoufand  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety  eight.  What  he  beheld  of  the 
wealth,  the  populoufnefs  ,  the  cultivation ,  the 
induftry  and  arts  of  this  highly  civilized  coun¬ 
try  ,  far  furpafled  any  idea  that  he  had  formed, 
from  the  imperfeft  accounts  which  the  Euro- 
RonEKTSON  Vol.  L  N 
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peans  had  hitherto  received  of  it.  But  as  he 
pofTeiTed  neither  fufHclent  force  to  attempt  a 
fettlementj  nor  proper  commodities  with  which 
he  could  carry  on  commerce  of  any  confequence, 

he  haftened  back  to  Portugal,  wdth  an  account 
of  his  fuccefs  in  performing  a  voyage  the  lon- 
gefl,  as  well  as  mod:  dlificult,  that  had  ever 
been  made  fince  the  iiril  invention  of  navigation. 
He  landed  at  Lifbon  on  the  fourteenth  of  Se¬ 
ptember  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine,  two  years  two  months  and  five  days  from 
the  time  he  left  that  port  a). 

Thus,  during  the  courfe  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  mankind  made  greater  progrefs  in  ex¬ 
ploring  the  flate  of  the  habitable  globe,  than  in 
all  the  ages  which  had  elapfed  previous  to  that 
period.  The  fpirit  of  difeovery,  feeble  at  Prft 
and  cautious,  moved  withina  very  narrow  fphe- 
re,  and  made  its  efforts  with  hefitation  and  ti¬ 
midity.  Encouraged  by  fuccefs  ,  it  became  ad¬ 
venturous,  and  boldly  extended  its  operations. 
In  the  courfe  of  its  progrefTion,  it  continued  to 
acquire  vigour,  and  aE^anced  at  length  with  a 
rapidity  and  force  which  buril:  through  all  the 
limits  within  which  ignorance  and  fear  had  hi¬ 
therto  circumferibed  the  aftivlty  or  the  human 
race.  Almoib  fifty  years  were  employed  by  the 
Portugnefe  in  creeping  along  the  coaft  of  Africa 
from  Cape  Non  to  Cape  de  Verd,  the  latter  of 
which  lies  only  twelve  degrees  to  the  fouth  of 

a)  Ramufio  ,  vol,  i,  119.  D.  * 
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the  former.  In  lefs  than  thirty  years  they  ven¬ 
tured^  beyond  t!ie  eqainoaiai  line  into  another 
hemifphere,  and  penetrated  to  the  fouthern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Africa,  at  the  diilance  of  fourty-nine 
dejjrees  from  Cape  de  Verd.  During  the  lall 
feven  years  of  the  century,  a  New  World  was 
difcovered  in  the  weft ,  not  inferior  in  extent  to 
ail  tue  parts  of  the  earth  with  which  mankind 
were  at  that  time  acquainted.  In  the  eaft,  un¬ 
known  feas  and  countries  were  found  out,  and 
a  communication,  long  defired  ,  but  hitherto 
concealed,  was  opened  between  Europe  and  the 
opulent  regions  of  India.  In  comparlfon  with 
ev'ents  lo  wonderful  and  unexpected,  all  that 
had  hitherto  been  deemed  great  or  fplendid 
faded  away  and  difappeared.  Vaft  objefts  now 
prelented  themfelves.  The  human  mind,  rouzed  ’ 
and  interefted  by  the  profpecl,  engaged  with 
ardour  in  puriuit  of  them,  and  exerted  its  aftive 
powers  in  a  new  direction. 

Eilccveries  carried  on  in  Spain  by  private  adventurer.. 

This  fpirit  of  enterprife,  though  but  newlv 
awaxened  m  Spain,  began  loon  to  operate  ex- 
ennveiy.  All  the  attempts  towards  difcovery 
made  in  that  kingdom ,  had  hitherto  been  car- 
lied  on  by  Columbus  alone,  and  at  the  expence 

^11  Bat  now  private  adventurers, 

allured  by  tne  magnificent  defcriptioas  he  gave 

of  tire  regions  which  he  had  vilited,  as  well  as 

by  tue  fpecimens  of  their  wealth  which  he  pro. 
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duced,  offered  to  fit  out  fquadroiis  at  their  own 
rifk,  and  to  go  in  quell  of  new  countries.  The 
Spanifh  court,  whofe  fcanty  revenues  were  ex- 
hauiled  by  the  charge  of  its  expeditions  to  the 
New  World,  which,  though  they  opened  vail 
profpefts  of  future  benefft,  yielded  a  very  fpar- 
ing  return  of  prefent  proiit,  was  extremely  wil¬ 
ling  to  devolve  the  burden  of  difcovery  upon  its 
fubjefts.  It  feized  with  joy  an  opportunity  of 
rendering  the  avarice  ,  the  ingenuity  and  ef¬ 
forts  of  projeftors,  inftrumental  in  promoting 
defigns  of  certain  advantage  to  the  public,  though 
of  doubtful  fuccefs  with  refpect  to  themfelves. 

m 

Ojeda  the  firfl  of  thefe. 

One  of  the  firft  propofitions  of  this  kind 
was  made  by  Alonfo  de  Ojeda,  a  gallant  and 
adtive  officer,  who  had  accompanied  Columbus 
in  his  fecond  voyage.  His  rank  and  charadler 
procured  him  fuch  credit  with  the  merchants  of 
Seville  ,  that  they  undertook  to  equip  four  fhips, 
provided  he  could  obtain  the  royal  licence,  au-. 
thoriling  the  voyage.  The  powerful  patronage 
of  the  bifhop  of  Badajos  eafily  fecured  fuccefs; 
in  a  fuit  fo  agreable  to  the  court.  Without 
confulting  Columbus,  or  regarding  the  rights 
and  iuiifdiftion  which  he  l^ad;  acquired  by  ttie, 
capitulation  in  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and 
ninety-tw’o ,  Ojeda  was  permitted  to  fet  out  for 
the  New  W orld.  In  order  to  diredl  his  courfe, 
the  bifhop  communicated  to  him  the  Admiral’s 
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journal  of  his  laft  voyage,  and  his  charts  of  the 
countries  which  he  had  difcovered.  (1499  May.) 
Ojeda  ftruck  out  into  no  new  path  of  navigation,' 
but  adhering  fervilely  to  the  route  which  Co¬ 
lumbus  had  taken,  arrived  on  the  coaft  of  Paria. 
He  traded  with  the  natives,  and  Handing  to  the 
weft,  proceeded  as  far  as  Cape  de  Vela,  and 
ranged  along  a  conftderable  extent  of  coaft  be¬ 
yond  that  on  which  Columbus  had  touched.  Ha¬ 
ving  thus  afcertained  the  opinion  of  Columbus, 
that  this  country  was  a  part  of  the  continent' 
Ojeda  returned  (1499.  Oftober)  by  way  of  Hi- 
fpaniola  to  Spain,  with  feme  reputation  as  a  di- 
coverer,  but  with  little  benefit  to  thofe  who 
had  raifed  the  funds  for  the  Expedition  b). 


Is  accompanied  by  Amerigo  Vefpiicci. 

Amerigo  Vefpucci,  a  Florentine  gentleman, 
accompanied  Ojeda  in  this  voyage.  In  what  fta- 
tion  he  ferved,  is  uncertain;  but  as  he  was  an 
experienced  failor ,  and  eminently  fkilful  in  all 
tlie  fciences  fubfervient  to  navigation ,  he  feems 
to  have  acquired  fuch  authority  among  his  com- 
pamons,  that  they  willingly  allowed  him  to  have 
a  cnief  fhare  in  direfting  their  operations  during 
t  le  voyage.  Soon  after  his  return,  he  tranfmit- 
ted  an  account  of  his  adventures  and  difcoveries 
to  one  of  his  countrymen;  and  labouring  with 
•  le^  vanity  of  a  traveller  to  magnify  his  ownex- 
p  oits,  he  had  the  addrefs  and  confidence  to  fra- 

i>)  Herrera ,  dec.  i.  lib.  iv.  c.  i  -  3 
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me  his  narrative,  fo  as  to  make  it  appear  tiiat 
he  had  the  glory  of  having  firfr  difeovered  the 
continent  in  the  New  World.  Amerigo’s  account 
was  drawn  up  not  only  with  art,  but  with  To¬ 
me  elegance.  It  contained  an  amufing  hiftory 
of  liis  voyage,  and  judicious  obfervations  upon 
the  natural  produftions,  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  cuiloms  of  the  countries  which  he  had  vi- 
fited.  As  it  was  the  firft  defeription  of  any  part 
of  the  New  World  that  was  publifhed,  a  per¬ 
formance  fo  well  calculated  to  gratify  the  paf- 
fion  of  mankind  for  what  is  new  and  marvellous, 
circulated  rapidly,  and  was  read  with  admira¬ 
tion. 

From  whom  the  name  of  America  is  given  to  tiie  Xew  V<  orld. 

The  country  of  which  Amerigo  was  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  the  difeoverer,  came  gradually  to  be 
called  by  his  name.  The  caprice  of  mankind, 
often  as  unaccountable  as  unjuil  ,  has  perpe¬ 
tuated  this  error.  By  the  univerfal  confent  of 
nations ,  America  is  the  name  beftowed  on  this 
new  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  bold  pretenlions 
of  a  fortunate  impoftor  have  robbed  the  difeove¬ 
rer  of  the  New  World  of  a  diftinftion  which 
belonged  to  him.  The  name  of  Amerigo  has 
fupplanted  that  of  Columbus ;  and  mankind  may 
regret  an  aft  of  injuftice,  which,  having  recei¬ 
ved  the  fandlion  of  time,  it  is  now  too  late  to 
redrefs  c). 
c)  See  NOTE  XXH, 
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Voyage  of  Alonfo  Nigno. 

During  the  fame  year,  another  voyage  of 
difcovery  was  undertaken.  Columbus  not  only 
introduced  the  fpirit  of  naval  enterprife  into 
Spain,  but  all  the  firH  adventurers  who  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  in  this  new  career  were  form¬ 
ed  by  his  inftruftions,  and  acquired  in  his  voya¬ 
ges  the  fkill  and  information  which  qualified 
them  to  imitate  his  example.  Alonfo  Nigno , 
who  had  ferved  under  the  Admiral  in  his  laft 
expedition,  fitted  out,  in  conjunftion  withChri- 
ftopher  Guerra,  a  merchant  of  Seville,  a  fingle 
fhip,  and  failed  to  the  coaft  of  Paria.  This  voya¬ 
ge  feems  to  have  been  conduced  with  greater 
attention  to  private  emolument,  than  to  any 
general  or  national  objeft.  Nigno  and  Guerra 
made  no  difcoveries  of  any  importance ;  but  they 
biought  home  fuch  a  return  of  gold  and  pearls, 
as  inflamed  their  countrymen  with  the  defire  of 
^^S3,ging  in  fimilar  adventures  d). 

Of  Vincent  Yansz  Pinzon, 

(1500.  January  13.)  Soon  after,  Vincent  Ya- 
nez  Pinzon,  one  of  the  Admiral’s  companions  in 
his  firil  voyage,  failed  from  Palos  with  fourfhips. 
He  flood  boldly  towards  the  fouth,  and  was  the 
hrft  Spaniard  who  ventured  to  crofs  the  equino- 
ftial  line ;  but  he  feems  to  have  landed  on  no 

part  of  the  coaft  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Ma- 

% 

d)  P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  87.  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  iy.  c.  5. 
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ragnon ,  or  river  of  the  Amazons.  All  thefe 
navigators  adopted  the  erroneous  theory  of  Co¬ 
lumbus  ,  and  believed  that  the  countries  which 
they  had  difcovered  were  part  of  the  vail  con¬ 
tinent  of  India  e). 

i 

j  The  PortugLiefe  difcover  Brafil. 

During  the  laft  year  of  the  fifteenth  centu¬ 
ry,  that  fertile  diftrift  of  America,  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  which  Pinzon  had  flope  fhort  ,  was 
more  fully  difcovered.  The  fuccefsful  voyage 
of  Gama  to  the  Eaft  Indies  having  encouraged 
the  king  of  Portugal  to  fit  out  a  fleet  fo  power¬ 
ful  ,  as  not  only  to  carry  on  trade,  but  to  at¬ 
tempt  conqueft,  he  gave  the  command  of  it  to 
Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral.  It  order  to  avoid  the 
coaft  of  Africa,  were  he  was  certain  of  meeting 
with  variable  breezes,  or  frequent  calms,  which 
might  retard  his  voyage  ,  Cabral  flood  out  to 
fea,  and  kept  fo  far  to  the  weft,  that,  to  his 
furprife,  he  found  himfelf  upon  the  fhore  of  an 
unknown  country,  in  the  tenth  degree  beyond 
the  line.  He  imagined,  at  firft  ,  that  it  was 
fome  ifland  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  hitherto  un- 
obferved  ;  but,  proceeding  along  its  coaft  for 
feveral  days  ,  he  was  led  gradually  to  believe , 
that  a  country  fo  extenfive  formed  a  part  of  fo¬ 
me  great  continent.  This  latter  opinmn  was 
well  founded.  The  country  with  which  he  fell 
in  belongs  to  that  province  in  South  America 

e)  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib,  iv.  c.  6.  P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  95, 
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now  known  by  the  name  of  Brafil.  He  landed ; 
and  having  formed  a  very  high  idea  of  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  foil,  and  agreeablenefs  of  the  cli¬ 
mate,  he  took  pollellion  of  it  for  the  crown  of 
Portugal,  and  difpatched  a  fhip  to  Lifbon  with 
an  account  of  this  event,  which  appeared  to  be 
no  lefs  important  than  it  was  unexpefted  f). 
Columbus’s  difcovery  of  the  New  World  was  the 
effort  of  an  adbive  genius  ,  enlightened  by  fcien- 
cc ,  guided  by  experience ,  and  affing  upon  a 
regular  plan ,  executed  with  no  lefs  courage 
than  perfeverance.  But  from  this  adventure  of 
the  Portuguefe,  it  appears  that  chance  might 
have  accomplifhed  that  great  defign ,  which  it 
is  now  the  pride  of  human  reafon  to  have  for¬ 
med  and  perfefted.  If  the  fagacity  of  Colum¬ 
bus  had  not  conducted  mankind  to  America,  Ca¬ 
bral,  by  a  fortunate  accident,  might  have  led 
them  a  few  ye3.vs  latter,  to  the  knowledge  of 
that  extenfive  continent  g). 

Machinations  agaiiirt  Columbus. 

While  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  by 
thofe  fucceflive  voyages,  were  daily  acquiring 
more  enlarged  ideas  of  the  extent  and  opulence 
of  that  quarter  of  the  globe  which  Columbus 
bad  made  known  to  them,  he  himf'elf,  far  from 
enjoying  the  tranquillity  and  honours  with  which 
his  fervices  fhould  have  been  recompenfed,  was 

f)  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  iv.  c.  7. 

g)  Herrera,  dec.  i,  lib.  vii.  c.  5. 
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ftrugglin^  with  every  dlftrefs  in  which  the  envy 
and  malevolence  of  the  people  under  his  com¬ 
mand ,  or  the  ingratitude  of  the  court  which  he 
ferved,  could  involve  him.  Though  the  paci¬ 
fication  with  Roldan  broke  the  union  and  week- 
ened  the  force  of  the  mutineers,  it  did  not  ex¬ 
tirpate  the  feeds  of  difcord  out  of  the  ifland. 
Several  of  the  malcontents  continued  in  arms, 
refufing  to  fubmit  to  the  Admiral.  He  and  his 
brothers  were  obliged  to  take  the  field  alterna¬ 
tely,  in  order  to  check  their  incurfions,  or  to 
punifh  their  crimes.  The  perpetual  occupation 
and  difquiet  which  this  created,  prevented  him 
-irom  giving  due  attention  to  the  dangerous  ma¬ 
chinations  of  his  enemies  in  the  court  of  Spain. 
A  good  number  of  fucli  as  were  moft  diilatisfied 
with  his  adminifiration ,  had  embraced  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  returning  to  Europe  with  the  fhips 
which  he  difpatched  from  St,  Domingo,  The 
final  difappointmcnt  of  all  their  hopes  inflamed 
the  rage  of  thefe  infortunate  adventurers  againft 
Columbus  to  the  utmof:  pitch.  Their  poverty 
and  diflrefs ,  by  exciting  compaffion ,  rendered 
their  accufations  credible,  and  their  complaints 
interefling.  They  teazed  Ferdinand  and  Ifibel- 
la  incelTantly  with  memorials ,  containing  the 
detail  of  their  own  grievances,  and  the  articles 
of  their  charge  againft  Columbus.  Whenever 
either  the  king  or  queen  appeared  in  public, 
they  furrounded  them  in  a  tumultuary  manner, 
infilling  with  importunate  clamours  forpa^lment 
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of  the  arrears  due  to  them,  and  demanding 
vengeance  upon  the  author  of  their  fufferings. 


met  them,  reproaching  them  as  the  offfpring 
of  the  proieftor,  whofe  fatal  curiofity  had  dico- 
vered  thofe  pernicious  regions  which  drained 


Spain  of  its  wealth,  and  would  prove  the  grave 


of  its  people,  Thefe  avowed  endeavours  of  the 
malcontents  from  America  to  ruin  Columbus, 
were  feconded  by  the  fecret,  but  more  dange¬ 
rous  infinuations  of  that  party  among  the  cour¬ 
tiers  ,  which  had  always  thwarted  his  fchemes, 
and  envied  his  fuccefs  and  credit  h^. 


Their  influence  on  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella. 


Ferdinand  was  difpofed  to  liflen,  not  only 
with  a  willing,  but  wit  a  partial  ear,  to  thefe 
accufations.  Notwithftanding  the  flattering  ac¬ 
counts  which  Columbus  had  given  of  the  riches 
of  America,  the  remittances  from  it  had  hither¬ 
to  been  fo  fcanty ,  that  they  fell  far  fhort  of  de-  ^ 
fraying  the  expence  of  the  armaments  fitted  out. 
The  glory  of  the  difcovery,  toget|ier  with  the 
profpeft  of  remote  comn«jercial  advantages,  was 
all  that  Spain  had  yet  received  in  return  for  the 
efforts  which  fhe  had  made.  But  time  had  al¬ 
ready  diminished  the  firft  fenfations  cf  joy  which 
the  difcovery  of  a  New  World  occafioned ,  and 
fame  alone  was  not  an  objeft  to  fatisfy  the  cold 
interefted  mind  of  Ferdinand.  The  nature  of 

■  I 

b)  Life  of  Columbus,  €.85. 
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commerce  was  then  fo  little  underflood ,  that, 
where  immediate  gain  was  not  acquired,  the 
hope  of  diRant  benefit,  or  of  flow  and  moderate 
returns,  was  totally  difregarded,  Ferdinand 
confidered  Spain,  on  this  account,  as  having 
loll  by  the  enterprife  of  Columbus,  and  impu¬ 
ted  it  to  his  mifcondiift  and  incapacity  for  go¬ 
vernment,  that  a  country  abounding  in  gold 
had  yielded  nothing  of  value  to  its  conquerors. 
F^ven  Ifabella,  who,  from  the  favourable  opi¬ 
nion  which  fhe  entertained  of  Columbus ,  had 
uniformly  protected  him,  was  fhaken  at  length 
by  the  number  and  boldnefs  of  his  accufers,  and 
began  to  fafpeft  that  a  difafTeftion  fo  general 
muft  nave  been  occafioned  by  real  grievances, 
which  called  for  vedrefs.  The  bifhop  of  Bada- 
jos,  with  his  ufual  animofity  againlt  Columbus, 

encouiaged  tnefe  fufpicions,  and  confirmed  them. 

1 

Fatal  effeas  of  this. 

As  foon  as  the  queen  began  to  give  way  to 
the  torrent  of  calumny,  a  refolutiori  fatal  to  Co¬ 
lumbus  was^  taken.  Francis  de  Bovadilla,  a 
knight  of  Calatrava ,  was  appointed  to  repair  to 
Hifpaniola,  with  full  powers  to  inquire  into  the 
conduft  of  Columbus,  and,  if  he  fhould  find 
the  charge  of  mal - adminiftration  proved,  to  fu- 
peifede  him,  and  aRume  the  gov’^ernment  of  the 
iflarid.  It  was  impOiRble  to  efcape  condemna¬ 
tion,  when  this  prepoRerous  commillion  made 
it  the  intereR  or  the  judge  to  pronounce  the  per- 
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fon  whom  he  was  lent  to  try,  guiity.  Thovigh 
Columbus  had  now  compofed  ail  the  diffenllons 
in  the  iUand ;  though  he  had  brought  both  Spa¬ 
niards  and  Indians  to  fubmit  peaceably  to  his 
government;  though  he  had  made  fuch  elTefcual 
provilion  for  working  the  mines,  and  cultiva¬ 
ting  the  country,  as  would  have  fecured  a  con- 
fiderable  revenue  to  the  king,  as  well  as  large 
pmlits  to  individuals,  Bovadilla,  without  deig- 
ning  to  attend  to  the  nature  or  merit  of  thofe 
fervices  ,  difcovered,  from  the  moment  that  he 
landed  in  Hifpaniola,  a  determined  purpofe  of 
treating  him  as  a  criminal.  He  took  jicffelhon 
of  the  Admiral’s  houfe  in  St.  Domingo,  from 
which  its  mafter  happened  at  that  time  to  be 
abfent,  and  leized  his  eflefts,  as  if  his  guilt 
had  been  already  fully  proved;  he  rendered 
hitnfelf  mafter  of  the  fort  and  of  the  king’s  fto- 
res'  by  violence  ;  he  required  all  perfons  to 
acKiiowledge  him  as  fupreme  governor  ;  be  fet 
at  liberty  the  prifoiiers  confined  by  the  Admiral, 
and  lumrnoned  him  to  appear  before  his  tribu¬ 
nal,^  in  order  to  anfwer  for  his  conduft,  tranf- 
mitting  to  him  together  with  the  fammons ,  a 
copy  of  the  royal  mandate,  by  which  Columbus 

was  enjoined  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  iiis 
commands, 

Columbus  fent  in  chains  to  Spain. 

Columbus,  though  deeply  affeaed  with  the 
ingratitude  and  jnjullke  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifa- 
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bella  ,  did  not  helitate  a  moment  about  his  own 
conduft.  He  fubmitted  to  the  will  of  his  fo- 
vereigns  with  a  refpeaful  filence,  and  repaired 
diredtly  to  the  court  of  that  violent  and  partial 
judge  whom  they  had  authorifed  to  try  him.  Bo- 
vadilla  ,  without  admitting  him  into  his  prefence, 
ordered  him  inllantly  to  be  arrefted,  to  be  loa¬ 
ded  with  chains,  and  harried  on  board  a  fhip. 
Even  under  this  humiliating  reverfe  of  fortune, 
the  firmnefs  of  mind  which  diitinguifhes  the 
character  of  Columbus,  did  not  forfake  him. 
ConfcLous  of  his  own  integrity,  and  folacing 
himfelf  with  reflecting  upon  the  great  things 
which  he  had  atchieved,  he  endured  this  infult 
offered  to  his  charafter,  not  only  with  compo- 
fure ,  but  with  dignity.  Nor  had  he  the  con- 
folation  of  fympathy  to  mitigate  his  fufTerings. 
Bovadilla  had  alread'/  rendered  himfelf  fo  extre- 
mely  popular,  by  granding  various  immunities 
to  the  colony,  by  liberal  donations  of  Indians 
to  all  who  applied  for  them,  and  by  relaxing 
the  reins  of  difcipline  and  government,  that  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  mottly  adventurers,  whom 
their  indigence  or  crimes  had  impelled  to  aban¬ 
don  their  native  country,  expreffed  the  mod  in« 
decent  fatisfaction  with  the  difgrace  and  inpri- 
fonment  of  Columbus.  They  flattered  themfel- 
ves ,  that  now  they  fhouid  enjoy  an  uncontrou« 
led  liberty,  more  fuitable  to  their  difpofition 
and  former  habits  of  life.  Among  perfons  thus 
prepared  to  cenfure  the  proceedings,  and  tQ, 
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afperfe  the  eharafter  of  Columbus,  Bovadilla 
■collefted  the  materials  for  a  charge  againft  iiim. 
All  accufations,  the  molHmprobable ,  as  well 
as  inconfiftent,  were  received.  No  informer, 
however  infamous ,  was  rejefted.  The  refiilt 
of  this  inqueft,  no  Jefs  indecent  than  partial, 
he  tranfmitted  to  Spain.  At  the  fame  time,  he 
ordered  Columbus,  with  his  two  brothers,  to 
be  carried  thither  in  fetters;  and,  adding  cruel¬ 
ty  to  infult,  he  confined  them  in  different  fhips, 
and  excluded  them  from  the  comfort  of  that 
.  friendly  intercourfe  which  might  have  foothed 
their  common  diftrefs.  But  while  the  Spaniards 
in  Hifpaniola  viewed  the  arbitrary  and  infolent 
proceedings  of  Bovadilla  with  a  general  appro¬ 
bation,  which  reflects  difhonour  upon  their  na¬ 
me  and  country ,  one  man  ffill  retained  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  great  aaions  which  Columbus  had 
performed,  and  was  touched  with  thefentiments, 
o  veneration  and  pity  due  to  his  rank,  his  age, 
and  his  merit.  Alonfo  de  Vallejo ,  the  captain 
the  veffel  on  board  which  the  Admiral  was 
conhned,  as  foon  as  he  was  clear  of  the  ifland 
ap^proached  his  prifoner  with  great  refpeft,  and 
o  ered  to  releafe  him  from  the  fetters  with 
w  ich  he  was  unjnftly  loaded.  „  No,  “  replied 
Col  umbus,  Nvith  a  generous  indignation,  „I  wear 
thefe  mons  in  confequence  of  an  order  from  my 
fovereigns.  They  fhall  find  me  as  obedient  to 
this  as  to  their  other  injunftions.  By  their 
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command  I  have  been  confined,  and  their  com¬ 
mand  alone  fhall  fet  me  at  liberty  i). 

Set  at  liberty,  but  deprived  of  all  authority. 

Fortunately,  the  voyage  to  Spain  was  ex¬ 
tremely  fhort.  As  fdon  as  Ferdinand  and  Ita- 
bella  were  informed  that  Columbus  was  brought 
home  a  prifoner,  and  in  chains,  perceived  at 
once  what  univerfal  aftonifhment  this  event  mufi 
occafion,  and  wha.t  an  impreffion  to  their  diiad- 
vantage  it  muft  make.  All  Europe,  they  fore- 
law,  would  be  filled  with  indignation  at  this 
ungenerous  rec^uital  of  a  man  who  had  pet  for¬ 
med  aftions  worthy  of  the  highell  recompence, 
and  would  exclaim  againft  the  injuftice  of  the 
nation ,  to  which  he  had  been  fuch  an  eminent 
benefaftor,  as  well  as  againft  the  ingratitude 
of  the  princes  whofe  reign  he  had  rendered  il- 
iuftrious.  Afhamed  of  their  own  eonduft ,  and 
eager  not  only  to  make  feme  reparation  for  this 
injury,  but  to  efface  the  ftain  which  it  might 
fix  upon  their  charafter,  they  inftantly  iffued 
orders  to  fet  Columbus  at  ilbeity,  invited  him 
to  court,  and  remitted  money  to  enable  him  to 
appear  there  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his  rank. 
When  he  entered  the  royal  prefence,  Columbus 
threw  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  his  fovereigns.  He 

remained  for  fome  time  filent;  the  various  paf- 

fions 

i)  Life  of  Columbus,  c.^6.  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  iv.  c.  8-in 
Gomara  Hift.  c.  23*  Oviedo  ,  lib.  iii.  c.  6, 
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4!ons  which  agitated  his  mind  fuppreffing  his 
power  of  utterance.  At  length  he  recovered 
hirafelf,  and  vindicated  his  condufl  in  a  long 
difcourfe ,  producing  the  inoft  fatisfying  proofs 
of  his  own  Integrity  as  well  as  good  intention, 
and  evidence,  no  lefs  clear,  of  the  malevolence 
of  his  enemies,  who,  not  fatisfied  with  having 
ruined  his  fortune,  laboured  to  deprive  him  of 
what  alone  was  now  left,  his  honour  and  his 
fame.  Ferdinand  received  him  with  decent  ci¬ 
vility  ,  and  Ifabella  with  tendernefs  and  refpeft. 
They  both  exprefled  their  forrow  for  what  had 
happened  ,  difavowed  their  knowledge  of  it, 
and  joined  in  promifing  him  proteftion  and  fu¬ 
ture  favour.  But  though  they  inllantly  degra¬ 
ded  Bov'adilla,  in  order  to  remove  from  them- 
felves  any  fiifpicion  of  having  authorifed  his 
violent  proceedings ,  they  did  not  rellore  to  Co¬ 
lumbus  his  jurifdiftion  and  privileges  as  viceroy 
of  thofe  countries  which  he  had  difeovered. 
Though  willing  to  appear  the  avengers  of  Co¬ 
lumbus’s  wrongs  ;  that  illiberal  jealoufy  ,  which 
prompted  them  to  inveft  Bovadilla  with  fuch 
authority  as  put  it  in  his  power  to  treat  the 
Admiral  with  indignity,  ftill  fulfilled.  They 
were  afraid  to  trull  a  man  to  whom  they  were 
lo  highly  indebted,  and  retaining  him  at  court 
under  various  pretexts ,  they  appointed  Nicho¬ 
las  de  Ovando,  a  knight  of  the  military  order 
of  Alcantara ,  governor  of  Hifpaniola  k}. 

k)  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.iv.  c.lo-is.  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  8?, 
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Columbus  was  deeply  affefted  with  this  tiew 
injurs^,  which  came  from  hands  that  fecmed  to 
be  employed  in  making  reparation  for  his  paft 
fufferings.  The  fenfibility  with  which  great 
minds  feel  every  thing  that  implies  any  fufpi- 
cion  of  their  integrity  ,  or  that  wears  the  afpeft 
of  an  affront,  is  exquiffte.  Columbus  had  ex¬ 
perienced  both  from  the  Spaniards;  and  their 
ungenerous  conduft  exafperated  him  to  fuch  a 
degree  ,  that  he  could  no  longer  conceal  the 
fentiments  which  it  excited*  Wherever  he 
went,  he  carried  about  wdth  him,  as  a  memo¬ 
rial  of  their  ingratitude,  thofe  fetters  with  which 
he  had  been  loaded.  They  were  conffantly 
hung  up  in  his  chamber,  and  he  gave  orders 
that  when  he  died,  they  fhould  be  buried  in 
his  grave  1). 

Progrefs  of  flifcovery.  January  1501. 

Meanwhile,  the  fpirit  of  difcovery,  not- 
withffanding  the  fevere  check  which  it  received 
by  the  ungenerous  treatment  of  the  man  w'ho 
lirft  excited  it  in  Spain  ,  continued  aftive  and 
vigorous.  Roderigo  deBaftidas,  a  perfon  off 
diftin6lion,  fitted  out  two  fhips  in  co  -partnery 
with  John  de  laCofa,  w^ho  having  ferved  under 
the  Admiral  in  two  of  his  voyages,  w'as  deem¬ 
ed  the  mofi:  fkilful  pilot  in  Spain,  They  ffeer- 
cd  direftly  towards  the  continent,  arrived  on 
the  coafl:  of  Paria,  and  proceeding  to  the  wcft> 

J)  Life  of  Columbus  ,  c.  p.  577. 
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difcovered  all  the  coaH:  of  the  province  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Tierra  Firma,  from  Cape 
de  Vela  to  the  gulf  of  Darien.  Not  long  after 
Ojeda,  with  his  former  affociate  Amerigo  Ve-  ^ 
fpucci  fet  out  upon  a  fecond  voyage,  and  being 
unacquainted  with  the  deftination  of  Baftidas, 
held  the  fame  courfe,  and  touched  at  the  fame 
places.  The  voyage  of  Baftidas  was  profperous 
and  lucrative,  that  of  Ojeda,  unfortunate.  But 
both  tended  to  increafe  the  ardour  of  difcovery  ^ 
for  in  proportion  as  the  Spaniards  acquired  a 
more  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  American  con-^. 
tineiit ,  their  idea  of  its  opulence  and  fertility 
increafed  m). 

Ovando  appointed  governor  of  Hifpaniola. 

Before  thefe  adventurers  returned  from  theif 
voyages  ,  a  fleet  was  equipped  at  the  public 
expence,  for  carrying  over  Ovando ,  the  new 
governor,  to  Hifpaniola.  His  prefence  there 
was  extremely  requifite,  in  order  to  ftop  the 
inconfiderate  career  of  Bovadilla,  whofe  impru¬ 
dent  adminiftration  threatened  the  fettlement 
with  ruin,  j  Confcious  of  the  violence  and  ini¬ 
quity  of  his  proceedings  againft  Columbus,  he 
continued  to  make  it  his  foie  objeft  to  gain  the 
fiivour  and  fupport  of  his  countrymen,  by  .ac¬ 
commodating  himfelf  to  their  paffions  and*  pre¬ 
judices.  With  this  view,  he  eftablifhed  regu¬ 
lations  ,  in  every  point  the  reverfe  of  thof« 

m)  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  iv.  c.  ii. 
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which  Columbus  deemed  elTentlal  to  the  profpe- 
rity  of  the  colony.  Inflead  of  the  fevere  difci- 
pline,  neceflary^  in  order  to  habituate  the  diffo- 
iute  and  corrupted  members  of  which  the  focie- 
ty  \\  as  compofed  to  the  reftraliits  of  law  and 
lubordination ,  he  fuffered  them  to  enjoy  fuch 
uncontrouled  licence,  as  encouraged  the  wildeil 
excciles.  Inftead  of  protefting  the  Indians,  he 
gave  a  legal  fanftion  to  the  oppreihon  of  that 
unhappy  people.  He  took  the  exaft  number 
of  luch  as  furvived  their  paft  calamities,  divi¬ 
ded  them  into  diftinft  claffes,  diilributed  them 
in  property  among  his  adherents,  and  reduced 
all  the  people  of  the  ifland  to  a  Rate  of  comple¬ 
te  fervitude.  As  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards 
was  too  rapacious  and  impatient  to  try  any  me- 
th(  d  of  acquiring  wealth  but  that  of  fearching 
for  gold ,  this  fervitude  became  as  grievous  as 
it  was  unjuft.  The  Indians  were  driven  in 
crowds  to  the  mountains,  and  compelled  to 
work  in  the  mines  by  m.aRers,  who  impofeJ. 
their  tafks  without  mercy  or  difcretion.  La¬ 
bour,  fo  difproportioned  to  their  firength  and 
former  habits  of  life,  w^afted  that  feeble  race  of 
iiien  ,  with  luch  rapid  confumption,  as  mult  ha¬ 
ve  foon  terminated  in  the  utter  extindfion  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  couiitiy  n). 


41)  Uerrera,  (U  c.  [.  lib.  iv.  c.  ij.  &c.  Oviedo  Kift.  lib.iii.  c.  6. 
p.  <i7.  Beiizon  Hilh  Jjb,  i.  c.  12.  p,  51. 
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New  regulations  eflablifhed.  150®. 

The  iieceffity  of  ^ipplying  a  fpeedy  remedy 
to  tliofe  diforders  ,  haftened  Ovando^s  departure. 
He  had  the  command  of  the  nioft  refpectable  ar¬ 
mament  hitherto  fitted  out  for  the  New  World. 
It  confifted  of  thirty -two  fhips ,  on  board  of 
hich  two  thoufaiid  five  hundred  perfons  em¬ 
barked,  with  an  intention  of  fettling  in  the 
country.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  new  gover¬ 
nor  with  this  powerful  reinforcement  to  the  co¬ 
lony,  .Bovadilla  refigned  his  charge,  and  was 
commanded  to  return  inftantly  to  Spain ,  in  or¬ 
der  to  anfwer  for  his  condua.  Roldan,  and 
the  other  ringleaders  oi  the  mutineers,  who 
had  been  moil  aaive  in  oppofing  Columbus, 
were  required  to  leave  the  ifland  at  the  fame 
time.  A  proclamation  was  iffued,  declaring  the 
natives  to  be  free  fubjeas  of  Spain,  of  whom 
no  fervice  was  to  be  exaaed  contrary  to  their 
own  inclination,  and  without  paying  them  an 
adequate  price  for  their  labour.  With  refpea 
to  the  Spaniards  themfelves ,  various  regulation* 
were  made,  tending  to  fupprefs  the  licentious 
ipirit  which  had  been  fo  fatal  to  the  colony, 
and  to  eilabliih  that  reverence  for  law  and  or¬ 
der  on  which  fociety  is  founded,  and  to  which 
It  is  indebted  for  its  increafe  and  liability.  In 
order  to  limit  the  exorbitant  gain  which  private 
perfons  were  fuppofed  to  make  by  working  the 

mines,  an  ordinance  was  publifiied,  direding 
all  the  gold  to  be  brought  to  a  public  fmelting- 
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iioufe,  and  declaring  one  half  of  it  to  be  the 
property  of  the  crown  o). 

The  difagreeable  fituation  of  Columbus. 

While  thefe  Iteps  were  taking  for  fecuring 
the  tranquillity  and  welfare  of  the  colony  which 
Columbus  had  planted,  he  himfelf  was  engaged 
in  the  unpleafant  employment  of  foliciting  the 
favour  of  an  ungrateful  court,  and,  notwith- 
fianding  all  his  merit  and  fervices,  he  folicited 
in  vain.  He  demanded,  in  terms  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  capitulation  in  one  thoufand  four  hundred 
and  ninety  ~tv/o,  to  be  reinftated  in  his  office 
of  viceroy  over  the  countries  which  he  had  dif- 
covered.  By  a  ftrange  fatality,  the  circumilance 
which  he  urged  in  fupport  of  his  claim ,  deter¬ 
mined  a  jealous  monarch  to  rejeft  it.  '  The 
greatnefs  of  his  difcoveries,  and  the  profpeft  of 
their  increafing  value,  made  Ferdinand  confider 
the  conceffions  in  the  capitulation  as  extrava¬ 
gant  and  impolitic.  He  was  afraid  of  entrufting 
'a  fubjeft  with  the  exercife  of  a  jurifdiftion  that 
now  appeared  to  be  fo  extremely  extenfive,  and 
might  grow  to  be  no  lefs  formidable.  He  infpi- 
red  Ifabella  with  the  fame  fufpicions ;  and  un¬ 
der  various  pretexts,  equally  frivolous  and  un- 
juft,  they  eluded  all  Columbus’s  requifitions  to 
perform  that  which  a  folemn  treaty  bound  them 

to  accomplifa.  After  attending  the  court  of 

*  » 

"  -  o)  Solorzano  Poliiica  Indiana,  lib.  i.  c,  i2,  '  Herrera,  dec./. 

lib.  iv.  c.is. 
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Spain  for  near  two  years,  as  an  humble  fuitor, 
he  found  it  impoHible  to  remove  Ferdinand’s 
prejudices  and  apprehenfions ;  and  perceived,  at 
length ,  that  he  laboured  in  vain  when  he  urged 
a  claim  of  juftice  or  merit  with  an  interefted 
and  unfeeling  prince. 

He  forms  new  fchemes  of  difcovery. 

But  even  this  ungenerous  return  did  not 
difcourage  him  from  purfuing  the  great  objeft 
which  firft  called  forth  his  inventive  genius,  and 
excited  him  to  attempt  difcovery.  To  open  a 
new  paiTage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  was  his  original 
and  favourite  fcheme.  This  ftill  engroffed  his 
thoughts;  and,  either  from  his  own  obferva- 
tions  in  his  voyage  to  Paria,  or  from  fome  ob- 
fcure  hint  of  the  natives,  or  from  the  accounts 
given  by  Baitidas  and  de  la  Cofa  of  their  expe¬ 
dition ,  he  conceived  an  opinion  that,  beyond 
the  continent  of  America,  there  was  a  fea 
which  extended  to  the  Eaft  Indies ,  and  hoped 
to  iind  fome  ftrait  or  narrow  neck  of  land ,  by 
which  a  communication  might  be  opened  with 
it  and  the  part  of  the  ocean  already  known. 
By  a  very  fortunate  conjecture,  he  fuppofed 
this  ftrait  or  ifthmus  to  be  iltuated  near  the  gulf 
of  Darien.  Full  of  this  idea,  though  he  was 
now  of  an  advanced  age,  worn  out  with  fati¬ 
gue,  and  broken  with  infirmities,  he  ofFered, 
with  the  alacrity  of  a  youthful  adventurer ,  to. 
undertake  a  voyage  which  would  afcertaiii  this 
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important  point,  and  perfeft  the  grand  fcheme 
which  from  the  beginning  he  propofed  to  ac- 
romplifn  Several  circamftances  concurred  in 
difpofingFerdinand  and  Ihibella  to  lend  a  favou¬ 
rable  ear  to  his  propofal.  The  were  glad  to 
have  the  pretext  of  any  honourable  emplovment 
for  removing  from  court  a  man  with  whofe  de¬ 
mands  they  deemed  it  impolitic  to  comply,  and 
whofe  fervices  it  was  indecent  to  negleft. 
'iTough  unwilling  to  reward  Columbus,  they 
were  not  infenfible  of  his  rherit,  and  from  their 
experience  of  his  fkill  and  conduft,  had  reafon 
to  give  credit  to  his  conjeftures,  and  to  confide 
in  his  fuccefs.  To  thefe  confiderations,  a  third 
mufi:  be  added  of  Hill  more  powerful  influence. 
About  this  time  the  Portuguefe  fleet,  under 
Cabral,  arrived  from  the  Indies;  and,  by  the 
richnefs  of  its  cargo,  gave  the  people  of  Eu¬ 
rope  a  more  perfeft  idea  than  they'  had  hitherto 
been  able  to  form,  of  the  opulence  and  fertility 
of  the  eafi.  The  Portuguefe  had  been  more 
fortunate  in  their  difeoveries  than  the  Spaniards. 
They  had  opened  a  communication  with  coun¬ 
tries  where  induftry,  arts,  and  elegance  flou- 
riihed;  and  where  commerce  had  been  longer 
eilablifhed,  and  carried  to  greater  extent,  than 
in  any  region  of  the  earth.  Their  firfi:  voyage 
thither  yielded  immediate,  as  well  as  vafi:  re¬ 
turns  of  profit,  in  commodities  extremely  pre¬ 
cious  and  in  'great  requefr.  Lifbon  became  im¬ 
mediately  tJie  feat  of  commerce  and  of  wealthy 
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while  Spain  Iiad  only  the  expectation  of  remote 
benefit,  and  of  future  gain,  from  the  weftern 
V/orld.  Nothing,  then,  could  be  more  acce¬ 
ptable  to  the  Spaniards  than  Columbus’s  offer  to 
conduft  them  to  the  eaft,  by  a  route  which  he 
expefted  to  be  fnorter,  as  well  as  lefs  danger¬ 
ous,  than  that  which  the  Portuguefe  had  taken. 
Even  Ferdinand  was  roufed  by  fuch  a  profpeft, 
and  warmly  approved  of  the  undertaking. 

His  fourth  voyage. 

t 

But,  interefling  as  the  objeft  of  this  voyage 
was  to  the  nation ,  Columbus  could  procure  on¬ 
ly  four  fmall  barks,  the  largeft  of  which  did  not 
exceed  feventy  tons  in  burden,  for  performing 
it.  i^ccuftomed  to  brave  danger,  and  to  engage 
in  arduous  undertakings  with  inadequate  force, 
he  did  not  hefitate  to  accept  the  command  of 
this  pitiful  fquadron.  His  brother  Bartholomew, 
and  his  fecond  fon  Ferdinand,  the  hilforian  of 
his  aftions,  accompanied  him.  He  failed  from 
Cadix  on  the  ninth  of  May,  and  touched,  as 
ufual,  at  the  Canary  iflands ;  from  thence  he 
purpofed  to  have  Hood  direHly  for  the  continent  5 
but  his  iargelt  vellel  was  fo  clumfy  and  unfit  for 
fetvice,  as  conftrained  him  to  bear  away  for 
Hiipaniola,  in,  hopes  of  exchanging  her  for  fome 
fhip  of  the  fleet  that  had  carried  out  Ovando. 
(June  29.)  When  he  arrived  off  St.  Domingo , 
he  found  eighteen  of  thefe  fhips  ready  loaded, 
and  on  the  point  of  departing  for  Spain.  Co- 
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lumbus  immediately  acquainted  the  governor  with 
the  deftination  of  his  voyage,  and  the  accident 
which  had  obliged  him  to  alter  his  route.  He 
requeued  permiffion  to  enter  the  harbour,  not 
only  that  he  might  ncgociate  the  exchange  of 
his  fiiip,  but  that  he  might  take  fhelter  during 
a  violent  hurricane,  of  which  he  difcerned  the 
approach  from  various  prognoRics,  which  his 
experience  and  fagacity  had  taught  him  to  ob- 
ferve.  On  that  account,  he  advifed  him  like- 
wife  to  put  off  for  fome  days  the  departure  of 
the  fleet  bound  for  Spain.  But  Ovando  refufed 
his  requeft  ,  and  defpifed  his  counfel.  Under 
circumflances  in  which  humanity  would  have 
afforded  refuge  to  a  ftranger,  Columbus  was  de¬ 
nied  admittance  into  a  country  of  which  he  had 
difcovered  the  exiftence ,  and  acquired  the  pof- 
feffion.  His  falutary  warning,  which  merited 
the  greateR  attention,  was  regarded  as  the  dream 
of  a  vifionary  prophet,  who  arrogantly  pretend¬ 
ed  to  predift  an  event  beyond  the  reach  of  hu¬ 
man  forefight.  The  fleet  fet  fail  for  Spain.  Next 
night  the  hurricane  came  on  with  dreadful  im- 
petuolity.  Columbus,  aware  of  the  danger,  took 
precautions  againR  it ,  and  faved  his  little  fqua- 
dron.  The  fleet  deRined  for  Spain  met  with  the 
fate  which  the  rafhnefs  and  obRinacy  ofits  com¬ 
manders  deferved.  Of  eighteen  fhips  two  or 
three  only  efcaped.  Jn  this  general  wreck  pe- 
rifhed  Bovadilla,  Roldan,  and  the  greater  part 
»f  thofe  who  had  been  the  moR  aftive  in  perfe- 
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cuting  Columbus,  and  oppreffiug  the  Indians. 
Together  with  themfelves,  all  the  wealth  which 
they  had  acquired  by  their  injuftice  and  cruelty 
\v’'as  fwallowed  up.  It  exceeded  in  value  two 
hundred  thouiand  pefos  ;  an  immenfe  fum  at  that 
period  ,  and  fuTicient  not  only  to  have  fcreened 
them  from  any  fevere  fcrutiny  into  their  con- 
duft ,  but  to  have  lecured  them  a  gracious  re¬ 
ception  in  the  Spanifh  court.  Among  the  fhips 
that  efcaped,  one  had  on  board  all  the  effeft 
of  Columbus  which  had  been  recovered  from  the 
wreck  of  his  fortune.  Hiftorians,  hruck  with  the 
exaft  difcrimination  of  charafters,  as  well  as  the 
juft  diftribution  of  rewards  and  punifhments, 
conipicuous  in  thofe  events,  univerfally  attri¬ 
bute  them  to  an  immediate  interpofttion  of  divine 
Providence,  in  order  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of 
an  injured  man,  and  to  punifh  the  oppreilbrs  of 
an  innocent  people.  Upon  the  ignorant  and  fu- 
perftitious  race  of  men ,  who  were  witnellbs  of 
this  occurrence ,  it  made  a  different  impreffion, 
from  an  opinion,  which  vulgar  admiration  is 
apt  to  entertain  with  refpeft  to  perfons  who 
have  diftinguifhed  ^themfelves  by  their  fagacity 
and  inventions,  they  believed  Columbus  to  be 
pofteffed  of  fupernatural  powers,  and  imagined 
that  he  had  conjured  up  this  dreadful  ftorm  by 
magical  art  and  incantations,  in  order  to  be  aveng¬ 
ed  of  his  enemies  p). 

p)  Oviedo,  lib.  iij.  c.  7,  9.  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  v. 

Life  of  Columbus  ,  c.  gg. 
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Searches  in  vain  for  a  pafiage  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

(July  24.)  Columbus  foon  left  Hifpaniola, 
where  he  met  with  fuch  an  inhofpitable  rece¬ 
ption  ,  and  Hood  towards  the  continent.  After 
a  tedious  and  dangerous  voyage ,  he  difcovered 
Guanaia,  an  ifland  not  far  diilaiit  from  the  coaft 
of  Honduras.  There  he  had  an  interview  with 
fome  innabit<aiits  oT  tlie  continent,  who  arrived 
in  a  large  canoe.  They  appeared  to  be  a  people 
more  civilized  ,  and  who  had  made  grea  er  pro- 
grcfs  in  the  knowledge  of  ufeful  arts,  than  any 
whom  he  had  hitherto  difcovered.  In  return  to 
the  inquiries  which  he  Spaniards  made,  with 
their  ufual  eagernefs  ,  concerning  the  places 
where  the  Indians  got  the  gold  which  they  wore 
by  way  of  ornament,  they  direfted  them  to  coun¬ 
tries  fituated  to  the  weft,  in  which  gold  was 
found  in  fuch  profufion,  that  in  was  applied  to 
the  moft  common  ufes.  Inftead  of  fteering  in 
queft  of  a  country  fo  inviting,  which  would  have 
conduced  him  along  the  coaft  of  Yucatan  to  the 
rich  empire  of  Mexico,  Columbus  was  fo  bent 
upon  his  favourite  fcheme  of  finding  out  chat 
ftrait  which  communicated  with  the  Indian  ocean, 
that  he  bore  away  to  the  eaft  towards  the  gulf 
of  Darien.  In  this  navigation  he  difcovered  all 
the  coaft  of  the  continent,  from  Cape  Gracias 
a  Dios,  to  a  harbour  which,  on  account  of  its 
beauty  and  fecurity,  be  called  Porto  Bello.  He 
fearched,  in  vain,  for  the  imaginary  ftrait,  through 
wnich  he  expefted  to  make  his  way  into  an  un^ 
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known  fea;  and  though  he  went  on  fiiore  feve- 
ral  times,  and  adv'anced  into  the  country,  he 
did  not  penetrate  fo  far  as  to  crofs  the  narrow 
ifthmiis  which  feparates  the  gulf  of  Mexico  from 
the  great  foathern  ocean.  He  was  fo  much  de¬ 
lighted  ,  however,  with  the  fertility  of  the  coun¬ 
try ,  and  conceived  fuch  an  idea  of  its  wealth , 
from  the  fpecimens  of  gold  produced  by  the  na¬ 
tives,  that  he  refolved  to  leave  a  fm.a!l  colony 

upon  the  river  Belem,  in  the  province  of  V'eragua, 
under  the  command  of  his  brother,  and  to  return 
hinifalf  Sp,i„,  i„  „,der  to  procute  tvho,  wl” 
requ.fite  for  rendering  the  eftablifiiment  per¬ 
manent.  (1503.)  But  the  ungovernable  fpi- 
nt  of  the  people  under  his  command,  deprived 
Columbus  of  the  glory  of  planting  the  firft  co¬ 
lony  on  the  continent  of  America.  Their  info- 
lence  and  rapacioufnefs  provoked  the  natives  to 
take  arms,  and  as  thefe  were  a  more  hardy  and 
warlike  race  of  men  than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
iflands  they  cut  off  part  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
obliged  the  reft  to  abandon  a  ftation  which  was 
found  to  be  untenable  q). 


Shipwrecked  on  the  coaft  of  Jamaica. 

This  repulfe,  the  firft  that  the  Spaniar, 
met  with  from  any  of  the  American  nation; 
was  not  t,.e  only  misfortune  that  befei  Colvin 
bus;  It  was  followed  by  a  fucceffion  of  all  tl 
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difafters  to  which  navigation  Is  expofed.  Fa- 
rious  hurricanes,  with  violent  ftorms  of  thun¬ 
der  and  lightning,  threatened  his  leaky  veffels 
with  deftruftion;  while  his  difcontended  crew^ 
exhaiided  with  fatigue  and  deftitute  of  provi- 
fions,  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  execute  his 
commands.  One  of  his  fhips  perifhed  ;  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  another,  as  unfit  for  fervice; 
and  with  the  two  which  remained,  he  quitted 
that  part  of  the  continent  which  in  his  anguifh 
he  named  the  Coaft  of  Vexation  r),  and  bore 
away  for  Hifpaniola.  New  diftreffes  awaited 
him  in  this  voyage.  He  was  driven  back  by  a 
violent  tempeft  from  the  coaft  of  Cuba,  his  fhips 
fell  foul  of  one  another,  and  were  fo  much  fhat- 
tered  bv  the  fhock,  that  with  the  utmoft  diffi- 
culty  they  reached  Jamaica  (June  24.),  where 
he  was  obliged  to  run  them  aground,  to  prevent 
them  from  finking.  The  meafure  of  his  cala¬ 
mities  feeraed  now  to  be  fill.  He  was  call 
afhore  upon  an  ifland  at  a  confiderable  didance 
from  the  only  fettlement  of  the  Spaniards  in 
America.  His  f  lips  were  ruined  beyond  the 
poiTibility  of  being  repaired.  To  convey  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  fituation  to  Hifpaniola,  appeared 
impracticable;  and  without  this  it  was  vain  to 
,expett  relief.  His  genius,  fertile  in  refources, 
and  mod  vigorous  in  thofe  perilous  extremities 
when  feeble  minds  abandon  themfelves  to  de- 
fpair,  difcovered  the  only  expedient  which  af- 
t)  La  Cofla  de  ios  Contraftes. 
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forded  any  profpeft  of  deliverance.  He  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  hofpitable  kindnefs  of  the  natives, 
who  coniidering  the  Spaniards  as  beings  of  a 
fuperior  nature,  were  eager  on  every  occafion, 
to  minifter  to  their  wants.  From  them  he  ob¬ 
tained  two  of  their  canoes ,  each  formed  out  of 
the  trunk  of  a  fmgle  tree,  hollowed  with  fire, 
and  fo  misfhapen  and  aukward  as  hardly  to  me¬ 
rit  the  name  of  boats.  In  the,  which  were  fit 
only  for  creeping  along  the  coaft,  or  croffing 
from  one  fide  of  a  bay  to  another,  Mendez,  a 
Spaniard,  and  Fiefchi,  aGenoefe,  two  gentle- 
,  men  particularly  attached  to  Columbus,  gallan¬ 
tly  ofTered'to  fet  out  for  Hifpaniola  ,  upon  a 
voyage  of  above  thirty  leagues  s).  This  they 
accomplifhed  in  ten  days,  after  furmounting  in¬ 
credible  dangers,  and  enduring  fuch  fatigue, 
that  feveral  of  the  Indians  who  accompanied 
them  funk  under  it,  and  died.  The  attention 
paid  to  them  by  the  governor  of  Hifpaniola  was 
neither  fuch  as  their  courage  merited,  nor  the 
diftrefs  of  the  perions  from  whom  they  came , 
required.  Ovando,  from  a  mean  jealoufy  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  was  afraid  of  allowing  him  to  fet  his 
foot  in  the  ifiand  under  his  government.  This 
ungenerous  pafTion  hardened  his  heart  agairifl: 
every  tender  fentiment,  which  refleftion  upon 
the  fervices  and  misfortunes  of  that  great  man, 
or  companion  for  his  own  fellow-citizens  invol¬ 
ved  in  the  fame  calamities  ,  muh:  have  excited, 

s)  Oviedo ,  lib.  iji.  p. 
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Mendez  and  Fiefchi  fpent  eight  months  In  foil- 
citing  relief  for  their  commander  and  affociates, 
%vithout  any  profpeft  of  obtaining  it. 

His  diftrefs  and  fufferings  there. 

During  this  period,  various  paffions  agitat¬ 
ed  the  mind  of  Columbus  and  his  companions 
in  adverlity.  At  firft  the  expe&ation  of  fpeedy 
deliverance,  from  the  fuccefs  of  Mendez  and 
Fiefchi’s  voyage,  cheered  the  fpirits  of  the  mod: 
defponding.  After  fome  time  the  more  timorous 
began  to  fufpeft  that  they  had  mifcarriedin  their 
daring  attempt.  (1504)  At  length,  all  concluded 
they  had  perifhed.  The  ray  of  hope  which  had 
broke  in  upon  them,  made  their  condition  ap¬ 
pear  now  more  difmal.  Defpair,  heightened  by 
difappointment,  fettled  in  every  bread:.  Their 
lad:  refource  had  failed ,  and  nothing  remained 
but  to  end  their  miferable  days  among  naked  fa- 
vages ,  far  from  their  country  and  their  friends. 
The  feamen,  in  a  tranfport  of  rage,  rofeinopen 
mutiny,  threatened  the  life  of  Columbus,  whom 
they  reproached  as  the  author  of  all  their  cala¬ 
mities,  feized  ten  canoes,  which  he  had  pur- 
chafed  from  the  Indians ,  and  defpiling  his  re- 
monftrances  and  entreaties,  made  off  with  them 
to  a  diftant  part  of  the  ifland.  At  the  fame  ti¬ 
me,  the  natives  murmured  at  the  long  refidence 
of  the  Spaniards  in  their  country.  As  their  in- 
duliry  was  not  greater  than  that  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours  im  Hifpaniola,  like  them,  they  found  the 

burden 
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burden  of  fupporting  fo  many  ftrangers  to  be 
altogether  intolerable.  Thfey  began  to  bring 
in  provifions  with  reluftance ,  they  furnifhed 
them  with  a  fparing  hand,  and  threatened  to 
withdraw  thofe  fupplies  altogether.  Such  a  re- 
folution  mull  quickly  have  been  fatal  to  the 
Spaniards.  Their  fafety  depended  upon  the 
good  will  of  the  Indians ;  and  unlefs  they  could 
revive  the  admiration  and  reverence  with  which 
that  limple  people  had  at  firft  beheld  them ,  de- 
Itruftion  was  unavoidable.  Though  the  licen¬ 
tious  proceedings  of  the  mutineers  had,  in  a 
great  meafure,  effaced  thofe  impreffions  which 
had  been  fo  favourable  to  the  Spaniards,  the 
ingenuity  of  Columbus  fuggefted  a  happy  arti¬ 
fice ,  that  not  only  reftored  but  heightened  the 
high  opinion  which  the  Indians  had  originally 
entertained  of  them.  By  his  f  ill  in  aftrono- 
m}^,  he  knew  that  there  was  fhortly  to  be  a 
total  eclipfe  of  the  moon.  He  affembled  all  the 
principal  pepfons  of  the  diftridl  around  him 
on  the  day  before" it  happened,  and,  after  re¬ 
proaching  them  for  their  ficklenefs  in  withdraw¬ 
ing  their  affeftion  and  affiftance  from  men  whom 
they  had  lately  revered,  he  told  them,  that 
the  Spaniards  were  fervants  of  the  Great  Spirit 
who  dwells  in  heaven,  who  made  and  governs 
the  world;  that  he,  offended  at  their  refufing  to 
fupport  men  w^ho  were  the  objefts  of  his  pe¬ 
culiar  favour  ,  was  preparing  to  punifh  this 
crime  with  exemplary  feverity  ,  and  that  very 
Robertson  Tom.  II,  P 
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night  the  moon  fhould  withhold  her  light,  and 
appear  of  a  bloody  hue,  as'a  fign  of  the  divine 
wratn ,  and  an  emWem  of  the  vengeance  ready 
to  fall  upon  them.  To  this  marvellous  predic¬ 
tion  fome  of  them  lifrened  with  the  carelefs 
indilTerence  peculiar  to  the  people  of  America: 
others,  with  the  credulous  aftonifhment  natural 
to  baibarians.  But  w^nen  the  moon  began  gra¬ 
dually  tQ  be  darkened,  and  at  length  appeared 
of  a  red  colour,  all  were  ffruck  with  terror. 
They  ran  with  confternation  to  their  houfes, 
and  returning  inftantly  to  Columbus  loaded  with 
provifions,  threw  them  at  his  feet,  conjuring 
him  to  intercede  with  the  Great  Spirit  to  avert 
the  deftrucfion  with  which  they  were  threat¬ 
ened.  Columbus,  feeming  to  be  moved  by 
their  entreaties,  promifed  to  comply  with  their 
defire.  The  ecHpfe  went  off,  the  moon  reco¬ 
vered  its  fplendour,  and  from  that  day  the  Spa¬ 
niards  were  not  only  furnifhed  profufely  with 
provifions,  but  the  natives,  with  fuperllitious 
attention,  avoided  every  thing  that  could  give 
them  offence,  t) 


A  cruel  addition  to  them* 

During  thofe  tranladlions,  the  mutineers  had 
made  repeated  attempts  to  pafs  over  to  Hifpa- 
niola  in  the  canoes  which  they  had  feized.  But, 
from  their  own  mifconduCc,  or  the  violence  of 


t)  Life  of  Columbus,  c*  103.  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  vi.  c. 
5*  6.  Benzon  lib,  i.  c.  14* 
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the  winds  and  currents,  their  efforts  were  all 
unfiiccefsful.  Enraged  at  this  difappointment , 
they  marched  towards  that  part  of  the  illand 
where  Columbus  remained  ,  threatening  him 
with  newinfults  and  danger.  While  they  were 
advancing  ,  an  event  happened,  more  cruel  and 
afdifting  than  any  calamity  which  he  dreaded 
from  them.  The  governor  of Hifpaniola ,  whofe 
mind  was  ftill  filled  with  fome  dark  fufpicions 
of  Columbus,  fent  a  fmall  bark  to  Jamaica,  not 
to  deliver  his  diftreffed  countrymen,  but  to  fpy 
out  their  condition.  Left  the  fympathy  of  thofe 
whom  he  employed  fhould  afford  them  re-, 
'lief,  contrary  to  his  intention,  he  gave  the 
command  of  this  veffel  to  Efcobar,  an  invete¬ 
rate  enemy  of  Columbus  ,  who  adhering  to 
his  inttruftions  with  malignant  accuracy,  caft 
anchor  at  A)me  diftance  from  the  ifland ,  ap¬ 
proached  the  fhore  in  a  fmall  boat,  obferved  the 
wretched  plight  of  the  Spaniards,  delivered  a 
letter  of  empty  compliment  to  the  admiral,  re¬ 
ceived  his  anfwer,  and  departed.  When  the 
Spaniards  firft  defcried  the  veftel  ftanding 
towards  the  ifland  ,  every  heart  exulted  . 
as  if  the  long-expefted  hour  of  their  deli¬ 
verance  had  at  length  arrived  ;  but  when  it 
difappear^h  fo  fuddenly  ,  they  funk  into  the 
deepeft  dejeftion  ,  and  all  their  hopes  died 
aw-y-  Columbus  alone,  though  he  felt  moft 
renfibly  this  wanton  infult  which  Ovando  added 
to  his  paft  neglect,  retained  fuch  compofure  of 
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mind,  as  to  be  able  to  cheer  his  followers.  He 
allured  them,  that  Mendez  and  Fiefchi  reached 
Hifpaniola  in  fafety;  that  they  would  fpeedily 
procure  fhips  to  carry  them  olf;  but  as  Efco- 
bar’s  vehel  could  not  take  them  all  on  board, 
that  he  had  refufed  to  go  with  her,  becaufe  he 
was  determined  never  to  abandon  the  faithful 
companions  of  his  diftrefs.  Soothed  with  his 
apparent  generofity  in  attending  more  to  their 
prefervation  than  to  his  own  fafety,  their  fpi- 
rits  revived,  and  he  regained  their  confidence.u) 
Without  this  confidence,  he  could  not  have 
refifted  the  mutineers,  who  were  now  athand. 
All  his  endeavours  to  reclaim  thofe  defperate 
men  had  no  effe6t  but  to  increafe  their  frenzy. 
Their  demands  became  every  day  more  extra¬ 
vagant,  and  their  intentions  more  violent  and 
bloody.  The  common  fafety  rendered  it  necef- 
fary  to  oppofe  them  with  open  force.  Columbus, 
who  had  been  long  afflicted  with  the  gout,  could 
not  take  the  field.  His  brother,  the  Adelan- 
tado  ,  marched  againft  them.  They  quickly 
met.  (May  20.  1504.)  The  mutineers  reje6):- 
ed  with  fcorn  terms  of  accommodation,  wfflich 
were  once  more  offered  them,  and  rufhed  on 
boldly  to  the  attack.  They  fell  -not  upon  an 
enemy  unprepared  to  receive  them.  Iyi  the  firft 
fhock,  feveral  of  their  moft  daring  leaders,  were 
flain.  The  Adelantado,  whofe  ffrength  vas 
equal  to  his  courage,  clofed  with  their  captain, 

u)  Life  of  Columbus ,  c.  104.  Heirera,  dec.  i.  lib,  vi.  c.  17, 
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wounded,  difarmed,  and  took  him  prifoner.  x) 
At  fight  of  this,  the  reft  fled  with  a  daftardly 
fear,  fuitable  to  their  former  infolence.  Soon 
after,  they  fubmitted  in  a  body  to  Columbus, 
and  bound  themfelves  by  the  moft  folemn  oaths 
to  obey  all  his  commands.  Hardly  was  tran¬ 
quillity  re-eftablifhed,  when  the  fhips  appeared, 
whofe  arrival  Columbus  had  promifed  with  great 
addrefs,  though  he  could  forefee  it  with  little 
certainty.  With  tranfports  of  joy,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  quitted  an  ifland  in  which  the  unfeeling 
jealoufly  of  Ovando  had  fuffered  them  to  lan- 
guifh  above  a  year,  expofed  to  mifery  in  all  its 
various  forms. 

His  deliverance  ,  and  arrival  at  Hifpaniola. 

When  they  arrived  at  St.  Domingo ,  (Aug. 
13.  1504.)  the  governor,  with  the  mean  arti¬ 
fice  of  a  vulgar  mind,  that  labours  to  atone  for 
infolence  by  fervility,  fawned  on  the  man  whom 
he  envied,  and  had  attempted  to  ruin.  He  re¬ 
ceived  Columbus  with  the  moft  ftudied  refpeft, 
lodged  him  in  his  own  houfe,  and  diftingu  fhed 
him  with  every  mark  of  honour.  But,  amidft 
thofe  over-afted  demonftrations  of  regard,  he 
could  not  conceal  the  hatred  and  malignity 
latent  in  his  heart.  He  fet  at  liberty  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  mutineers  ,  whom  Columbus  had 
brought  over  in  chains  to  be  tried  for  his  crimes, 
and  threatened  fuch  as  had  adhered  to  the  ad- 

I  X)  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  107.  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  vi.  c.ii. 
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miral  with  proceedin^r  to  a  judicial  inquiry  into 
their  conduft.  Columbus  fubmitted  in  filence 
to  what  he  could  not  redrefs,  but  difcovered 
an  extreme  impatience  to  quit  a  country  which 
as  undei  the  jurifdiftion  of  a  man  who  bad 
treated  him,  on  every  occafion  ,  with  inhuma-> 
nity  and  injufcice.  His  preparations  were  foon 
iinilhed  ,  and  he  fet  fail  (  Septem,  12.  150^.,) 
for  Spain  with  two  fhips.  DifaHers  iimilar  to 
thofe  which  had  accompanied  him  through  life- 
coniinueci  to  puriue  him'to  the  end  of  his  career. 
One  of  his  veiiels  being  difabled  ,  was  foon 
forced  back  to  St.  Domingo  ;  the  other,  fhatter- 
ed  by  violent  llorms,  (December.)  Euled  feven 
hundred  leagues  with  jurymafts  ,  and  reached 
with  difficulty  the  port  of  St.  Lucar.  y) 

Death  of  Ifabella. 

/ 

There  he  received  the  account  of  an  event 
the  moft  fatal  that  could  have  befallen  him,  and 
which  completed  his  misfortunes.  This  was 
the  death  of  his  patronefs  queen  Ifabella,  (Nov. 
9.  1504.)  in  whofe  juftice,’ humanity,  and  fa« 
vour,  he  confided  as  his  laft  refource.  None 
now  remained  to  redrefs  his  wrongs  ,  or  to 
reward  him  for  his  fervices  and  fufferings ,  but 
herdinand  ,  who  .had  fo  long  oppofed  and  fo 
often  injured  him.  To  foiicit  a  prince  thus 
prejudiced  againft  him,  was  an  occupation  no 
lei's  irkfonrie  than  hopelefs.  In  this,  however, 

^  Life  of  Columbus,  c,  108.  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib^  vL  c*  iz* 
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was  Columbus  doomed  to  employ  the  clofe  of 
his  days.  As  foon  as  bis  health  was  in  fome 
degree  re-e(labUrhed,  he  repaired  to  court;  and 
though  he  was  received  there  with  civilitv  ba- 
rely  decent,  he  plied  Ferdinand  with  petition 
after  petition  ,  demanding  the  punifhment  of 
his  oppreffors  ,  and  the  reftitution  of  all  the 
privileges  bellowed  upon  him  by  the  capitula¬ 
tion  of  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
two.  Ferdinand  arnufed  him  with  fair  words 
and  unmeaning  promifes.  Inftead  of  granting 
his  claims,  he  propofed  expedients  in  order  to 
elude  them  ,  and  fpun  out  the  alFair  with  fuch' 
apparent  art,  as  plainly  difcovered  his  intention 
that  it  fhould  neyer  be  terminated. 

Death  of  Columbus. 

The  declining  health  of  Columbus  flattered 
Ferdinand  with  the  hopes  of  being  foon  de¬ 
livered  from  an  importunate  fuitor,  and  encou¬ 
raged  him  to  perfevere  in  this  illiberal  plan.  Nor 
was  he  deceived  in  his  expeftations.  Difgufted 
with  the  ingratitude  of  a  monarch  whom  he 
had  ferved  with  fuch  fidelity  and  fuccefs ,  ex- 
haufted  with  the  fatigues  and  hardfhips  which 
he  had  endured,  and  broken  with  the  infirmi¬ 
ties  which  thefe  brought  upon  him,  Columbus 
ended  his  life  at  Valladolid  on  the  twentieth 
of  May  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fix,  in 
the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  died  with 
a  compofure  of  mind  fuitable  to  the  maguanU 
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mity  which  diftingulfhed  his  charafter ,  and 
with  fentiments  of  piety  becoming  that  fupreme 
refpeft  for  religion  ,  which  he  manifefted  in 
every  occurence  of  his  life,  z) 
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State  of  the  colony  in  Hifpaniola. 

w . 

^Vhile  Columbus  was  employed  in  his  lafi: 
voyage,  feveral  events  worthy  of  notice  hap¬ 
pened  in  Hifpaniola.  The  colony  there,  the 
parent  and  nurfe  of  all  the  fubfequent  eftablifh- 
inents  of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  gradually 
acquired  the  form  of  a  regular  and  profperous 
fociety.  The  humane  folicitude  of  Ifabella  to 
proteft  the  Indians  from  oppreiTion,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  proclamation  ,  by  which  the  Spa¬ 
niards  were  prohibited  to  compel  them  to  work, 
retarded,  it  is  true,  for  fome  time,  the  pro- 
grefs  of  improvement.  The  natives,  who  con- 
fidered  exemption  from  toil  as  fupreme  felicity, 
fcorned  every  allurement  and  reward  by  which 
they  were  invited  to  labour.  The  Spaniards 
had  not  a  fufficient  number  qj  hands  either  to 
work  the  mines  or  to  cultivate  the  foil.  Several 
of  the  firft  colonifts,  who  had  been  accuilomed 
to  the  fervice  of  the  Indians,  quitted  the  ifland, 
when  deprived  of  thofe  inftruments ,  without 
which  they  knew  not  how  to  carry  on  any  ope- 

z)  Life  of  Columbus  ,  c.’  lo8«  Herrera  ,  dec.  i.  lib.  vi.  c. 
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ration.  Many  of  the  new  fettlers  who  came 
over  with  Ovando,  were  feized  with  the  dif- 
tempers  peculiar  to  tlie  climate,  and  in  a  fhort 
fpace  above  a  thoufand  of  them  died.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  exacting  one  half  of  the  pro- 
duft  of  the  mines  as  the  royal,  fhare,  was  found 
to  be  a  demand  fo  exorbitant,  that  no  adven¬ 
turers  would  engage  to  work  them  upon  fuch 
terms.  In  order  to  fave  the  colony  from  ruin  , 
Ovando  ventured  to  relax  the  rigour  of  the 
royal  edidrs.  Fie  made  ^  new  diflribution  of 
the  Indians  among  the  Spaniards,  and  compelled 
them  to  labour,  for  a  Rated  time,  in  dieein>>' 
the  mines,  or  in  cultivating  the  ground;  but, 
in  order  to  fcreen  himfelf  from  the  imputation 
of  having  fubjedbed  them  again  to  fervitude,  he 
enjoined  their  mailers  to  pay  them  a  certain 
fum ,  as  the  price  of  their  work,  ^  He  reduced 
the  royal  fhare  of  the  gold  found  in  the  mines 
from  the  half  to  the  third  part,  and  foon  after 
lowered  it  to  a  fifth  ,  at  which  it  long  re¬ 
mained.  Notwitbflanding  Ifabella’s  tender  con¬ 
cern  for  the  good  treatment  of  the  Indians,  and 
lertinand’s  eagernefs  to  improve  the  royal  re- 
lei  ue,  Ovando  perfuaded  the  court  to  approve, 
of  both  thefe  regulations,  a) 

War  with  the  Indians. 

But  the  Indians  ,  after  enjoying  refpitc 
from  oppreifion,  though  during  a  fhort  interval, 

a)  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  v.  c.  3. 
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now  felt  the  yoke  of  bondage  to  be  fo  galling, 
that  they  made  feveral  attempts  to  vindicate 
their  own  liberty.  This  the  Spaniards  confi- 
dered  as,  rebellion,  and  took  arms  in  order  to 
reduce  them  to  fubje61:idn.  When  war  is  car¬ 
ried  on  between  nations  whofe  Rate  of  impro¬ 
vement  is  in  any  degree  fimilar,  the  means  of 
defence  bear  fome  proportion  to  thofe  employed 
in  tlie  attack  ;  and  in  this  equal  conteft  fuch  ef¬ 
forts  mull:  be  made,  fuch  talents  are  difplayed, 
and  fuch  paffions  roufed  ,  as  exhibit  mankind 
to  view  in  a  fituation  no  Jefs  ilriking  than  in- 
terefting.  It  is  one  of  the  nobleft  fundtions  of 
hiftory ,  to  obferve  and  to  delineate  men  at  a 
juncture  when  their  minds  are  mod:  violently 
agitated,  and  all  their  powers  and  paffions  are 
called  forth.  Hence  the  operations  of  war,  and 
the  ilruggles  between  contending  Rates,  have 
been  deemed  by  hiftorians,  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  ,  a  capital  and  important  article  in  the 
annals  of  human  aftions.  But  in  a  conteft  be¬ 
tween  naked  favMges  ,  and  one  of  the  moft 
warlike  of  the  European  nations,  where  fcience, 
courage  ,  and  difcipline  on  one  fide  ,  were 
oppofed  by  ignorance,  timidity,  and  diforder 
on  the  other,  a  particular  detail  of  events  would 
be  as  unpleafant  as  uninftruftive.  If  the  fim- 
plicity  and  innocence  of  the  Indians  had  infpired 
the  Spaniards  with  humanity,  had  foftened  the 
pride  of  fuperiority  into  compaffion,  and  had 
induced  them  to  improve  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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New  World,  inllead  of  oppreffing  them,  fome 
ludden  afts  of  violence,  like  the  two  rigorous 
chaiiifements  of  impatient  inftruftors  ,  might 
have  been  related  without  liorror.  But,  un¬ 
fortunately  ,  this  con fcioufriefs  of  fuperiority 
operated  in  a  different  manner.  The  Spaniards 
were  advanced  fo  far  beyond  the  natives  of 
America  in  'improvement  of  every  kind ,  that 
they  viewed  them  with  contempt.  They  con¬ 
ceived  the  Americans  to  be  animals  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  nature  ,  who  were  not  intitled  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  men.  In  peace,  they 
fubjefted  them  to  fervitude.  In  war  ,  they 
paid  no  regard  to  thofe  laws,  which,  by  a  tacit 
convention  between  contending  nations,  regulate 
hoftility,  and  fet  fome  bounds  to  its  rage.  They 
conlidered  them  not  as  men  fighting  in  defence 
of  their  liberty,  but  as  flaves,  who  had  revolted 
againfl  their  mailers.  Their  caziques ,  when 
taken,  were  condemned,  like  the  leaders  of 
banditti  ,  to  the  moil  cruel  and  ignominious 
punifnments;  and  all  their  fubjefts  ,  without 
regarding  the  diflinaion  of  ranks  eft'ablifhed 
among  them,  were  reduced  to  the  fame  Hate 
of  abjea  flavery.  With  fuch  a  fpirit  and  fenti- 
ments  were  hoftilities  carried  on  againfl:  the 
,  cazique  of  Higuey  ,  a  province  at  the  eaflern 
extremity  of  the  ifland.  This  war  was  occa- 
fioned  by  the  perfidy  of  the  Spaniards  ,  in 
violating  a  treaty  which  they  had  made  with 
the  natives,  and  it  was  terminated  by  hanging 
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Up  the  cazique ,  who  defended  his  people  with 
bravery  fo  far  faperior  to  that  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  as  intitled  him  to  a  better  fate,  b) 

The  cruel  and  treacherous  conduft  of  Ovando. 

The  conduft  of  Ovando,  in  another  part 
of  the  ifland  ,  was  ftill  more  treacherous  and 
cruel.  The  province  anciently  named  Xaragua, 
which  extends  from  the  fertile  plain  where 
Leogane  is  now  fituated  ,  to  the  weftern  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  ifland,  was  fubjeft  to  a  female  ca¬ 
zique  ,  named  Anacoana,  highly  refpefted  by 
the  natives.  She,  from  that  partial  fondnefs 
with  which  the  women  of  America  were  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Europeans  (  the  caufe  of  which 
fhall  be  afterwards  explained,  )  had  always 
courted  the  friendfhip  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
loaded  them  with  good  offices.  But  fome  of 
the  adherents  of  Roldan  having  fettled  in  her 
country  ,  were  fo  much  exafperated  at  her  en¬ 
deavouring  to  reilrain  their  exceffies,  that  they 
accufed  her  of  having  formed  a  plan  to  throw 
off  the  yoke,  and  to  exterminate  the  Spaniards. 
Ovando,  though  he  knew  well  how  little^credit 
was  due  to  fuch  profligate  men  ,  marched, 
without  further  inquiry,  towards  Xaragua,  with 
three  hundred  foot  and  feventy  horfemen.  To 
jirevent  the  Indians  from  taking  alarm  at  this 
iioftile  appearance  ,  he  gave  out  that  his  foie 

»  b)  Flerrerr.,  dec.  I.  lib.  vi.  c.  9,  10. 
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intention  was  to  vifit  Anacoana,  to  whom  his 
countiymen  had  been  fo  much  indebted,  in  the 
moil  relpeftful  manner,  and  to  regulate  with 
her  the  mode  of  levying  the  tribute  payable  to 
the  king  of  Spain.  Anacoana,  in  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  this  illuftrious  guefl  with  due  honour,  af- 
fembled  the  principal  men  in  her  dominions,  to 
the  number  of  three  hundred  ,  and  advancing 
at  the  head  of  thefe,  accompanied  by  a  valt 
crowd  of  perfons  of  inferior  rank,  Hie  welcom¬ 
ed  Ovando  with  fongs  and  dances,  according 
to  the  mode  of  the  country,  and  condufted  him 
to  the  place  of  her  refidence.  There  he  was 
feafted,  for  fome  days,  with  all  the  kindnefs 
of  fimple  hofpitality,  and  amufed  with  the  ga¬ 
mes  and  fpeftacles  ufual  among  the  Americans 
upon  occafions  of  mirth  and  feftivity.  But 
amidft  the  fecurity  which  this  infpired,  Ovan¬ 
do  was  meditating  the  deftruftion  of  his  un- 
fufpicious  entertainer  and  her  fubjefts;  and  the 
mean  perfidy  with  which  he  executed  this 
fcheme,  equalled  his  barbarity  in  forming  it. 
Under  colour  of  exhibiting  to  the  Indians  the 
parade  of  an  European  tournament,  he  advanc¬ 
ed  with  his  troops,  in  battle  array,  towards 
the  houfe  in  which  Anacoana  and  the  chiefs* 
who  attended  her  were  affembled.  The  in¬ 
fantry  took  pofleffion  of  all  the  avenues  which 
led  to  the  village.  The  horfemen  encompaffed 
the  houfe.  Thefe  movements  were  the  objeft 
of  admiration  without  any  mixture  of  fear,  un- 
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til,  upon  a  fignal  which  had  been  concerted, 
the  Spaniards  fuddenly  drew  their  fwords  ,  and 
rufhed  upon  the  Indians,  defencelefs,  and  af- 
tonifhedat  an  aft  of  treachery  which  exceeded 
the  conception  of  undefigning  men.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment  Anacoana  was  fecured.  All  her  attend¬ 
ants  were  feized  and  bound.  Fire  was  fet  to 
thehoufe;  and,  without  examination  or  con- 
viftion ,  all  thefe  unhappy  perfons,  the  moft  il- 
lullrious  in  their  own  country,  were  confumed 
in  the  flames.  Anacoana  was  referved  for  a 
more  ignominious  fate.  She  was  carried  in 
chains  to  Saint  Domingo,  and,  after  the  for¬ 
mality  of  a  trial  before  Spanifh  judges,  fhe 
was  condemned,  upon  the  evidence  of  thofe 
very  men  who  had  betrayed  her  ,  to  be  publick- 
ly  hanged,  c) 

Feduftion  of  the  Indians  ,  and  its  effefts. 

Overawed  and  humbled  by  this  atrocious 
treatment  of  their  princes  and  nobles  who  were 
objefts  of  their  higheft  reverence ,  the  people 
in  all  the  provinces  of  Hilpaniola  fubmitted , 
without  farther  reliftance ,  to  the  Spanifh  yoke. 
Upon  the  death  of  Ifabella,  all  the  regulations 
tending  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  their  fervitude 
were  forgotten.  The  fmall  gratuity  paid  to 
them  as  the  price  of  their  labour  was  withdrawn  ; 

■  c)  Oviedo,  lib*  iii*  c.  J2*  Herrera  dec.  T.  lib.  vi.  c.  4. 

Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  c.  12.  Relation  de  deftruyc.  de  las  In- 

dias  ,  por  Bart,  de  l^s  Catas,  p.  8*  »  * 
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and  at  the  fame  time  the  talks  impofed  upon 
them  were  increafed.  Ovniido,  without  any 
reftraint,  diflributed  Indians  among  his  friends 
in  the  ifJaiid.  Ferdinand ,  to  whom  the  tjiieen 
.iiad  left  by  M'ill  one  half  of  the  revenue  ariling 
from  the  fettlements  in  the  New  World,  con¬ 
ferred  grants  of  a  fimilar  nature  upon  his  cour¬ 
tiers,  as  the  leaft  expenfive  mode  of  rewarding 
their  fervices.  They  farmed  out  the  Indians , 
of  whom  they  were  rendered  proprietors  ,  to 
their  countrymen  fettled  in  Hifpaniola;  and  that 
wretched  people,  being  compelled  to  labour  in 
order  to  fatisfy  the  rapacity  of  both,  the  exac¬ 
tions  of  their  opprellbrs  no  longer  knew  any 
bounds.  But,  barbarous  as  their  policy  was, 
and  fatal  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hifpaniola,  it 
produced,  for  feme  time,  very  confiderable 
effeas.  By  calling  forth  the  force  of  a  whole 
nation,  and  exerting  it  in  one  direftion,  the 
working  of  the  mines  was  carried  on  with  amaz¬ 
ing  rapidity  and  fuccefs.  During  feveral  years, 
die  gold  brought  into  the  royal  fmelting-houfe-s 
in  Hifpaniola  amounted  annually  to  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  fixty  thoufand  pefos,  above  a  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  pounds  lierling  ;  which  ,  if 
we  attend  to  the  great  change  in  the  value  of 
money  fince  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury  to  the  prefent  times,  mull  appear  a  con¬ 
fiderable  fum.  Vaft  fortunes  were  created ,.  of 
a  fudden,  by  fome.  Others  diffipated  in  ollen- 
tatious  profufion,  what  they  acquired  with  fa- 
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ciiity.  Dazzled  by  both  ,  new  adventurers 
crowded  to  America  ,  with  the  moil  eager  im¬ 
patience,  to  fhare  in  thofe  treafiires  which  had 
enriched  their  countrymen ;  and,  notwifchiland- 
jng  the  mortality  occafioned 'by  the  iinhealthi- 
nefs  of  the  climate  ,  the  colony  continued  to 
increafe.  d) 

Progrefs  of  the  colony* 

Ovando  governed  the  Spaniards  with  wif- 
dom  and  jiihice,  not  inferior  to  the  rigour  with 
which  he  treated  the  Indians,  He  eilablifhed  , 
equal  laws  ,  and  ,  by  executing  them  with  i-n- 
partiality ,  accuftomed  the  people  of  the  colony 
to  reverence  them.  He  founded  feveral  new 
towns  in  different  parts  of  the  itland,  and  al¬ 
lured  inhabitants  to  them  ,  by  the  conceffion  of 
various  immunities.  He  endeavoured  to  tuin 
the  attention  of  the  Spaniards  to  fome  branch 
of  induftry  more  ufeful  than  that  of  fearching 
for  gold  ill  the  mines.  Some  flips  of  the  fugar- 
cane  having  been  brought  from  the  Canary  if- 
lands  by  way  of  experiment,  they  were  found 
to  thrive  with  fuch  increafe  in  the  rich  foil  and 
warm  climate  to  which  they  were  tranfplanted , 
that  the  cultivation  of  them  foon  became  an  ob- 
jeft  of  commerce.  Extenfive  plantations  were 
begun;  fugar-works,  which  the  Spaniards  call¬ 
ed  ingenios,  from  the  various  machinery  em¬ 
ployed 

<33  Uerrera  .  dec.  l*  lib.  vi.  c.  I8  > 
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ployed  in  them,  were  erefted ,  and  In  a  few 
years  the  manufafture  of  this  commodity  was 
the  great  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  ot  Hif- 
paniola,  and  the  moft  confiderable  fource  of 
their  wealth,  e) 

Political  regulations  of  Ferdinand. 

I 

The  prudent  endeavours  of  Ovando  ^  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  colon}',  were  power¬ 
fully  feconded  by  Ferdinand.  The  large  re¬ 
mittances  which  he  received  from  the  New 
World,  opened  his  eyes,  at  length,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  importance  of  thofe  difcoveries,  which 
he  had  hitherto  alfeaed  to  undervalue.  For-, 
tune,  and  his  own  addrefs,  having  now  extri¬ 
cated  him  out  of  thofe  dilBculties  in  which  he 
had  been  involved  by  the  death  of  his  queen , 
(1507-)  by  his  difputes  Muthhis  fon-in-law 
about  the  government  of  her  dominions  ,  f)  he 
had  full  leifure  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  America.  To  his  provident  fagacity^ 
Spain  is  indebted^for  many  of  thofe  regulations 
which  gradually  formed|  that  fyftem  of  pro¬ 
found,  but  jealous  policy,  by  which  fhe  go¬ 
verns  her  dominions  in  the  New  World.  -  He' 
erefted  a  court,  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of 
the  Cafa  de  Contratacion ,  or  Board  of  Trade, 
compofed  of  perfons  eminent  for  rank  and  abi- 

e)  Oviedo,  lib.  iv.  c.  8. 

f)  Hilh  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  vol.  ii.  p.  lo,  &c. 
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lilies,  to  whom  he  committed  the adminiilratiou 
of  American  affairs.  Tins  board  affembled  re¬ 
gularly  in  Seville,  and  was  inveffed  with  a  dif- 
tin^t  and  extenfive  jurisdiftion.  He  gave  a 
regular  form  to  ecclefiaftical  government  in 
Anaerica,  by  nominating  archbifhops,  bifhops, 
deans,  together  with  clergymen  of  fubordinate 
ranks,  to  take  charge  of  the  Spaniards  effa- 
blifned  there,  as  well  as  of  the  natives  who 
fhould  embrace  the  Chriftian  faith.  But  not- 
Avithllanding  the  obfequions  devotion  of  the 
Spanifh  court  to  the  Papal  See,  fuch  was  Fer¬ 
dinand’s  folicitude  to  prevent  any  foreign  power 
from  claiming  jurisdiftion,  or  acquiring  influence, 
in  his  new  dominions,  that  he  referved  to  the 
crown  of  Spain  the  foie  right  of  patronage  to 
the  beneficies  in  America,  and  ffipulated  that 
no  papal  bull  or  mandate  fhould  be  promulgated 
there  until  it  was  previoufly  examined  and  ap¬ 
proved  of  by  his  council.  With  the  fame  fpirit 
of  jealoLify,  he  prohibited  any  goods  to  be  ex¬ 
ported  to  America,  or  any  perfon  to  fettle  there, 
without  a  fpecial  licence  from  that  council,  g) 

The  number  of  the  IndiEiis  diminifhes  fafr. 

But  ,  nothwithfranding  this  attention  to 
the  police  and  welfare  of  the  colony  ,  a 
calamity  impended  which  threatened  its  dif- 
folution.  The  original  inhabitants,  on  whofe 

Herreui,  dec.  i.  lib,  vi,  c.  ly,  2j, 
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labour  the  Spaniards  in  Hifpaniola  depended 
for  their  profperity,  and  even  their  exiftence, 
wafted  fo  faft,  that  the  extinction  of  the  whole 
race  feeined  to  be  inevitable.  When  Colum¬ 
bus  difcovered  Hifpaniola,  the  number  of  inha¬ 
bitants  was  computed  to  be  at  leaf!  a  million.h) 
They  were  now  reduced  to  fixty  thoufand  in 
the  fpace  of  fifteen  years.  This  confumption 
of  the  human  fpecies  ,  no  lefs  amazing  than  ra¬ 
pid,  was  the  eiiecl  of  feveral  concurring  caufes. 
1  he  natives  of  the  American  iflands  were  of  a 
more  feeble  conflitution  than  the  inhabitants  of 
the  other  hemifphere.  They  could  neither 
perform  the  fame  work,  nor  endure  the  fame 
fatigue  ,  with  men  whole  organs  were  of  a 
more  vigorous  conformation.  The  lifllefs  in¬ 
dolence  in  which  they  delighted  to  pafs  their 
days,  as  it  was  the  effeft  of  their  debility, 
contributed  likewife  to  increafeit,  and  rendered 
them,  from  habit  as  well  as  conftitution ,  in¬ 
capable  of  hard  labour.  The  foot  on  which 
they  fubfifted ,  afforded  little  nourifhment,  and 
they  were  accuflomed  to  take  it  in  fmall  quan¬ 
tities  ,  not  fufficient  to  invigorate  a  languid 
frame,  and  render  it  equal  to  the  efforts  of 
aftive  indullry.  The  Spaniards,  without  at¬ 
tending  to  thole  peculiarities  in  the  conftitution 
of  the  Americans,  impoled  tafks  upon  them  fo 

Q  a 

h)  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  x.  c.  12, 
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difproportioned  to  their  ftrength  ^  that  many 
funk  under  the  fatigue,  and  ended  their  wretch¬ 
ed  days.  Others,  prompted  by  impatience  and 
defpair  ,  cut  fhort  their  lives  with  a  violent 
hand.  Famine,  brought  on  by  compelling  fuch 
numbers  to  abandon  the  culture  of  their  lands, 
in  order  to  labour  in  the  mines  ,  proved  fatal 
to  many.  Difeafes  of  various  kinds,  fonse  ac- 
cafioned  by  the  hardfhips  to  which  they  were 
expofed,  and  others  by  their  intercourfe  with 
the  Europeans,  completed  the  defolation  of  the 
ifland.  The  Spaniards  being  thus  deprived  of 
the  inftruments  which  they  were  accuftomed 
to  employ,  found  it  impolTible  to  extend  their 
improvements ,  or  even  to  carry  on  the  works 
which  they  had  already  begun.  In  order  to 
provide  an  immediate  remedy  for  an  evil  fo 
alarming,  Ovando  propofed  (1508.}  to  tranf- 
port  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lucayo  iflands  to 
Hifpaniola,  under  pretence  that  they  might  be 
civilized  with  more  facility,  and  inftrudfed  to 
greater  advantage  in  the  Chriflian  religion,  if 
they  were  united  to  the  Spanifh  colony ,  and 
under  the  immediate  infpedtion  of  the  mifllona- 
ries  fettled  there.  Ferdinand,  deceived  by  this 
artifice,  or  willing  to  connive  at  an  aft  of  vi¬ 
olence  which  policy  reprefented  ^as  neceflary , 
gave  his  affent  to  the  propofal.  Several  veflels 
were  fitted  out  for  the  Lucayos,  the  command¬ 
ers  of  which  informed  the  natives,  with  whole 
language  they  were  now  well  acquainted,  that 
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they  came  from  a  delicious  country,  in  which 
the  departed  ancefiors  of  the  Indians  refided, 
by  whom  they  were  fent  to  invite  th^ir  defcend- 
ents  to  refort  thither,  to  partake  of  the  bllfs 
enjoyed  there  by  happy  fpirits.  That  fimple 
people  liflened  with  wonder  and  credulity  j  and,' 
fond  of  vifiting  their  relations  and  friends  in 
that  happy  region,  followed  the  Spaniards  with 
eagernefs.  By  this  artifice  ,  above  forty  thou- 
fand  were  decoyed  into  Hifpanipla ,  to  fhare  in 
the  fiifierlngs  which  were  the  lot  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  that  ifiand,  and  to  mingle  their  groans 
and  tears  with  thofe  of  that  wretched  race  of 
men,  i) 

New  difeoveries  and  fettlement^. 

The  Spaniards  had,  for  fome  time,  carried 
on  their  operations  in  the  mines  of  Hifpaniola 
with  fuch  ardour  as  well  as  fuccefs,  that  thefe 
feemed  to  have  engroffed  their  whole  attention. 
The  fpirit  of  difeovery  lariguifhed;  and,  fince 
the  laft  voyage  of  Columbus,  no  enterprize  of 
any  moment  had  been  undertaken.  But  as  the 
decreafe  of  the  Indians  rendered  it  impoffible 
to  acquire  wealth  in  that  ifiand  with  the  fame 
rapidity  as  formerly ,  this  urged  them  to  fearch 
for  new  countries  where  their  avarice  might  be 
gratified  with  more  facility.  Juan  Ponce  de 


i)  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib. 
Gomara  Hift-.  c.  41. 
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Leon,  who  commandad  under  Ovando  in  the 
eaftern  diftrift  of  Hifpaniola  ,  paiTed  over  to 
the  ifland  of  St.  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  which 
Columbus  had  difcovered .in  his  fecond  voyage, 
and  penetrated  into  the  interior  part  of  the 
country.  As  he  found  the  foil  to  be  fertile 
and  expefted,  from  fome  fymptoms ,  as  well 
as  from  the  information  of  the  inhabitants,  to 
difcover  mines  of  gold  in  the  mountains  , 
Ovando  permitted  him  to  attempt  making  a 
fettlement  in  the  ifland.  This  was  eafily  ef- 
fefted  by  an  officer  eminent  for  conduft  no  lefs 
than  for  courage.  In  a  few  years  Puerto  Rico 
was  fubjeCted  to  the  Spanifh  government,  the 
natives  were  reduced  to  fervitude  ;  and  ,  being 
treated  with  the  fame  inconfiderate  rigour  as 
their  neighbours  in  Hifpaniola  ,  the  race  of 
original  inhabitants ,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
fufferings ,  was  foon  exterminated,  k) 

About  the  fame  time  ,  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis, 
in  conjunction  with  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon  , 
one  of  Columbus’s  original  companions,  made 
a  voyage  to  the  continent.  They  held  the 
fame  courfe  which  Columbus  had  taken  ,  as 
far  as  the  ifland  of  Guanaios  i  but,  Handing 
from  thence  to  the  weft,  they  difcovered  a  new 
and  extenfive  province,  afterwards  known  by 
the  name  of  Yucatan  ,  and  proceeded  a  con- 

k)  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  vii.  c.  1-4.  Gomara  Hifr.  i.  44, 
Relacion  de  B.  de  las  Cafas,  p.  10. 
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jfiderable  way  along  the  coaft  of  that  country.  1) 
Though  nothing  memorable  occurred  in  this 
voyage,  it  deferves  notice  ,  becaufe  it  led  to 
difcoveries  of  greater  importance.  For  the  fame 
reafon  ,  the  voyage  of  Sebaftian  de  Ocampo 
muft  be  mentioned.  By  the  command  of  Ovan- 
do,  he  failed  round  Cuba,  and  firft  difcovered, 
with  certainty  ,  that  this  country  ,  which  Co¬ 
lumbus  once  fuppofed  to  be  a  part  of  the  con¬ 
tinent,  was  a  large  ifland.  m) 

Diego  Columbus  appointed  governor  of  Hifpaniola. 

This  voyage  round  Cuba  was  one  of  the 
laft  occurrences  under  the  adminiftration  of 
Ovando.  Ever  fince  the  death  of  Columbus  , 
his  fon  Don  Diego  had  been  employed  in  foli- 
citing  Ferdinand  to  grant  him  the  offices  of 
viceroy  and  admiral  in  the  New  World,  toge¬ 
ther  with  all  the  other  immunities  and  profits 
which  defcended  to  him  by  inheritance,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  original  capitulation  of  his  fa¬ 
ther.  But  if  thefe  dignities  and  revenues  ap¬ 
peared  fo  confiderable  to  Ferdinand  ,  that  ,  at 
the  expence  of  being  deemed  unjuft,  as  well  as 
ungrateful  ,  he  had  wrefted  them  from  Colum¬ 
bus,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  he  fhould  be  un¬ 
willing  to  confer  them  on  his  fon.  According¬ 
ly  ,  Don  Diego  walled  two  years  in  inceffant 

l)  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  vi.  c.  J7. 

m)  Herrera,  dec,  i.  lib.  vii.  c.  i. 
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but  fmitlefs  importunity.  Weary  of  this,  he 
endeav'oured  at  length  to  obtain  by  a  legal  fen- 
tence  what  he  could  not  procure  from  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  an  interelled  monarch.  He  commenced 
a  fuit  againft  Ferdinand  before  the  council  that 
managed  Indian  affairs  ,  and  that  court,  with 
integrity  which  reflects  honour  upon  its  pro¬ 
ceedings,  decided  againft  the  king,  and  fuffain- 
ed  Don  Diegos  claim  of  the  viceroyalty,  toge¬ 
ther  with  all  the  other  privileges  ffipulated  in 
the  capitulation.  Even  after  this  decree,  Fer¬ 
dinand’s  repugnance  to  put  a  fubjeft  in  poffef. 
lion  of  fuch  extenfive  rights,  might  have  thrown 
in  new  obftacles ,  if  Don  Diego  had  not  taken 
a  ffep  which  interefted  very  powerful  perfons 
in  the  fuccefs  of  his  claims.  The  fentence  of 
the  council  of  the  Indies  gave  him  a  title  to  a 
rank  fo  elevated,  and  a  fortune  fo  opulent,  that 
he  found  no  difficulty  in  concluding  a  marriage 
with  Donna  Maria,  daughter  of  Don  Ferdinand 
de  Toledo,  great  commendator  of  Leon  ,  and 
brother  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  a  nobleman  of  the 
firff  rank,  and  nearly  related  to  the  king.  The 
duke  and  his  family  efpoufed  fo  warmly  the 
caufe  of  their  new  ally,  that  Ferdinand  could 
not  refift  their  folicitations.  He  recalled  Ovan- 
do  ,  and  appointed  Don  Diego  his  fucceffor, 
though  ,  even  in  conferring  this  favour  ,  he 
could  not  conceal  his  jealoufy;  for  he  allovyed 
him  to  affume  only  the  title  of  governor,  not 
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that  of  viceroy ,  which  had  been  adjudged  to 
belong  to  him.  n) 

I 

We  repairs  to  Hifpaniola. 

Don  Diego  quickly  repaired  to  Hifpaniola  , 
attended  by  his  brother,  his  uncles,  his  wife, 
whom  the  courtely  of  the  Spaniards  honoured 
with  the  title  of  vicequeen  ,  and  a  numerous 
retinue  of  perfons  of  both  fexes,  born  of  good 
families.  He  lived  with  a  fplendour  and  magni¬ 
ficence  hitherto  unknown  in  the  New  World  ; 
and  tlie  family  of  Cgl umbus  feemed  now  to 
enjoy  the  honours  and  rewards  due  to  his  in¬ 
ventive  genius  of  which  he  hiujifelf  had  been 
cruelly  defrauded.  The  colony  itfelf  acquired 
new  lufire  by  the  acceffion  of  fo  many  inhabit¬ 
ants  ,  of  a  different  rank  and  charafter  from 
moft  of  thofe  who  had  hitherto  migrated  to 
America ,  and  many  of  the  moft  illuftnous  fa¬ 
milies  in  the  Spanifh  fettlements  are  defcended 
fiom  the  perfons  who  at  that  time  accompanied 
Don  Diego  Columbus,  o) 

No  benefit  accrued  to  the  unhappy  natives 
from  this  change  of  governors.  Don  Diego 
was  not  only  authorized  by  a  royal  edift  to 
continue  the  repartimientos ,  or  diftribution  of 
Indians;  but  the  particular  number  which  he 
might  grant  to  every  perfon ,  according  to  his 

n)  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib,  vii.  c.  4,  &c. 

o)  Oviedo,  lib.  iii,  c.  j. 
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Tank  in  the  colony,  was  fpecified.  He  availed 
himfelf  of  that  periniffion  ;  and  foon  after  he 
Janded  at  St.  Domingo ,  he  divided  fixch  Indians 
as  were  flill  unappropriated,  among  his  rela¬ 
tions  and  attendants,  p) 

Pearl  fifhery  of  Cubagua. 

The  next  care  of  the  new  governor  was 
to  comply  with  an  inflruftion  which  he  receiv¬ 
ed  from  the  king  ,  about  fettling  a  colony  in 
Cubagua,  a  fmall  ifland  which  Columbus  had 
difcovered  in  his  third  voyage.  Though  this 
barren  fpot  hardly  yielded  fubfiflence  to  its 
wretched  inhabitants,  fuch  quantities  of  thofe 
oyfiers  which  produce  pearls  were  found  on 
its  coaft  ,  that  it  did  not  long  efcape  the  in- 
quifitive  avarice  of  the  Spaniards,  and  became 
a  place  of  confiderable  refort.  Large  fortunes 
were  acquired  by  the  flfhery  of  pearls ,  which 
was  carried  on  with  extraordinary  ardour.  The 
Indians  ,  efpecially  thofe  from  the  Lucayo 
iflands,  were  compelled  to  dive  for  them;  and 
this  dangerous  and  unhealthy  employment  was 
an  additional  calamity,  which  contributed  not 
aY^Iittle  to  the  extinftion  of  that  devoted 
race,  q) 

\ 

p)  Recopilacioii  de  l^eyes ,  lib.  vi.  tit.  8>  !.  i  Herrera, 

dec.  I.  lib.  vii.  c,  lo. 

q)  Herrera,  dec,  i,  lib.  vii.  c.  9,  Gomara  Hifr,  c.  78- 
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New  voynges. 

About  this  period  ,  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis  and 
Pinzon  fet  out,  in  conjunftion,  upon  a  fecond 
voyage.  They  flood  direftly  fouth  ,  towards 
the  equinoftial  line,  which  Pinzon  had  former- 
_  ]y  croiled ,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  fortieth 
degree  of  fouthern  latitude.  They  were  afto- 
nil  bed  to  find  that  the  continent  of  America 
Ivretched ,  on  their  right  hand,  through  all  this 
valt  extent  of  ocean.  They  landed  in  different 
places ,  to  take  poffeffion  in  name  of  their  fo- 
vereign ;  but  though  the  country  appeared  to 
be  extremely  fertile  and  inviting,  their  force 
was  fo  fmall ,  having  been  fitted  out  rather  for 
difcovery  than  making  fettlements  ,  that  they 
left  no  colony  behind  them.  Their  voyage 
ferved,  however,  to  give  the  Spaniards  more 
exalted  and  adequate  ideas  with  refpeft  to 
the  dimenfions  of  this  new  quarter  of  the 
globe,  r) 

A  fetdement  on  tlie  continent  attempted. 

Though  it  was  above  ten  years  iince  Co¬ 
lumbus  had  difcovered  the  main  land  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  made  no  fettle- 
ment  in  any  part  of  it.  What  had  been  fo  long 
neglefted  was  now  ferioufly  attempted  ,  and 


i 

r)  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib,  vii.  c.  9. 
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with  confiderable  vigour,  though  the  plan  for 
this  purpofe  was  neither  formed  bv  the  crown  , 
nor  executed  at  the  expence  of  the  nation  ,  but 
carried  on  by  the  enterprifing  fpirit  of  private 
adventurers.  Tliis  fcheme  took  its  rife  from 
^A.!onfo  de  Ojeda,  who  had  already  made  two 
voyages  as  a  difcoverer,  by  which  he  acquired 
confiderable  reputation  ,  but  no  wealth.  But 
his  charafter  for  intrepidity  and  conduct  eafiiy 
procured  him  affociates  ,  who  advanced  the 
money  requifite  to  defray  the  charges  of  the 
expedition.  About  the  fame  time ,  Diego  de 
NicueHa,  who  had  acquired  a  large  fortune  in 
^ifpaniola,  formed  a  firnilar  defign.  Ferdinand 
encouraged  both ;  and  though  he  refufed  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  fmalleft  fum ,  was  pxtremely  liberal 
of  titles  and  patents.  He  erefted  two  govern¬ 
ments  on  the  continent ,  one  extending  from, 
Cape  de  Vela  to  the  gulf  of  Darien,  and  the 
other  from  that  to  Cape  Gracias  as  Dios.  The 
former  was  given  to  Ojeda  ,  the  latter  to  Ni- 
cuefTa.  Qjeda  fitted  out  a  fhip  and  two  brigan¬ 
tines,  with  three  hundred  men;  Nicueffa,  fix 
veffels ,  with  feven  hundred  and  eighty  men. 
Thev  failed  about  the  fame  time  from  St.  Do- 
mingo  for  their  refpedlive  governments.  In 
order  to  give  their  title  to  thofe  countries  fome; 
appearance  of  validity  ,  feveral  of  the  mod: 
eminent  divines  and  lawyers  in  Spain  were 
employed  to  prefcribe  the  mode  in  which  they 
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fhould  take  poffefiion  of  them;  s)  There  is 
not  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind  any  thing  more 
flngular  or  extravagant  than  the  form  which 
they  devifed  for  this  purpofe.  They  inflrufted 
thofe  invaders,  as  foori  as  they  landed  on  the 
continent  ,  to  declare  to  the  natives  the  prin¬ 
cipal  articles  of  the  Chriftian  faith  ;  to  acquaint 
them,  in  particuJar ;  with  the  fupreme  jnrif- 
diction  of  the  Pope  over  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth;  to  inform  them  of  the  grant  which 
this  holy  pondf  had  made  of  their  country 
to  the  king  of  Spain  ;  to  require  them  to 
embrace  the  doftrines  of  that  religion  which 
the  Spaniards  made  knovvn  to  them  ;  and  to 
fubmit  to  the  fovereign  whofe  authority  they 
proclaimed.  If  the  natives  refufed  to  comply 
With  this  requifition  ,  the  terms  of  which 
liiuft  have  been  utterly  incomprehenfible  to 
uninftrufted  Indians,  then  Ojeda  and  Nicueffa 
were  authoriied  to  attack  them  with  fword 
and  fire  ;  to  reduce  them  ,  their  wives  and 
childien  ,  to  a  Rate  of  fervitude  ;  and  to 
compel  them  by  force  to  recognize  the  jurif- 
diftion  of  the  church  ,  and  the  authority  of 
the  monarch  ,  to  which  they  would  not  vo~ 
luntarily  fubjeft  themfelves.  t) 

» 

s)  Herrera,  c(ec.  i.  lib.  vii.  c.  15. 

0  See  NOTE  XXIil. 
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The  difafbers  attending  it. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  could 
not  at  once  yield  affent  to  doftrines  too  refined 
for  their  uncultivated  underllandings ,  and  ex¬ 
plained  to  them  by  interpreters  imperfeftly 
acquainted  with  their  language  ;  as  they  did  not 
conceive  how  a  foreign  prieft,  of  whom  they 
had  never  heard,  could  have  any  right  to  dif- 
pofe  of  their  country,  or  how  an  unknown 
prince  fhould  claim  jurifdiftion  over  them  as 
his  fubjefts,  they  fiercely  oppofed  the  new  in¬ 
vaders  of  their  territories.  Ojeda  and  Nicuefia 
endeavoured  to  efteft  by  force  what  they  could 
not  accomplifh  by  perfuafion.  The  contempo¬ 
rary  writers  enter  into  a  very  minute  detail  in 
relating  their  tranfaftions ;  but  as  they  made 
no  difcovery  of  importance ,  nor  efrablifhed  any 
permanent  fettlement,  their  adventures  are  not 
intitled  to  any  confiderable  place  in  the  general 
hiftory  of  a  period,  where  romantick  valour, 
ftruggling  with  incredible  hardfhips ,  diftinguifh 
every  effort  of  the  Spanifh  arms.  They  found 
the  natives  in  thofe  countries  of  which  they 
went  to  affume  the  government,  to  be  of  a 
charafter  very  different  from  that  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen  in  the  iflands.  They  were  fierce  and 
warlike.  Their  arrows  were  dipped  in  a  poifon 
fo  noxious,  that  every  wound  was  followed 
with  certain  death.  In  one  encounter  they 
flew  above  feventy  of  Ojeda’s  followers,  and 
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the  Spaniards,  for  the  firll  time,  were  taught 
to  dread  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World. 
I^icuefla  was  oppofed  by  people  equally  refolute 
in  defence  of  their  poflefFions.  Nothing  could 
^foften  their  ferocity.  Though  the  Spaniards 
employed  every  art  to  foothe  them,  and  to  gain 
their  confidence,  they  refufed  to  hold  any  in- 
tercourle ,  or  to  exchange  any  friendly  office, 
with  men  whofe  refidence  among  them  they 
confidered  as  fatal  to  their  liberty  and  independ¬ 
ence.  This  implacable  enmity  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  though  it  rendered  it  extremely  difficult 
as  well  as  dangerous  to  eftablifh  a  fettlement 
in  their  country  might  have  been  furmounted 
at  length  by  the  perfeverance  of  the  Spaniards, 
by  the  fuperiority  of  their  arms,  and  their 
fkill  in  the  art  of  war.  But  every  difalter 
which  can  be  accumulated  upon  the  unfortu¬ 
nate ,  combined  to  complete  their  ruin.  The 
lofs  of  theii  fhips  by  various  accidents  upon  ati 
unknown  coaft,  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  a 
climate  the  moft  noxious  in  all  America,  the 
want  of  provifions,  unavoidable  in  a  country 
imperfeaiy  cultivated  ,  dillention  among  them- 
felves,^  and  the  inceffant  hoftilities  of  the  nati¬ 
ves,  involved  them  in  a  fucceffion  of  calami¬ 
ties  ,  the  bare  recital  of  which  ftrikes  one 
with  horror.  Though  they  received  (1510.) 
two  confiderable  reinforcements  from  Hifpaniola, 
the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  had  engaged  lu 
this  unhappy  expedition  ,  pcrifhed,  in  lefs  than 
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a  year,  in  the  moR  extreme  miTery.  A  few 
who  furvived ,  fettled  as  a  feeble  colony  at 
Santa  Maria  el  Antigua,  on  the  gulf  of  Darien, 
under  the  command  of  Vafco  Nugnez  de  Balboa, 
who,  in  the  moftdefperate  exigencies,  difplayed 
fuch  courage  and  conduft,  as  ilrfl  gained  the 
confidence  of  his  countrymen,  and  marked  him 
out  as  their  leader  in  more  fplendid  and  mc- 
oefsful  undertakings.  Nor  was  he  the  only 
adventurer  in  this  expedition  who  will  appear 
with  luftre  in  more  important  fcenes.  Fran- 
cifco  Pizarro  was  one  of  Ojeda’s  companionsy 
and  in  this  fchool  of  adverfity  acquired  or  im¬ 
proved  the  talents  which  fitted  him  for  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  aftions  which  he  afterwards  per¬ 
formed.  Hernan  Cortes ,  whofe  name  became 
ftill  more  famous,  had  likewife  engaged  early 
in  this  enterprize,  which  roufed  all  the  aftive 
vouth  of  Hifpaniola  to  arms ;  but  the  good  for¬ 
tune  that  accompanied  him  in  his  fubfequent 
adventures,  interpofed  to  fave  him  from  the 
difallers  to  which  his  companions  were  expofed. 
He  was  taken  ill  at  St.  Domingo  before  the 
departure  of  the  fleet,  and  detained  there  by  a 
tedious  indifpofition.  u) 

Conqueft  of  Cuba. 

Notwithftanding  the  unfortunate  iffue  of 
this  expedition,  the  Spaniards  were  not  de¬ 
terred 

u)  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  vii.  c.  il  ,  &c.  Gomara  Hift.  c,  57, 
58,  5i).  Benzoti  Hift.  lib.  i.  c.  19-23*  P-  Martyr, 
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terred  from  engaging  in  new  fchemes  of  a  fimilar 
nature.  When  \vea!th  is  acquired  gradually 
by  the  perfevering  hand  of  induftry,  or  accu¬ 
mulated  by  the  flow  operations  of  regular  com- 
merce,  the  means  employed  are  fo  proportioned 
to  the  end  attained,  that  there  is  nothing  to 
Rrike  the  imagination  ,  and  little  to  urge  on  the 
aftive  powers  of  the  mind  to  uncommon  elforts. 
But  when  large  fortunes  were  created  almoft  in- 
ftantaneoufly;  when  gold  and  pearles  were  pro¬ 
cured  in  exchange  for  baubles ;  when  the  countries 
which  produced  thefe  rich  commodities,  defended 
only  by  naked  favages ,  might  be  feized  by  the 
firft  bold  invader;  objefts  fo  Angular  and  allur¬ 
ing.  rouzed  a  wonderful  fpirit  of  enterprize 
among  the  Spaniards,  who  rufhed  with  ardour 
into  this  new  path  that  was  opened  to  wealth 
and  diftinftion.  While  this  fpirit  continued 
warm  and  vigorous,  every  attempt  either  to¬ 
wards  difcovery  or  conqueft  was  applauded; 
and  adventurers  engaged  in  it  with  emulation. 

I  he  paffion  for  new  undertakings ,  which  cha 
rafterizes  the  age  of  difcovery  in  the  latter  part 
o  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  would  alone  have  been  fufficlent  to 
prevent  the  Spaniards  from  flopping  fhort  in 
t  eir  career.  But  circumftances  peculiar  to 
Hifpaniola  at  this  jundure,  concurred  with  it 
in  extending  their  navigation  and  conquefis. 
Ihe  rigorous  treatment  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  Aland  having  almoft  extirpated  the  race, 
RoBEKxsoiy,  Tom.  L  R 
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many  of  the  Spanifh  planters,  as  I  have  already 
obferved  ,  finding  it  impoffible  to  carry  on  their 
works  with  the  fame  vigour  and  profit ,  were 
obliged  to  look  out  for  fettlements  in  fome 
country  whofe  people  were  not  yet  walled  by 
oppreffion.  Others,  with  the  inconfiderate 
levity  natural  to  men  upon  whom  wealth  pours 
in  with  a  fudden  flow,  bad  fquandered ,  in 
thoughtlefs  prodigality,  what  they  acquired 
with  eafe ,  and  were  driven  by  neceffity  to 
embark  in  the  moll  defperate  fchemes,  in  order 
to  retrieve  their  affairs.  From  all  thefe  caufes, 
when  Don  Diego  Columbus  propofed  to  con¬ 
quer  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  and  to  efiablifh  a  co¬ 
lony  there,  many  perfons  of  chief  diftindlionin 
Hifpaniola  engaged  with  alacrity  (1511.)  in  the 
meafure.  He  gave  the  command  of  the  troops 
deftined  for  that  fervice  to  Diego  Velafquez, 
one  of  his  father’s  companions  in  his  fecond 
voyage,  and  who,  having  been  long  fettled  in 
Hifpaniola,  had  acquired  an  ample  fortune, 
with  fuch  reputation  for  probity  and  prudence, 
that  he  feemed  to  be  well  qualified  for  con¬ 
ducing  an  expedition  of  importance.  Three 
hundred  men  were  deemed  fufficient  for  the 
conqueft  of  an  ifland  above  feven  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  filled  with  inhabitants. 
But  they  were  of  the  fame  unwarlike  charafter 
with  the  people  of  Hifpaniola.  They  were  not 
only  intimidated  by  the  appearance  of  their  new 
enemies,  but  unprepared  to  refill  them.  For 
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though,  from  the  time  that  the  Spaniards  took 
pofleffion  of  the  adjacent  ifJand ,  there  was 
reafon  to  expeft  a  defcent  on  their  territories, 
none  of  the  fmali  communities  into  which  Cuba 
was  divided,  had  either  made  any  provifion 
for  its  own  defence,  or  had  formed  any  con¬ 
cert  for  their  common  fafety.  The  only  ob* 
ftruftion  the  Spaniards  met  with  was  from 
Hatuey,  a  cazique,  who  had  fled  from  Hifpa- 
niola,  and  taken  poffeffion  of  the  eaftern  extre¬ 
mity  of  Cuba*  He  Rood  upon  the  defenfive 
at  their  RrR  landing',  and  endeavoured  to  drive 
them  back  to  their  fhips.  His  feeble  troops, 
however,  were  foon  broken  and  difperfed;  and 
he  himfelf  being  taken  prifoner,  Velafquez, 
according  to  the  barbarous  maxim  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  confidered  him  as  a  Have  who  had 
taken  arms  againR  his  maRer,  and  condemned 
him  to  the  flames*  When  Hatuey  was  faflened 
to  the  flake,  a  Francifcan  friar  labouring  to 
convert  him,  promifed  him  immediate  ad¬ 
mittance  into  the  joys  of  heaven,  if  he  would 
embrace  the  ChriRian  faith.  „Are  there  any 
„Spaniards, fays  he,  after  fome  paufe,  “in 
„that  region  of  blifs  which  you  delcribe?^^ 
Yes,  “  replied  the  monk,  „but  only  fuch  as 
are  worthy  and  good.  “  „The  beR  of  them,^' 
returned  the  indignant  cazique,  “have  neither 
„worth  nor  goodnefs;  I  will  not  go  to  a  place 
where  I  may  meet  with  one  of  that  accurfed 
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j,  race.  ‘‘  x)  This  dreadful  example  of  venge-- 
ance  ftruck  the  people  of  Cuba  with  fuch  ter¬ 
ror,  that  they  fcarcely  gave  any  oppofition  to 
the  progrefs  of  their  invaders;  and  VelafqueZj 
without  the  lofs  of  a  man,  annexed  this  ex- 
tenfive  and  fertile  ifland  to  the  Spanifh  mo- 


Oifcovery  of  Florida. 

The  facility  with  which  this  important  con- 
queft  was  completed,  ferved  as  an  incitement 
to  other  undertakings.  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  , 
having  acquired  both  fame  and  wealth  by  the 
reduftion  of  Puerto  Rico,  was  imxpatient  to  en¬ 
gage  in  fome  new  enterprife.  He  fitted  out 
(1512.)  three  ftiips  at  his  own  expence,  for  a 
voyage  of  difcovery,  and  his  reputation  foon 
drew  together  a  refpe6table  body  of  followers. 
He  directed  his  courfe  towards  the  Lucavo 
iflands;  and  after  touching  at  feveral  of  them, 
as  well  as  of  the  Bahama  ifles,  he  flood  to  the 
fouth-wefl,  and  difcovered  a  country  hitherto 
unknown  to  the  Spaniards,  which  he  called 
Florida,  either  becaufe  he  fell  in  with  it  on  Palm 
Sunday,  or  on  account  of  its  gay  and  beautiful 
appearance.  He  attempted  to  land  in  different 
places ,  but  met  with  fuch  vigorous  oppofition 

I 

x)  B.  de  la  Cafas ,  p.  40. 

y)  Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  ix.  c.  2  ,  3.  &c,  Oviedo,  lib,  xvis* 
e.  3.  p.  179. 
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from  the  natives,  who  were  fierce  and  warlike, 
as  convinced  him  that  an  increafe  of  force  was 
requifite  to  effeft  a  fettlement.  Satisfied  with 
having  opened  a  communication  with  a  new 
country ,  of  whofe  value  and  importance  he 
conceived  very  fanguine  hope,  he  returned  to 
Puerto  Rico,  through  the  channel  now  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  Florida. 

It  was  not  merely  the  paffion  of  fearching 
for  new  countries  that  prompted  Ponce  de  Leon 
to  undertake  this  voyage,  he  was  influenced  by 
one  of  thofe  vifionary  ideas ,  which  at  that  time 
often  mingled  with  the  fpirit  of  difcovery,  and 
rendered  it  more  aftive.  A  tradition  prevailed 
among  the  natives  of  Puerto  Rico,  that  in  the 
ifie  of  Bimini,  one  of  the  Lucayos,  there  was 
a  fountain  of  fuch  wonderful  virtue  as  to  renew 
the  youth,  and  recal  the  vigour  of  every  perfon 
who  bathed  in  its  falutary  waters.  In  hopes 
of  finding  this  grand  reftorative,  Ponce  de  Leon 
and  his  followers  ranged  through  the  iflands, 
fearching,  with  fruitlefs  folicicude  and  labour, 
for  the  fountain,  which  was  the  chief  objedf  of 
their  expedition.  That  a  tale  fo  fabulous  fhould 
gain  credit  among  fimpie  uninftrufted  Indians  is 
not  furprizing.  That  it  fhould  make  any  im- 
preffion  upon  an  enlightened  people  appears, 
in  the  prefent  age,  altogether  incredible.  The 
faft,  however,  is  certain;  and  the  mod:  au^ 
thentick  Spanifh  hiftorians  mention  this  extra¬ 
vagant  fally  of  their  credulous,  countrymen. 
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The  Spaniards ,  at  that  period ,  were  engaged 
in  a  career  of  activity  which  gave  a  romantick 
turn  to  their  imagination,  and  daily  prefented 
to  them  ftrange  and  marvellous  objefts. 
new  world  was  opened  to  their  view.  They 
vifired  iflands  and  continents  ofwhofe  exiftence 
mankind  in  former  ages  had  no  conception.  In 
thofe  delightful  countries  nature  feemed  to  af- 
fume  another  form;  every  tree  and  plant  and 
animal  was  different  from  thofe  of  the  ancient 
hemifphere.  They  feemed  to  be  tranfported 
into  enchanted  ground;  and,  after  the  wonders 
which  they  had  feen ,  noUiing,  in  the  warmth 
and  novelty  of  their  admiration,  appeared  to 
them  fo  extraordinary  as  to  be  beyond  belief. 
If  the  rapid  fucceffion  of  new  and  ftriking  fcenes 
made  fuch  impreffion  even  upon  the  found  un- 
derftanding  of  Columbus,  that  he  boafced  of 
having  found  the  feat  of  Paradife,  it  will  not 
appear  ftrange  that  Ponce  de  Leon  fhould  dream 
of  difcovering  the  fountain  of  youth  z). 

Progrefs  of  Balboa  in  Darien. 

Soon  after  the  expedition  to  Florida,  a  dif« 
covery  of  much  greater  importance  was  made 
in  another  part  of  America.  Balboa  having 
been  raifed  to  the  government  of  the  fmall  co- 

z)  P,  Martyr  ,  decad.  p.  202.  Enfayo  Chronol.  para  la  Hift. 
de  la  Florida  ,  por.  D.  Gab.  Cardenas,  p.  i.  Oviedo,  lib. 
xvi-  c.  II.  Kerrera  ,  dec.  i.  lib.  ix.  c.  5.  Hifb.  de  la 
Conq.  de  la  Florida,  por  Gaic.  de  la  Vega,  lib.  i.  c.  3- 
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lony  at  Santa  Marla  in  Darien,  by  the  volun¬ 
tary  fuffrage  >0!  his  affbciates ,  was  fo  extre¬ 
mely  defirous  to  obtain  from  the  crown  a  con- 
firmation  of  their  eleftion,  that  he  difpatched 
one  of  his  officers  to  Spain,  in  order  to  foliclt 
a  royal  commiffion,  which  might  inveft  him 
with  a  legal  title  to  the  fupreme  command. 
Confcious ,  however,  that  he  could  not  ex¬ 
pert  fuccefs  from  the  patronage  of  Ferdinand’s 
minifters,  with  whom  he  was  unconnefted ,  or 
from  negociating  in  a  court  to  the  arts  of  which 
he  was  a  ftranger,  lie  endeavoured  to  merit  the 
dignity  to  which  he  afpired,  and  aiming  at 
performing  fome  fignal  fervice  that  would  fe- 
cure  him  the  preference  to  every  competitor. 
Full  of  this  idea ,  he  made  frequent  inroads 
into  the  adjacent  country,  fubdued  feveral  of 
the  caziques,  and  collefted  a  conllderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  gold,  which  abounded  more  in  that  part 
of  the  continent  than  in  the  iflands.  In  one 
of  thofe  excurfions,  the  Spaniards  contended 
with  fuch  eagernefs  about  the  divifion  of  fome 
gold,  that  they  were  at  the  point ofproceeding 
to  adts  of  violence  againft  one  another.  ~  A 
young  cazique,  who  was  prefent,  aftonifhed 
-at  the  high  value  which  they  fet  upon  a  thing 
of  which  he  did  not  difcern  the  ufe,  tumbled 

balance  with  indignation; 


Spaniards  :  „  Why  do  you 


qua;X-l  (fays  he)  about  fuch  a  trifle?  If  you 
ar^  fo  paffionately  fond  of  gold ,  as  to  abandon 


•  ^ 
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your  own  country,  and  to  difturb  the  tranquil- 
Jity  of  diflan t  nations  for  its  fake,  I  will  con- 
duFl  you  to  a  region  where  the  metal  which 
feeins  to  be  the  chief  objeft  of  your  admiration 
and  defire,  is  fo  common,  that  the  meaneft 
utenfils  are  formed  of  it.  Tranfported  with 
what  they  heard ,  Balboa  and  his  companions 
inquired  eagerly  where  this  happy  country  lay, 
and  how  they  might  arrive  at  it?  He  informed 
them  that  at  the  diflance  of  fix  funs,  that  is 
of  fix  days  journey  towards  the  fouth ,  they 
fhould  difcover  another  ocean,  near  to  which 
this  wealthy  kingdom  was  lituated  ^  but  if  they 
intended  to  attack  that  powerful  Rate,  they 
mufl  afiemble  forces  far  fuperior  in  number  and 
ilrength  to  thofe  with  which  they  now  ap¬ 
peared  a). 

I 

The  fchemes  which  he  forms. 

This  was  the  firfl  information  which  the 
Spaniards  received  concerning  the  great  fouthern 
ocean,  or  the  opulent  and  extenfive  country  known 
afterwards  by  the  name  of  Peru.  Balboa  had  now 
before  him  objefts  fuited  to  his  boundlefs  am- 
'bition,  and  the  enterprizing  ardour  of  his  ge¬ 
nius.  He  immediately  concluded  the  ocean 
which  the  cazique  mentioned,  to  be  that  for 
which  Columbus  had  fearched  without  fuccefs 

a)  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  ix.  c.  c.  Gomara ,  c.  60.  P.  Martyr. 

decad.  p.  149. 
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Ill  this  part  of  America  ,  in  hopes  of  opening  a 
more  direft  communication  with  the  Eah^Tn- 
dies;  and  he  conjeftured  that  the  rich  territory 
which  had  been  defcribed  to  him ,  muft  be  part 
of  that  vaii:  and  opulent  region  of  the  earth. 
Elated  with  the  idea  of  performing  what  fo  great 
a  man  had  attempted  in  vain;  and  eager  to  ac- 
compliih  a  difcovery  which  he  knew  would  be 
no  lefs  acceptable  to  the  king  than  beneficial  to 
his  country;  he  was  impatient  until  he  could 
fet  out  upon  this  enterprize,  in  comparifon  of 
which  all  his  former  exploits  appeared  incon- 
liderable.  But  previous  arrangement  and  pre¬ 
paration  were  requifite  to  enfure  fuccefs.  He 
began  with  courting  and  fecuring  the  friendfhip 
of  the  neighbouring  caziques.  He  fent  fome 
of  his  officers  to  Hifpaniola  with  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  gold  ,  as  a  proof  of  his  pad:  fuccefs,  and 
an  earneil  of  his  future  hopes.  By  a  proper 
diftribution  of  this,  they  fecured  the  favour  of 
the  governor,  and  allured  volunteers  into  the 
fervice.  A  confderable  reinforcement  from 
that  ifland  joined  him,  and  he  thought  himfelf 
in  a  condition  to  attempt  the  difcovery. 

Difficulty  of  executing  it. 

The  ifthmus  of  Darien  is  not  above  fixty 
miles  in  breadth ;  but  this  neck  of  land,  which 
binds  together  the  continents  of  North  and 
South  America,  is  flrengthened  by  a  chain  of 
lofty  mountains  firetching  through  its  whole 
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extent,  which  render  it  a  barrier  of  folldity 
fuiTicient  to  refill  the  impulfe  of  two  oppofite 
oceans.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  forells 
almoll  inacceffible.  The  valleys  in  that  moilt 
climate,  where  it  rains  during  two  thirds  of 
the  year,  are  marfhy,  and  fo  frequently  over-. 
Rowed,  that  tlie  inhabitants  find  it  neceffary, 
in  many  places  ,  to  build  their  houfes  upon 
trees,  in  order  to  be  elevated  at  fome  dillance 
from  the  damp  foil,  and  the  odious  reptiles  en- 
gendered  in  the  putrid  waters,  b)  Large  rivers 
rufh  down  with  an  impetuous  current  from  the 
high  grounds.  In  a  region  thinly  inhabited  by 
wandering  favages ,  the  hand  of  induRry  had 
done  nothing  to  mitigate  or  correft  thofe  na-. 
tural  difadvantages.  To  march  acrofs  this  un¬ 
explored  country ,  with  no  other  guides  but 
Indians ,  whofe  fidelity  could  be  little  trulled, 
was,  on  all  thofe  accounts,  the  boldeft  enter- 
prize  on  which  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  ven¬ 
tured  in  the  New  World.  But  the  intrepidity 
of  Balboa  was  fuch  as  diftinguifhed  him  among 
his  countrymen,  at  a  period  when  every  ad¬ 
venturer  was  confpicuous  for  daring  courage. 
Nor  was  bravery  his  only  merit;  he  was  pru-. 
dent  in  condu^l,  generous,  affable,  and  pof- 
feffed  of  thofe  popular  talents  which,  in  the 
moll  defperate  undertakings,  infpire  confidence 
and  fecure  attachment.  Even  after  the  junftion 


b)  P.  Martyr,  decad,  p.  158. 
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of  the  volunteers  from  Hifpaniola,  (  1513  )  he 
was  able  to  mufter  only  an  hundred  and  ninety 
men  for  his  expedition.  But  they  were  hardy 
veterans ,  inured  to  the  climate  of  America, 
and  ready  to  follow  him  through  every  danger. 
A  thoufand  Indians  attended  them  to  carry 
their  provifions;  and  to  complete  their  warlike 
array,  they  took  with  them  feveral  of  thofe 
fierce  dogs,  which  were  nolefs  formidable  than 
deftruftive  to  their  naked  enemies. 

Difcovers  the  South  Sea. 

Balboa  fet  out  upon  this  important  expe^ 
dition  on  the  firft  of  September,  about  the  time 
that  the  periodical  rains  began  to  abate.  He 
proceeded  by  fea  ,  and  without  any  difficulty  , 
to  the  territories  of  a  cazique  whofe  friendfhip 
he  had  gained;  but  no  fooner  did  he  begin  to 
advance  into  the  interior  part  of  the  country, 
than  he  was  retarded  by  every  obftacle  which 
he  had  reafon  to  apprehend,  from  the  nature 
of  the  territory,  or  the  difpofition  of  its  in¬ 
habitants.  Some  of  the  caziques  ,  at  his  ap¬ 
proach  ,  fled  to  the  mountains  with  all  their 
people  ,  and  carried  off  or  deftroyed  whatever 
could  afford  fubfiftence  to  his  troops.  Others 
collefted  their  fubjefts,  in  order  to  oppofe  his 
progrefs  ,  and  he  quickly  perceived  what  an 
arduous  undertaking  it  was,  to  conduft  fuch  a 
body  of  men  through  hoftile  nations,  acrofs 
fwamps  and  rivers  ,  and  woods  ,  which  had 
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never  been  paffed  but  by  RraggUng  Indians. 
But  by  fharing  in  every  hardfhip  with  the 
meaneft  foldier  ,  by  appearing  the  foremoft  to  " 
meet  every  danger  ,  by  promifing  confidently 
to  his  troops  the  enjoyment  of  honour  and  ri¬ 
ches  fuperior  to  what  had  been  attained  by  the 
molt  fuccefsful  of  their  countrymen,  he  infpir- 
ed  them  with  fuch  enthufiaftick  refolution,  that 
they  followed  him  without  murmuring.  When 
they  had  penetrated  a  good  way  into  the 
mountains,  a  powerful  cazique  appeared  in  a 
naiiow  pafs,  with  a  numerous  body  of  his  fub- 
jetts  to  obllrucl  their  progrefs.  But  men  who 
had  furmounted  fo  many  obftacles  ,  defpifed 
the  oppofition  of  fuch  feeble  enemies.  They 
attacked  them  with  impetuofity  ,  and  having 
difperfed  them  with  much  eafe  and  great 
flaughtei ,  continued  their  march.  Though 
their  guides  had  reprefented  the  breadth  of  the 
ifthmus  to  be  only  a  journey  of  fix  days,  they 
had  already  fpent  twenty-five  in  forcing  their 
way  through  the  woods  and  mountains.  Many 
of  them  were  ready  to  fink  under  fuch  uninter¬ 
rupted  fatigue  in  that  fultry  climate  ,  feveral 
were  feized  with  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  the 
country ,  and  all  became  impatient  to  reach  the 
period  of  their  labours  and  fufferings.  At  length 
the  Indians  allured  them,  that  from  the  top  of 
the  next  mountain  they  fhould  difcover  the 
ocean  which  was  the  objeft  of  their  wifhes. 
When,  with  infinite  toil,  they  had  climbed  up 
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the  greater  part  of  that  fteep  afcent  ,  Balboa 
commanded  liis  men  to  halt  ,  and  advanced 
alone  to  the  fummit,  that  he  might  be  the  firib 
who  fhould  enjoy  a  fpeftacle  which  he  had  fo 
long  defired.  As  foon  as  he  beheld  the  South 
Sea  ftretching  in  endlefs  profpeft  below  him, 
he  fell  on  his  knees  j  and  lifting  up  his  hands 
to  Heaven,  returned  thanks  to  God,  who  had 
conduced  him  to  a  difcovery  fo  beneficial  to 
his  country,  and  fo  honourable  to  himfelf.  His 
followers  obferving  his  tranfports  of  joy,  rufhed 
forward  to  join  in  his  wonder,  exultation  and 
gratitude.  They  held  on  their  courfe  to  the 
fhore  with  great  alacrity  ,  \\  hen  Balboa  ad¬ 

vancing  up  to  the  middle  in  the  waves  with 
his  buckler  and  fword ,  took  poflefllon  of  that 
ocean  in  the  name  of  the  king  his  matter,  and 
vowed  to  defend  it,  with  thefe  arms,  againll 
all  his  enemies,  c) 

That  part  of  the  great  Pacifick  or  Southern 
ocean,  which  Balboa  firfl  difcovered,  frill  re¬ 
tains  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Michael , 
which  he  gave  to  it,  and  is  fituated  to  the  eaft 
of  Panama.  From  feveral  of  the  petty  princes, 
who  governed  in  the  dihrifts  adjacent  to  that 
gulf,  he  extorted  provifions  and  gold  by  force 
of  arms.  Others  fent  them  to  him  voluntarily. 
To  thefe  acceptable  prefents ,  fome  of  the  cazi- 

c)  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  x.  c.  i  ,  Gomara ,  c.  62,  P. 

Martyr,  decad.  p.  205, 
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ques  added  a  confiderable  quantity  of  pearls^ 
and  he  learned  from  them,  with  much  fatif- 
faftion ,  that  pearl  oyfters  abounded  in  the  fea 
which  he  had  newly  difcovered. 


He  receives  information  concerning  a  more  opulent 

country. 

Together  with  the  acquifition  of  this  wealth, 
which  ferved  to  foothe  and  encourage  his  fol-* 
lowers,  he  received  accounts  which  confirmed 
his  fanguine  hopes  of  future  and  more  extenfive 
benefits  from  the  expedition.  All  the  people 
on  the  coaft  of  the  South  Sea  concurred  in  in¬ 
forming  him  that  there  was  a  mighty  and  opu¬ 
lent  kingdom  fituated  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
towards  the  fouth-eaft,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
had  tame  animals  to  carry  their  burdens.  In 
order  to  give  them  an  idea  of  thefe,  they  drew 
upon  the  fand  the  figure  of  the  Llamas  or 
fheeps,  afterwards  found  in  Peru,  which  the 
Peruvians  had  taught  to  perform  fuch  fervices 
as  they  defcribed.  As  the  Llama  ,  in  its  form, 
nearly  refembles  a  camel  ,  a  beafl  of  burden  ^ 
deemed  peculiar  to  Afia,  this  circumflance,  in 
conjunftion  with  the  difcovery  of  the  pearls, 
another  noted  produftion  of  that  country,  tend¬ 
ed  to  confirm  the  Spaniards  in  their  miflaken 
theory  with  refpeft  to  the  vicinity  of  the  New 
World  to  the  Eaft-Indies.  d) 


d)  Herrera ,  dec,  I.  Ub,  x»  c, 
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Obliged  to  return. 

But  though  the  information  which  Balboa 
received  from  the  people  on  the  coaft,  as  well 
as  his  own  conjeftures  and  hopes,  rendered  him 
extremely  impatient  to  vifit  this  unknown 
country"",  his  prudence  reftrained  him  from  at¬ 
tempting  to  invade  it  with  an  handful  of  men  , 
exhaufted  by  fatigue,  and  weakened  by  dif- 
eafes.  e)  He  determined  to  lead  back  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  at  prefent,  to  their  fettlement  at  Santa 
Maria  in  Darien,  and  to  return  next  feafon  with 
a  force  more  adequate  to  fuch  an  arduous  en- 
terprize.  In  order  to  acquire  a  more  extenfive 
knowledge  of  the  ifthmus  ,  he  marched  back 
by  a  different  route,  which  he  found  to  be  no 
lefs  dangerous  and  difficult  than  that  which  he 
had  formerly  taken.  But  to  men  elated  with 
fuccefs,  and  animated  with  hope,  nothing  is 
infurmountable.  Balboa  returned  (  1514. )  to 
Santa  Maria ,  from  which  he  had  been  abfent 
four  months,  with  greater  glory  and  more 
treafure  than  the  Spaniards  had  acquired  in  any 
expedition  in  the  New  World.  None  of  Bal¬ 
boa’s  officers  diftinguifhed  himfelf  more  in  this 
fervice  than  Francifco  Pizarro,v  or  affifted  with 
greater  courage  and  ardour  in  opening  a  com¬ 
munication  with  thofe  countries,  in  which  he 
afterwards  afted  fuch  an  illuftrious  part,  f  ) 

e)  See  Note  XXIV. 

f)  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  x,  c,  3-6.  Gomara,  c.  64.  P.  Mar 

tyr,  dec.  p.  539  , 
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Pedrarias  appointed  governor  of  Darien. 

Balboa’s  firft  care  was  to  fend  information 
to  Spain  of  the  important  difcovery  which  he 
had  made  j  and  to  demand  a  reinforcement  of  a 
thoiifand  men ,  in  order  to  attempt  the  conqueil: 
of  that  opulent  country  ,  concerning  which  he 
had  received  fuch  inviting  intelligence.  The 
firft  account  of  the  difcovery  of'the  New  World 
hardly  occafioned  greater  joy,  chan  the  unex- 
pefted  tidings ,  that  a  paffage  was  at  laft  found 
to  the  great  fouthern  ocean.  The  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  Eaft- Indies,  by  a  courfe  to  the 
weftward  of  the  line  of  demarcation,  drawn  by 
the  Pope,  feemed  now  to  be  certain.  The  vaft 
wealth  which  flowed  into  Portugal  from  its  fettle- 
ments  and  conquefts  in  that  country,  excited 
the  envy  and  called  forth  the  emulation  of  other 
flates.  Ferdinand  hoped  now  to  come  in  for  a 
fhare  in  this  lucrative  commerce,  and  in  his 
eagernefs  to  obtain  it,  was  willing  to  make  an 
effort  beyond  what  Balboa  required.  But  even 
in  this  exertion,  his  Jealous  policy,  as  well  as 
the  fatal  antipathy  of  Fonfeca ,  now  bifhop  of 
Burgos,  to  every  man  of  merit  who  diftinguifh- 
ed  himfelf  in  the  New  World,  were  confpi- 
cuous.  Notwithflanding  Balboa’s  recent  fer- 
vices,  which  marked  him  out  .as  the  moil 
proper  perfon  to  finifh  that  great  undertaking 
which  he  had  begun,  Ferdinand  was  fo  unge¬ 
nerous  as  to  overlook  thefe,  and  to  appoint 
Pedrarias  Davila  governor  of  Darien,  He  gave 
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him  the  command  of  fifteen  flout  veffels,  and 
twelve  hundred  foldiers.  Thefe  were  fitted  out 
at  the  publick  expence,  with  a  liberality  which 
Ferdinand  had  never  difplayed  in  any  former 
armament  defined  for  the  New  World ;  and 
fuch  was  the  ardour  of  the  Spanifh  gentlemen 
to  follow  a  leader  who  was  about  to  condud 
them  to  a  country,  where,  as  fame  reported, 
they  had  only  to  throw  their  nets  into  the  fea 
and  draw  out  gold,  g)  that  fifteen  hundred  em¬ 
barked  on  board  the  fleet ,  and  if  they  had  not 
-been  refrained,  a  much  greater  number  would 
have  engaged  in  the  fervice.  h) 

Pedrarias  reached  the  gulf  of  Darien  with¬ 
out  any  remarkable  accident ,  and  immediately 
fent  fome  of  his  principal  officers  afhore,  to 
inform  Balboa  .of  his  arrival,  with  the  kiiigls 
commiffion,  to  be  governor  of  the  colony.  To 
their  aflonifhment  ,  they  found  Balboa ,  of 
whole  great  exploits  they  had  heard  fo  much  . 
and  of  whofe  opulence  they  had  .formed  fuch 
.high  ideas,  clad  in  a  canvas  jacket,  .and  wear¬ 
ing  coarfe  hempen  .fandals  ufed  only  by  the 
.meaneftjpeafants,  employed  together  with  fome 
.Indians,,  in  thatching  his  own  hut  with  reeds. 
Even  in  this  limple  garb,  .w'hich  correfponded 
,  fo  ill  with  , the  expeftation  and  wifhes  of  his 
,ne,w  jguefts,  Balboa.received  .them  with  dignity. 

g)  Herrera,  dec.  i.  Hb.  x.  c.  14. 

h)  Ibid.  dec.  1.  lib.  x.  c.  6,  7.  P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  ,177, 

Rob£:utson,  Tom,  I,  S 
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The  fame  of  his  difcoveries  had  drawn  fo  many 
adventurers  from  the  illands,  that  he  could  now 
muller  four  hundred  and  fifty  men.  At  the 
liead  of  thofe  daring  veterans,  he  was  more 
than  a  match  for  the  forces  which  Pedrarias 
brought  with  him.  But  though  his  troops  mur¬ 
mured  loudly  at  the  injuftice  of  the  king  in 
fuperfeding  their  comm^ander,  and  complained 
that  grangers  would  now  reap  the  fruits  of 
their  toil  and  fuccefs,  Balboa  fubmitted  with 
implicit  obedience  to  the  wdll  of  his  fovereign, 
and  received  Pedrarias'  with  all  the  deference 
due  to  his  charafter.  i) 

DilTenfion  between  him  and  Balboa. 

Notwithflanding  this  moderation  to  which 
Pedrarias  owed  the  peaceable  poffeffion  of  his 
government,  he  appointed  a  judicial  inquiry 
to  be  made  into  Balboa'^s  conduft,  while  under 
the  command  of  NicuelTa ;  and  impofed  a  con- 
fiderable  fine  upon  him,  on  account  of  the  ir¬ 
regularities  of  which  he  had  then  been  guilty. 
Balboa  felt  fenfibly  the  mortification  of  being 
fubjedted  to  trial  and  to  punifhment  in  a  place 
where  he  had  fo  lately  occupied  the  firft  ftation. 
Pedrarias  could  not  comceal  his  jealoufy  of  his 
fuperior  merit;  fo  that  the  refentment  of  the 
one,  and  the  envy  of  the  other,  gave  rife  to 
diflenfions  extremely  detrimental  to  the  colony. 

i)  Herreras,  dec,  l,  lib,  x,  c.  J3.  I4» 
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It  was  treatened  with  a  calamity  llill  more 
fatal.  Pedrarias  had  landed  in  Darien  at  a 
moil  unlucky  time  of  the  year,  (July  1514.) 
about  the  middle  of  the  rainy  feafon,  in  that 
part  of  the  torrid  zone  where  the  clouds  pour 
down  fuch  torrents  as  are  unknown  in  more 
temperate  climates,  k)  The  village  of  Santa 
Maria  M^as  feated  in  a  rich  plain  ,  environed 
with  marfhes  and  woods.  The  conftitution  of 
Europeans  was  unable  to  withftand  the  pefti- 
lential  influence  of  fuch  a  lltuation,  in  a  cli¬ 
mate  naturally  fo  noxious,  and  at  a  feafon  fo 
peculiarly  unhealthy.  A  violent  and  deftruc- 
tive  malady  carried  off  many  of  the  foldiers 
who  accompanied  Pedrarias.  An  extreme  fear- 
city  of  provifions  augmented  this  diftrefs,  as 
it  rendered  it  impoflible  to  find  proper  refrefh- 
ment  for  the  fick,  or  the  neceflary  fuftenance 
for  the  healthy.  1)  In  the  fpaceofa  month  above 
fix  hundred  perfons  perifhed  in  the  utmoft  mi- 
fery.  Dejeftion  and  defpair  fpread  through  the 
colony.  Many  principal  perfons  folicited  their 
difmiffion ,  and  were  glad  to  relinquifh  all  their 
hopes  of  wealth ,  in  order  to  efcape  from  that 
pernicious  region.  Pedrarias  endeavoured  to 
divert  thofe  who  remained  from  brooding  over 
their  misfortunes,  by  finding  them  empl ynen*". 
With  this  view,  he  fent  feveral  detachments 

S  a 
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k)  Richard  Hifl’,  Naturelle  de  I’Air,  tom,  i,  p.  204, 

l)  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  x.  c.  14.  P.  Martyr,  dec.  272. 


Into  the  interior  parts  of  the  country ,  to  levy 
■gold  among  the  natives  ,  and  to  fearch  for  the 
mines  in  which  it  \vas  produced.  Thofe  rapa¬ 
cious  adventurers  ,  more  attentive  to  prefent 
gain  than  'to  the  'means  of  facilitating  their  fu¬ 
ture  progrefs  ,  plundered  without  diitinftion 
wherever  they  marched.  Regardlefs  of  the  al- 
^liatices  which  Balboa  had  made  with  feveral  of 
the  caziques,  they  dripped  them  of  every  thing 
valuable,  and  treated  them,  as  well  as  their 
fubjefts,  with  the'utmoft  infolence  and  cruelty. 
'By  their  tyranny  and  exaftions ,  which  Pedra- 
Tias ,  either  from  want  of  authority  or  of  in¬ 
clination,  did  not  reftrain,  all  the  country  from 
the  gulf 'of  Darien  to  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  was 
defolated,  and  the  Spaniards  were  inconfider- 
ately  deprived  of  the  advantages  which  they 
might  have  derived  from  the  friendfhip  of  the 
natives  ,  in  extending  their  conqueds  to  the 
South  Sea.  Balboa,  who  faw  with  concern 
that  fuch  ill-judged  proceedings  retarded  the 
execution  of  his  favourite  fcheme,  font  violent 
remondrances  to  Spain  againft  the  imprudent 
government  of  Pedrarias ,  which  had  ruined  a 
happy  and  flourifhing  colony,  Pedrarias,  on 
the  other  hand ,  accufed  him  of  having  deceiv¬ 
ed  the  king,  by  magnifying  his  own  exploits, 
as  well  as  by  a  falfe  reprefentadon  of  the  opu¬ 
lence  and  value  of  the  country,  m) 

Ki)  Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  x.  c.  15.  dec.  2.  c,  i,  &c.  Goniara,  c.  66. 

1’.  IVlartyr.  dec.  3.  c.  10.  Relacion  de  B.  de  las  Gafas ,  p.  is. 
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Violent  proceedings  againfi:  Balboa. 

Ferdinand  became  fenfible  at  length  of  his? 
iinpradence  in  fuperfeding  the  moll  aftive  and 
experienced  officer  he  had  in  the  New  World, 
and  by  way  of  compenf^tion  to  Balboa,  ap^ 
pointed  him  Adelantado,  or  Lieutenant-governor 
of  the  countries  upon  the  South  Sea,  with  very 
exteniive  privileges  and  authority.  At  the  fame 
time  (1515.)  he  enjoined  Pedrarias  to  fupport 
Balboa  in  all  his  operations  ,  and  to  confult 
with  him  concerning  every  meafurc  which  he, 
himfelf  purfued.  But  to  effeft  fuch  a  fudden 
tranfition  from  inveterate  enmity  to  perfeft 
confidence,  exceeded  Ferdinands  power.  Pe¬ 
drarias  continued  to  treat  his  rival  with  negleft; 
and  Balboa’s  fortune  being  exhaufled  by  the 
payment  of  his  fine  ,  and  other  exaftions  of 
Pedrarias,  he  could  not  make  fuitable  prepara¬ 
tions  for  taking  poffeffion  of  his  new  govern¬ 
ment.  At  length ,  by  the  interpofitions  and 
exhortations  of  the  bifhop  of  Darien,  they  were 
brought  to  a  reconciliation ;  and  in  order  to 
cement  this  union  more  firmly,  Pedrarias  agreed 
to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Balboa. 
The  firfl  effeft  of  their  concord  was,  (  1516.) 
that  Balboa  was  permitted  to  make  feveral 
fmall  incurfions  into  the  country.  Thefe  he 
condufted  with  fuch  prudence ,  as  added  to  the 
reputation  which  he  had  already  acquired.  Many 
adventurers  reforced  to  him  ,  and,  with  the 
countenance  and  aid  of  Pedrarias,  he  began  to 
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prepare  for  his  expedition  to  the  South  Sea. 
In  order  to  accomplifh  this,  it  was  neceffary 
to  build  veffels  capable  of  conveying  his  troops 
to  thofe  provinces  which  he  purpofed  to  in¬ 
vade.  After  furmounting  many  obllacles ,  and 
enduring  a  variety  of  thofe  hardfhips  which 
were  the  portion  of  the  conquerors  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  he  at  length  finifhed  four  fmall  brigan¬ 
tines.  In  thefe  ,  with  three  hundred  chofen 
men,  a  force  fuperior  to  that  with  which  Pizarro 
afterwards  undertook  the  fame  expedition,  he 
was  ready  to  fail  towards  Peru,  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  an  unexpe6led  meffage  from  Pedrarias.  n) 
As  his  reconciliation  with  Balboa  had  never 
been  cordial,  the  progrefs  which  he  made  re¬ 
vived  his  ancient  enmity,  and  added  to  its  ran¬ 
cour.  He  dreaded  the  profperity  and  elevation 
of  a  man  whom  he  had  injured  fo  deeply.  He 
fufpe6ted  that  fuccefs  would  encourage  him  to 
aim  at  independence  upon  his  jurifdiftion;  and 
fo  violently  did  the  paffions  of  hatred,  fear, 
and  jealoufy,  operate  upon  his  mind,  that,  in 
order  to  gratify  his  vengeance,  he  fcrupled  not 
to  defeat  an  enterprize  of  the  greateft  moment 
to  his  country.  Under  pretexts  which  were 
falfe,  but  plaufible,  he  defired  Balboa  to  poft- 
pone  his  voyage  for  a  fhort  time,  and  to  repair 
to  Ada,  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  in¬ 
terview  with  him.  Balboa  with  the  unfufpU 

n)‘ Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  i.  c.  3.  Lib.  ii.  c.  ii,  13,  ci. 
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Gious  confidence  of  a  man  confclous  of  no  crime  , 
inllantly  obeyed  the  fummons;  but  as  foon  as 
he  entered  the  place,  he  was  arrefted  by  order 
of  Pedrarias,  whole  impatience  to  fatiate  his 
revenge  did  not  fuffer  him  to  languifh  long  in 
confinement.  Judges  were  immediately  ap¬ 
pointed  to  proceed  to  his  trial.  An  accufation 
of  difloyalty  to  the  king,  and  of  an  intention 
to  revolt  againft  the  governor,  was  preferred 
againft  him.  Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  ; 
and  though  the  judges  who  pafled  it,  feconded 
by  the  whole  colony,  interceded  warmly  for 
his  pardon,  Pedrarias  continued  inexorable;  and 
the  Spaniards  beheld,  with  aftonifhment  and 
forrow,  the  publick  execution  of  a  man  whom 
they  univerfally  deemed  more  capable  than  any* 
who  had  borne  command  in  America,  of  form¬ 
ing  and  accomplifhing  great  defigns.  o)  Upon 
his  death,  the  expedition  which  he  had  planned 
was  relinquifhed.  Pedrarias  ,  notwithJIanding 
the  violence  and  injuftice  of  bis  proceedings , 
was  not  only  fcreened  from  punifhment  by  the 
powerful  patronage  of  the  bifhop  of  Burgos  and 
other  courtiers,  but  continued  in  power.  Soon 
after,  he  obtained  permiffion  to  remove  the 
colony  from  its  unwholefome  Ration  at  Santa 
Maria  to  Panama,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  ' 
ifthmus ;  and  though  it  did  not  gain  much  in 
point  of  healthfulnefs  by  the  change,  the  com' 

o)  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib,  ii.  c.  21,  22. 
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modious  fituation  of  this  new  fettlement  contri¬ 
buted  greatly  to  facilitate  the  fubfequent  con- 
qiiefts  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  vaft  countries 
fitiiated  upon  the  Southern  Ocean,  p) 

New  difcoveries.  I515. 

V 

During  thefe  tranfaftions  in  Darien  ,  the 
hiftory  of  which  it  was  proper  to  carry  on  in  an 
uninterrupted  tenour,  feveral  important  events 
occurred  with  refpeft  to  the  difeovery,  the  con- 
quell,  and  government  of  other  provinces  in 
the  New  World.  Ferdinand  was  fo  intent  upon 
opening  a  communication  with  the  Molucca  or 
Spice  Iflands  by  the  weft,  that,  in  the  year 
one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifteen,  he  fitted 
out  two  fhips  at  his  own  expence,  in  order  to 
attempt  fuch  a  voyage,  and  gave  the  command 
of  them  to  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  who  was  deem¬ 
ed  one  of  the  moft  fkilful  navigators  in  Spain, 
Fie  flood  along  the  coaft  of  South  America, 
and,  on  the  firft  of  January  one  thoufand  five 
hundred  and  ftxteen ,  entered  a  river,  which 
he  called  Janeiro ,  where  an  extenfive  com¬ 
merce  is  now  carried. on.  From  thence  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  a  fpacious  bay,  which  he  fuppofed 
to  be  the  entrance  into  a  ftrait  that  communi¬ 
cated  with  the  Indian  ocean;  blit  upon  advanc¬ 
ing  farther,  he  found  it  to  be  the  mouth  of 
Eio  de  Plata,  one  of  the  vaft  rivers  by  which 

p)  Herrer?; ,  dec.  2,  lib.  iv.  c.  l. 
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the  fouthern  continent  of  America  is  watered. 
In  endeavouring  to  make  a  defcent  in  this 
country,  De  Solis  and  feverai  of  his  crew  were 
flain  by  the  natives,  who,  in  fight  of  the  fhips, 
cut  their  bodies  in  pieces,  roafted  and  devoured 
them.  Difcouraged  with  the  lofs  of  their  com¬ 
mander,  and  terrified  at  this  fhocking  fpeftacle, 
the  furviving  Spaniards  fet  fail  for  Europe, 
without  aiming  at  any  farther  difcovery.  q) 
Though  this  attempt  proved  abortive,  it  was 
not  without  benefit.  It  turned  the  attention 
of  ingenious  men  to  this  courfe  of  navigation , 
and  prepared  the  way  for  a  more  fortunate 
voyage,  in  which,  a  few  years  poilerior  to 
this  period,  the  great  defign  that  Ferdinand  had 
in  view  was  accomplifhed* 

State  of  the  colony  in  Hifpaniola, 

Thbugh  the  Spaniards  were  thus  aftiveiy  em¬ 
ployed  in  extending  their  difcoveries  and  fettle- 
Jnents  in  America,  they  Hill  confidered  Hifpa- 
niola  as  their  principal  colony,  and  the  feat  of 
government.  .Don  Diego  Columbus  wanted 
neither  inclination  nor  abilities  to  have  rendered 
the  members  of  this  colony,  who  were  moft 
immediately  under  his  jurifdiHion ,  profperons 
and  happy.  But  he  was  circumfcribed  in  all  his 
operations  by  the  fufpicious  policy  of  Ferdinand , 
who  on  every  occafion ,  and  under  pretexts  the 

q)  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  i.  c.  7.  p.  iMartyr.  decad,  p.  317. 
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tnofl  frivolous,  retrenched  his  privileges,  and 
encouraged  the  treafurer,  the  judges,  and  other 
Aibordlnate  officers,  to  counteraft  his  meafures, 
and  to  dlfpute  his  authority.  The  inoft,  valuable 
prerogative  which  the  governor  poffeffed ,  was 
that  of  diftributing  Indians  among  the  Spaniards 
fettled  In  the  ifland.  The  rigorous  fervitude 
of  thofe  unhappy  men  having  been  but  little 
mitigated  by  all  the  regulations  in  their  favour, 
the  power  of  parcelling  out  fuch  neceffary  in- 
ilruments  of  labour  at  pleafure  ,  fecured  to  the 
governor  great  influence  in  the  colony.  In  order 
to  drip  him  of  this,  Ferdinand  created  a  new 
office ,  with  the  power  of  diftributing  the  In¬ 
dians  ,  and  beftowed  it  upon  Rodrigo  Albu¬ 
querque ,  a  relation  of  Zapata,  his  confidential 
ininifter.  Mortified  with  the  injuftice,  as  well 
as  indignity,  of  this  invafton  upon  his  rights  , 
in  a  point  fo  elTential,  Don  Diego  could  no 
longer  remain  in  a  place  where  his  power  and 
confequence  were  almoft  annihilated.  He  repaired 
to  Spain  with  the  vain  hopes  of  obtaining  re- 
drefs.  r)  Albuquerque  entered  upon  his  office 
with  all  the  rapacity  of  an  indigent  adventurer, 
impatient  to  amafs  wealth.  He  began  with  tak¬ 
ing  the  exaft  number  of  Indians  in  the  ifland, 
and  found,  that  from  fixty  thoufand,  who,  in 
the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  eight, 

furvived  after  all  their  fufferings ,  they  were  ' 

\ 

r)  Herrera  ,  dec.  i.  lib.  ix.  c.  5.  lib.  x.  c.  li. 
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now  reduced. to  fourteen  thoufand.  Thefe  he 
threw  into  feparate  divihons  or  lots,  and  bef- 
towed  them  upon  fuch  as  were  willing  to  pur- 
chafe  them  at  the  higheft  price.  By  this  arbi- 
tiaiy  diilribution ,  feveral  of  the  natives  were 
removed  from  their  original  habitations  ,  many 
were  taken  from  their  ancient  mafters,  and  all 
of  them  fubjefted  to  heavier  burdens,  and  to 
more  intolerable  labour,  in  order  to  reimburfe 
their  new  proprietors.  Thofe  additional  cala¬ 
mities  completed  the  mifery,  and  haftened  on 

the  extinction,  of  this  wretched  and  innocent 
race  of  men.  s) 

Controverfy  with  refpeft  to  the  treatment  of  the 

Indians. 

The  violence  of  thefe  proceedings,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  fatal  confequences  which  at¬ 
tended  them  ,  not  only  excited  complaints 
among  fuch  as  thought  themfelves  aggrieved, 
but  touched  the  hearts  of  all  who  retained  any 
fentiments  of  humanity.  From  the  time  that 
Eccleliafticks  were  fent  as  inftruftors  into  Ame¬ 
rica,  they  perceived  that  the  rigour  with  which 
their  countrymen  treated  the  natives,  rendered 
their  miniftry  altogether  fruitlefs.  The  miffio- 
nanes,  in  conformity  to  the, mild  fpirit  of  that 
religion  which  they  were  employed  to  publifh , 
early  remonftrated  againft  the  maxims  of  the 

s)  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  x.  c,  i«. 
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planters  with  refpeft  to  the  Americans  and  con¬ 
demned  the  repartimientos ,  or  dlflribations ,  by 
which  they  were  given  up  as  fiaves  to  their 
conquerors,  as  no  lefs  contrary  to  natural  jaf- 
tice  and  the  precepts  of  Chrillianity ,  than  to 
found  policy.  The  Dominicans,  to  whom  the 
iiTftrudlion  of  the  Americans  was  originally 
committed,  were  molt  vehement  in  teftifying 
againft  the  repartimientos.  In  the  year  one 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  eleven,  Montefino, 
one  of  their  mofl  eminent  preachers,  inveighed 
againft  this  praftice  in  the  great  church  at 
St.  Domingo,  with  all  the  impetuofity  of  po¬ 
pular  eloquence.  Don  Diego  Columbus,  the 
principal  officers  of  the  colony ,  and  all  the 
laymen  who  had  been  his  hearers,  complained 
of  the  monk  to  his  fuperiors ;  but  they ,  inftead 
of  condemning,  applauded  his  doftrine  ,  as 
equally  pious  and  feafonable.  The  Francifeans, 
inlluenced  by  the  fpirit  of  oppofition  and  ri- 
valfhip  which  fubftfts  between  the  two  orders  ^ 
difeovered  fome  inclination  to  take  part  with 
the  laity,  and  to  efpoufe  the  defence  of  the  re¬ 
partimientos.  But  as  they  could  not  with  de¬ 
cency  give  their  avowed  approbation  to  a  fyftem 
of  opprelTion,  fo  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of  re¬ 
ligion,  they  endeavoured  to  palliate  what  they 
could  not  juftify,  and  alleged,  in  excufe  for 
the  conduft  of  their  countrymen,  that  it  was 
impoffible  to  carry  on  any  improvement  in 
the  colony,  unlefs  the  Spaniards  poffeffed 
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fuch  dominion  over  the  natives  ,  that  they 
could  compel  them  to  labour,  t) 

Contrary  decifions  concerning  this  point. 

The  Dominicans,  regardlefs  of  fuch  poli¬ 
tical  and  interefted  confiderations ,  would  not 
relax  in  any  degree  the  rigour  of  their  fenti- 
ments,  and  even  refufed  to  abfolve,  or  admit 
to  the  facraments  ,  fuch  of  their  countrymen 
as  held  the  natives  in  fervitude.  u)  Both  par¬ 
ties  applied  to  the  'king  for  his  decifion  in  a 
matter  of  fuch  importance.  Ferdinand  empower¬ 
ed  a  committee  of  his  privy-council  ,  affifted 
by  fome  of  the  moil  eminent  civilians  and  divi¬ 
nes  in  Spain,  to  hear  the  deputies  fent  from 
Hilpaniola,  in  fupport  of  their  refpeftive  opi¬ 
nions.  After  a  long  .difcuffion.,  the  fpeculative 
point  in  controverfy  was  determined  in  favour 
of  the  Dominicans  ,  the  Indians  were  declared 
to  be  a  free  people,  intitled  to  all  ;the  natural 
rights  of  men  ;  but,  notwithilanding  this  ^de- 
eilion,  ithe  repartimientos  were  continued  upon 
their  ancient  footing,  w)  As  this  determina¬ 
tion  admitted  the  principle  upon  «which  the  Do- 
^minicans  founded  their  opinion  ,  it  was  not 
calculated  either  to  filence  or  to  convince  them. 

c)  Herrera ,  dec.  i.  Jib,  viii.  c,  ii.  Oviedo  ,  lib.  iii,  c.  C>. 

P-  97. 

u)  Oviedo  ,  lib,  iii.  c.  6.  p.  97. 

W)  Herrera,  dec,  i.  lib.  viii.  c.  12.  lib.  ix.  c.  5, 
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At  lei^gth ,  in  order  to  quiet  the  colony,  which 
was  alarmed  by  their  remonftrances  and  cen^ 
fares  ,  Ferdinand  iffued  a  decree  of  his  privy- 
council,  (  1513.)  declaring,  that  after  mature 
confideration  of  the  Apoftolick  Bull,  and  other 
titles  by  which  the  crown  of  Caftile  claimed  a 
right  to  its  poiieffions  in  the  New  World,  the 
fervitude  of  the  Indians  was  warranted  both  by 
the  laws  of  God  and  of  man ;  that  unlefs  they 
were  fubjefted  to  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  compelled  to  refide  under  their  infpeftion, 
it  would  be  impollible  to  reclaim  them  from 
idolatry,  or  to  inftruft  them  in  the  principles 
of  the  Chriflian  faith  ;  that  no  farther  fcruple 
ought  to  be  entertained  concerning  the  lawful- 
nefs  of  the  repartimientos  ,  as  the  king  and 
council  were  willing  to  take  the  charge  of 
that  upon  their  own  confciences  ;  and  that 
therefore  the  Dominicans  ,  and  monks  of  other 
religious  orders,  fhould  abllain ,  for  the  future, 
from  thofe  inveftives ,  which ,  from  an  excels 
of  charitable,  but  ill  informed  zeal,  they  had 
uttered  againft  that  praftice.  y) 

That  his  intention  of  adhering  to  this  decree 
might  be  fully  underftood,  Ferdinand  conferred 
new  grants  of  Indians  upon  feveral  of  his  cour¬ 
tiers.  z)  But,  in  order  that  he  might  not 
feem  altogether  inattentive  to  the  rights  of  hu- 

y)  Henera,  dec.  I.  lib.  ix.  c.  14. 

z)  See  NOTE  XXV. 
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inanity,  he  publifhed  an  edict,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  provide  for  the  inild  treatment 
of  the  Indians  under  the  yoke  to  which  he  fub- 
jefted  them  ;  he  regulated  the  nature  of  the 
work  which  they  fhould  be  required  to  perform, 
he  prefcribed  the  mode  in  which  they  fhould 
^  be  clothed  and  fed,  and  gave  dire&ons  with 
refpeft  to  their  inftruftion  in  the  principles  of 
Chriftianity.  a) 

Effeft  of  thefe* 

But  the  Dominicans  ,  who,  from  their  ex¬ 
perience  of  what  waspaft,  judged  concerning 
the  future  ,  foon  perceived  the  inefficacy  of 
thofe  provifions  ,  and  foretold ,  that  as  long  as 
it  was  the  interell:  of  individuals  to  treat  the 
Indians  with  rigour  ,  no  publick  regulations 
could  render  their  fervitude  mild  or  tolerable. 
They  confideted  it  as  vain  to  wafte  their  own 
time  and  ftrength  in  attempting  to  communicate 
the  fublime  truths  of  religion  to  men,  whofe 
fpirits  were  broken,  and  their  faculties  impair¬ 
ed  by  oppreffion.  Some  of  them,  in  defpair, 
requeued  the  permiffion  of  their  fuperiors  to 
remove  to  the  continent  ,  and  to  purfue  the 
objea  of  their  million  ,  among  fuch  of  the  na¬ 
tives  as  were  not  hitherto  corrupted  by  the 
example  of  the  Spaniards,  or  alienated  by  their 
cruelty  from  the  Chrillian  faith.  Such  as  re- 

a)  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib,  ix,  c.  14, 
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mained  in  Hifpaniola  continued  to  remonRrate , 
with  decent  hrmnefs,  againft  the  fervitude  of 
-the  Indians,  b) 

Bartholomew  de  las  Cafas  appears  ip  defence  of  the 

Indians. 

The  violent  operations  of  Albuquerque,  the 
new  diftributor  of  Indians,  revived  the  zeal  of 
the  Dominicans  againft  the  repartimientos ,  and 
called  forth  an  advocate  for  that  opprefted 
people  ,  who  poffeffed  all  the  courage  ,  the 
talents,  and  acllvity  requiftte  in  fupporting  fuch 
a  defperate  caufe.  This  was  Bartholomew  de 
las  Cafas  ,  a  native  of  ^Seville  ,  and  , one  of  the 
clergymen  fent  out  with  Columbus  in  his  fe- 
cond  voyage  to  Hifpaniola,,  in  order  to  fettle 
in  that  ifland.  He  early  adopted  the  opinion 
prevalent  among  eccleftafticks ,  with  ,refpe6t  to 
.the  unlawfulnefs  of  reducing  the  natives  to  fer¬ 
vitude  ;  and  that  he  , might  demonftrate  the  ftn- 
cerity  of  his  .conviftion  „  he  relinquifhed  all 
the  Indians  who  had  fallen  to  his  own  fhace 
in  the  divifion  offthe  inhabitants  among  their 
conquerors  ,  declaring  that. he  fhould  ever  be- 
wailrhis  ovvn  ^misfortune  and  guilt,  in  having 
exercifed  for  -a  .moment  this  .impious  dominion 

over 


h)  Herrera,  dec,  i.  lib.  ix.  c.  14.  1  Touron.  Hift.  Gener.  de 
i’Amerique  ,  tom.  i.  p.  252. 
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over  his  fellow-creatures,  c)  From  that  time, 
he  was  the  avowed  patron  of  the  Indians ;  and 
by  his  bold  interpofitions  in  their  behalf,  as 
well  as  by  the  relped  due  to  his  abilities  and 
chara6Iier  ^  he  had  often  the  merit  of  fetting 
fome  bounds  to  the  exceffes  of  his  countrymen. 
He  did  not  tail  to  remonllrate  warmly  agaiiilt 
the  proceedings  of  Albuquerque;  and,  though 
be  foon  found  that  attention  to  his  own  intereft 
rendered  that  rapacious  officer  deaf  to  admoni¬ 
tion  ,  he  did  not  abandon  the  wretched  people 
whofe  caufe  he  had  efpoufed.  He  inllantly 
fet  out  for  Spain,  with  the  moft  fanguine  hopes 
of  opening  the  eyes  and  foftening  the  heart  of 
Ferdinand,  by  that  ftriking  piFhire  of  the  op- 
preffion  of  his  new  fubjefts,  which  he  would 
exhibit  to  his  view,  d) 

Solicits  their  caufe  in  the  court  t?f  Spain. 

He  eafily  obtained  (1516.)  admittance  to 
the  king  ,  whom  he  found  in  a  declining  Hate 
of  health.  With  much  freedom  ,  and  no  lefs 
eloquence  ,  he  reprefented  to  him  all  the  fatal 
etfefts  of  the  repartimientos  in  the  New  World, 
boldly  charging  him  with  the  guilt  of  having 

c)  Fr.  Au.^.  Davtirt  Padilla  Hift.  de  la  Fundacion  de  la  Pro- 
vjncia  de  St.  jago  de  Me.xico ,  p.  303,  304.  Herrera, 
dec.  I.  lib.  X.  c.  12. 

«)  Herrera,  dec,  i.  lib.  x.  c.  12.  Dec.  2.  lib,  L  c.  11.  Da¬ 
vila  Padilla  Hift.  p.  304. 

RoBitRTsoN.  Tom.  L  T 
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authorized  this  impious  meafure  ,  w’hich  had 
brought  mifery  and  deftruftion  upon  a  numer¬ 
ous  and  innocent  race  of  men  ,  whom  Provid¬ 
ence  had  placed  under  his  prote6lion.  Fer¬ 
dinand  ,  whofe  mind  as  well  as  body  was 
much  enfeebled  by  his  diPemper,  was  greatly 
alarmed  at  this  charge  of  impiety  ,  which  at 
another  jundlure  he  would  have  defpifed.  He 
lillened  with  deep  compunftion  to  the  difcourfe 
of  Las  Cafas ,  and  promifed  to  take  into  atten¬ 
tive  confideration  the  means  of  redrelTing  the 
evil  of  which  he  complained.  But  death  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  executing  his  refolution.  Char¬ 
les  of  AuRria  ^  to  whom  all  his  crowns  devolv¬ 
ed  ,  refided  at  that  time  in  his  paternal  domi¬ 
nions  in  the  Low  Countries.  »  Las  Cafas,  with 
his  ufual  ardour,  prepared  immediately  to  fet 
out  for  Flandres  ,  in  order  to  occupy  the  ear 
of  the  young  monarch,  when  cardinal  Xime- 
nes ,  who,  as  regent,  affumed  the  reins  of 
government  in  CaRile ,  commanded  him  to  de- 
RR  from  the  journey,  and  engaged  to  hear  his 
complaints  in  perfon. 

The  regulations  of  cardinal  Ximenes. 

He  accordingly  weighed  the  matter  with 
attention  equal  to  its  importance;  and  as  his 
impetuous  mind  delighted  in  fchemes  bold  and 
uncommon ,  he  foon  Rxed  upon  a  plan  which 
aRonifhed  the  miniRers  ,  trained  up  under  the 
formal  and  cautio  us  adminiRration  of  Ferdinand. 
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Without  regarding  either  the  rights  of  Don 
Diego  Columbus  ,  or  the  regulations  eilablifned 
by  the  Jate  king,  he  refolved  to  fend  three  per- 
fons  to  America  as  fuperintendents  of  all  the 
colonies  there,  with  authority,  after  examining 
all  circumftances  on  the  fpot,  to  decide  finally 
with  refpeft  to  the  point  in  queftion.  It  was 
a  matter  of  deliberation  and  delicacy  to  chufe 
men  qualified  for  fuch  an  important  flation.  As 
all  the  laymen  fettled  in  America,  or  who  had 
been  confulted  in  the  adminiftratlon  of  that 
department,  had  given  their  opinion  that  the 
Spaniards  could  not  keep  poffeffion  of  theirnew 
fettlements,  unlefs  they  were  allowed  to  retain 
their  dominion  over  the  Indians ,  he  faw  that 
he  could  not  rely  on  their  impartiality,  and  de¬ 
termined  to  commit  the  truft  to  ecclefiafticks.  As 
the  Dominicans  and  Francifcans  had  already 
efpoufed  oppofite  fides  in  the  controverfy,  he, 
from  the  fame  principle,  excluded  both  thefe 
fraternities  from  the  commiffion,  He  confined 
his  choice  to  the  monks  of  St  Jerome,  a  fmall, 
but  refpeftable  order  in  Spain.  With  the  af- 
fiftance  of  their  general,  and  in  concert  with 
Las  Cafas ,  he  foon  pitched  upon  three  perfons 
whom  he  deemed  equal  to  the  charge.  To  > 
them  he  joined  Zuazo,  a  private  lawyer  of. 
diftinguifhed  probity ,  with  unbounded  power 
to  regulate  all  judicial  proceedings  in  the  co¬ 
lonies.  Las  Cafas  was  appointed  to  accompany 

T  2 
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them,  with  the  title  of  Proteftol*  of  the  In¬ 
dians.  e) 

The  manner  in  which  they  were  executed. 

To  veft  fuch  extraordinary.,  powers  as  might 
at  once  overturn  the  fyftem  of  government 
eftablifhed  in  the  New  World,  in  fourperfons, 
who,  from  their  humble  condition  in  life,  were 
little  intitled  to  poffefs  this  high  authority^  ap¬ 
peared  to  Zapata,  and  other  minifters  of  the 
late  king,  a  meafure  fo  wild  and  dangerous, 
that  they  refufed  to  iffue  the  difpatches  necef- 
fary  for  carrying  it  into  execution.  But  Xi- 
tnenes  was  not  of  a  temper  patiently  to  brook 
oppofition  to  any  of  his  fchemes.  He  fent  for 
the  refraftory  minifters ,  and  addreffed  them  in 
fuch  a  tone,  that  in  the  utmoft  confternation 
they  obeyed  his  orders,  f)  The  fuperin- 
tendents,  Muth  their  affociate  Zuazo ,  and  Las 
Cafas,  failed  for  St.  Domingo.  Upon  their  ar¬ 
rival,  the  firft  aft  of  their  authority  was  to  fet 
at  liberty  all  the  Indians  who  had  been  granted 
to  the  Spanifh  courtiers,  or  to  any  perfon  not 
refiding  in  America.  This^  together  with  the 
information  which  had  been  received  from  Spain 
concerning  the  objeft  of  the  commiiTion,  fpread 
a  general  alarm.  The  colonifts  concluded  that 
they  were  to  be  deprived  at  once  of  the  hands 

e>  Herrera ,  dec.  2,  Hb,  ii.  c.  3’ 

f)  ibid.  dec.  a.  lib,  ii.  c.  6. 
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with  which  they  carried  on  their  labour,  and 
that,  of  confequence,  ruin  was  unavoidable^ 
But  the  fathers  of  St.  Jerome  proceeded  with 
fuch  caution  and  prudence  ,  as  foon  diffipated 
all  their  fears.  They  difcovered,  in  every  flop 
of  their  conduft,  a  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  of  affairs,  which  is  feldom  acquired  in  a 
cloiffer;  and  difplayed  a  moderation  and  gentle- 
pefs  ffill  more  rare  among  perfons  trained  up 
in  the  folitude  and  auderity  of  a  monaftick  life. 
Their  ears  were  open  to  information  from  every 
quarter,  they  cpmpared  the  different  accounts 
which  they  received,  and,  after  a  mature  con- 
fideration  of  the  whole,  they  were  fully  fads- 
£ed  that  the  ftate  of  the  colony  rendered  it 
impoffible  to  adopt  the  plan  propofed  by  Las 
Cafas,  and  recommended  by  the  cardinal.  They 
plainly  perceived  that  the  Spaniards  fettled  in 
America  were  fo  few  in  number,  that  they 
could  neither  work  the  mines  which  had  been 
opened,  nor  cultivate  the  country;  that  they 
depended  for  both  upon  the  labour  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  and,  if  deprived  of  it,  they  muft  in- 
ffantly  relinquifh  their  conquefts ,  or  give  up 
all  the  advantages  which  they  derived  from, 
them;  that  no  allurement  was  fo  powerful  as 
to  furmount  the  natural  averfion  of  the  Indians 
to  any  laborious  effort,  and  that  nothing  but 
the  authority  of  a  mafter  could  compel  them  to 
work ;  and  if  they  were  not  kept  conftantly 
under  the  eye  and  difcipline  of  a  fuperior,  fo 
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great  was  their  natural  liftleffnefs  and  indiffer¬ 
ence  ,  that  they  would  neither  attend  to  reli¬ 
gious  iriftruftion,  nor  obferve  thole  rites  of 
Chriftianity  which  they  had  been  already  taught. 
Upon  all  thole  accounts,  the  fuperiritendents 
found  it  neceffary  to  tolerate  the  repartimlen- 
tos  ,  and  to  buffer  tlie  Indians  to  remain  under 
fubje<ffion  to  their  Spanifh  mafters^  Theyufed 
their  utmoft  endeavours,  however,  to  prevent 
the  fatal  effects  of  this  effablifhment ,  and  to 
fecure  the  Indians  the  confolation  of  the  belt 
treatment  compatible  with  a  ffate  of  fervitude. 
For  this  purpofe,  they  revived  lormer  regula¬ 
tions,  they  prefcribed  new  ones,  they  ne¬ 
glected  no  circumftahce  that  tended  to  mitigate 
the  rigour  of  the  yoke;  and  by  their  authority, 
their  example,  and  their  exhortations,  they 
laboured  to  infpire  their  countrymen  with  fen- 
timents  of  equity  and  gentlenefs ,  towards  the 
unhappy  people  upon  whole  Induftry  they  de- 
pe?]ded.  Zuazo,  in  his  department,  feconded 
the  endeavours  of  the  fuperintendents.  He 
reformed  the  courts  of  juftice,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  render  their  decifions  equitable  as 
well  as  expeditious,  and  introduced  various  re¬ 
gulations  which  greatly  improved  the  interior 
police  of  the  colony.  The  fatisfaftion  which 
his  conduct,  and  that  of  the  fuperintendents 
gave,  was  now  univerfal  among  the  Spaniards 
fettled  in  the  New  World,  and  all  admired  the 
boldnefs  of  Ximenes,  in  having  departed  from. 
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the  ordinary  path  of  bufinefs  In  forming  his 
plan,  as  well  as  his  fagacity  ,  in  pitching  upon 
perfons ,  whofe  wifdom,  moderation,  and 
difmtereftednefs ,  rendered  them  worthy  of  thi^ 
high  truft.  g) 

Las  Cafas  dilTatisfied  with  them. 

Las  Cafas  alone  was  dlffatisfled.  The  pru¬ 
dential  conliderations  which  influenced  the  fuper- 
intendents ,  made  no  impreffion  upon  him, 
He  regarded  their  idea  of  accommodating  their 
conduct  to  the  Rate  of  the  colony,  as  the 
maxim  of  an  unhallowed  timid  policy,  which 
tolerated  what  was  unjuft,  becaufe  it  was 
beneficial.  He  contended,  that  the  Indians 
were  by  nature  free,  and,  as  their  proteftor, 
he  required  the  fuperintendents  not  to  bereave 
them  of  the  common  privilege  of  humanity. 
They  received  his  moft  virulent  remonftrances 
without  emotion,  but  adhered  firmly  to  their 
own  fyftcm.  The  Spanifh  planters  did  not  bear 
with  him  fo  patiently,  and  were  ready  to  tear 
him  in  pieces  for  infilling  in  a  requifition  fo 
odious  to  them.  Las  Cafas ,  in  order  to  fcreen 
himfelf  from  their  rage,  found  it  neceflary  to 
take  fhelter  in  a  convent;  and  perceiving  that 
all  his  efforts  in  America  were  fruitlefs,  he 
foon  fet  out  for  Europe,  with  a  fixed  refolution 

g)  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  ij.  r.  15-.  Remefal  HiH-.  Gener.  lih.« 
ii.  c.  14,  15,  16. 
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not  to  abandon  the  protection  of  a  people  whom 
he  deemed  to  be  crueliy  oppreffed.  h) 

His  negociations  with  die  ininifters  of  Charles  V. 

Had  Ximenes  retained  that  vigour  of  mind 
with  which  he  ufually  applied  to  bufinefs,  Las 
Cafas  mult  have  met  with  no  very  gracious  re¬ 
ception  upon  his  return  to  Spain.  But  he 
found  the  cardinal  languifhing  under  a  mortal 
diftemper,  and  preparing  to  refign  his  authority 
to  the  young  king,  who  was  daily  expected 
from  the  Low  Countries.  Charles  arrived,  took 
pofielTion  of  the  government,  and,  by  the 
death  of  Ximenes ,  loft  a  minifter  ,  whofe  abi¬ 
lities  ,  and  integrity  intitled  him  to  diredt  his 
affairs.  Many  of  the  Flemifh  nobility  had  ac- 
companied  their  fovereign  to  Spain.  From  that 
warm  predilection  to  his  countrymen  ,  which 
was  natural  at  his  age,  he  confulted  them 
with  refpeft  to  all  the  tranftidtions  in  his  new 
kingdom,  and  they,  with  an  indifcreet  eager- 
nefs,  intruded  themfelves  into  ever^^  bufinefs, 
and  feized  almoft  every  department  of  adminiL 
tration.  i)  The  direction  of  American  affairs 
was  an  objedt  too  alluring  to  efcape  their  atten¬ 
tion.  Las  Cafas  obferved  their  growing  influ¬ 
ence,  and  though  projectors  are  ufually  too, 
fanguine  to  conduFt  their  fchemes  with  much 

b)  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib,  :i.  c.  i6. 


i)  Hift.  of  Charles  V.  voi.  ii.  p.  49^ 
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dexterity ,  lie  poflefled  a  buftling  indefatigable 
aftivity,  which  fometimes  accomplifhes  its  pur- 
pofes  with  greater  fuccefs ,  than  the  moft  ex- 
quifite  difcernment  and  addrefs.  He  courted 
the  Flemifh  minifters  with  affiduity.  He  re- 
prefented  to  them  the  abfurdity  of  all  the 
maxims  hitherto  adopted  with  refpeft  to  the 
government  of  America,  and  particularly  the 
defers  of  that  arrangement  which  Ximenes  had 
introduced.  The  memory  of  Ferdinand  was 
odious  to  the  Flemings.  The  fuperior  virtue 
and  abilities  of  Ximenes  had  long  the  objeft 
of  their  envy.  They  fondly  wifhed  to 
have  a  piaulible  pretext  fQr  condemning  the 
meafures,  both  of  the  monarch  and  of  the 
minifler,  and  of  reflefting  fome  difcredit  on 
their  political  wifdom.  The  friends  of  Dqn 
Diego  Columbus,  as  well  as  the  Spanifh  cour.- 
tiers  ,  who  had  been  diflatislied  with  the  car¬ 
dinal’s  adminiftration,  joined  Las  Cafas  in  cen- 
furing  the  fcheme  of  fending  fuperintendents  to 
America.  This  union  of  fo  many  interefts  and 
paffions  was  irrefiftible;  and,  in  confequence 
of  it,  the  fathers  of  St.  Jerome,  and  their  alTo- 
ciate  Zuazo  ,  were  recalled.  Roderigo  de  Fi¬ 
gueroa,  a  lawyer  of  fome  eminence,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  judge  of  theifland,  and  received 
jnftruftions,  in  compliance  with  the  requeft  of 
Las  Cafas ,  to  examine  once  more ,  with  the 
ntmoft  attention,  the  point  in  controverfy  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  people  of  the  colony,  with 
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refpeft  to  the  treatment  of  the  natives;  and  In 
the  mean  time  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  alleviate  their  fufferings,  and  prevent  the 
extinftion  of  the  race,  i) 


S(.henie  of  fuppiying  the  colonies  with  negroes. 

This  was  all  that  the  zeal  of  Las  Cafas  could 
procure,  at  that  juncture,  in  favour  of  the  In¬ 
dians.  The  impoffibility  of  carrying  on  any 
improvement  in  America,  unlefs  the  Spanifh 
planters  could  command  the  labour  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  was  an  infuperable  objection  to  his  plan 
of  treating  them  as  free  fubjefts.  In  order  to 
provide  fome  remedy  for  this ,  without  which 
he  found  it  was  in  vain  to  mention  his  fcheme, 
Les  Cafas  propofed  to  purchafe  a  fufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  negroes  from  the  Portuguefe  fettlements 
on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  to  tranfport  them  to 
America,  in  order  that  they’ might  be  employed 
as  flaves  in  working  the  mines  and  cultivating 
the  ground.  One  of  the  firft  advantages  which 
the  Portuguefe  had  derived  from,  their  difcQve- 
ries  in  Africa ,  arofe  from  the  trade  in  flaves. 
Various  circumftances  concurred  in  reviving  this 
odious  commerce,  which  had  long  been  abolifh- 
ed  in  Europe  ,  and  which  is  no  lels  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  than  to 
the  principles  of  religion.  As  early  as  the 
year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  three , 


i)  Herrera  ,  dec.  2,  lib.  ii.  r. 


t6.  19.  Zf,  lib.  iii.  c.  “.  8- 
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a  few  negroe  flaves  had  been  fent  into  the  New 
World,  k)  In  the  year  one  thoiifand  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  eleven,  Ferdinand  permitted  the  im¬ 
portation  of  them  in  greater  numbers.  1)  They 
were  found  to  be  a  more  robufl  and  hardy  race 
than  the  natives  of  America.  They  were  more 
capable  of  enduring  fatigue,  more  patient  under 
lervitude,  and  the  labour  of  one  negro  was 
computed  to  be  equal  to  that  of  four  Indians,  m) 
Cardinal  Ximenes ,  however,  when  folicited  to 
encourage  this  commerce,  peremptorily  rejefted 
the  propofition,  becaufe  he  perceived  the  ini¬ 
quity  of  reducing  one  race  of  men  to  flavery, 
while  he  was  confulting  about  the  means  of 
•refioring  liberty  to  another,  n)  But  Las  Cafas, 
from  the  inconfiftency  natural  to  men  who  hurry 
with  headlong  impetuofity  towards  a  favourite 
point,  was  incapable  of  making  this  diftinftion. 
While  he  contended  earneftly  for  the  liberty  of 
the  people  born  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe, 
he  laboured  to  enflave  the  inhabitants  of  another 
region;  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  zeal  to  fave 
the  Americans  from  the  yoke,  pronounced  it  to 
be  lawful  and  expedient  to  impofe  one  ftill  hea¬ 
vier  upon  the  Africans.  Unfortunately  for  the 
latter.  Las  Cafas’s  plan  was  adopted.  Charles 
granted  a  patent  to  one  of  his  Flemifh  favour-^* 

I 

k)  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  v.  c.  12. 

l)  Ibid.  lib.  viii.  c.  9. 

-  m)  Ibid.  lib.  ix.  c.  5. 

u)  Ibid.  dec.  2.  lib.  ii,  c.  g. 
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ites ,  containing  an  exclufive  right  of  importing 
four  thpufand  negroes  into  America.  He  fold 
his  patent  to  fome  Genoefe  merchants  for 
twenty  five  thoufand  ducats,  and  they  were 
the  firft  who  brought  into  a  regular  form  that 
commerce  for  flaves  between  Africa  and  Ame¬ 
rica,  which  has  fince  been  carried  on  to  fuch 
an  amazing  extent,  o) 

Las  Cafas  propofes  feuding  labourers  to  Hifpaiiiola. 

But  the  Genoefe  merchants  ,  condufting 
th  eir  operations,  at  firft,  (1518.)  with  the 
rapacity  of  monopolifts,  demanded  fuch  an  high 
price  for  negroes,  that  the  number  imported 
into  Hifpaniola  made  no  great  change  upon  the 
ftate  of  the  colony.  Las  Cafas  i  whofe  zeal  was 
no  lefs  inventive  than  indefatigable,  had  re- 
courfe  to  another  expedient  for  the  relief  of  the 
Indians.  Lie  obferved  ,  that  moft  of  the  perfons 
who  had  fettled  hitherto  in  America,  were  fol- 
diers  and  failors  employed  in  the  difcovery  or 
conqueft  of  the  country;  the  younger  fons  of 
noble  families  ,  allured  by  the  profpeft  of  ac¬ 
quiring  fudden  wealth ;  or  defperate  adven¬ 
turers,  whom  their  indigence  or  crimes  forced 
to  abandon  their  native  land.  Inftead  of  fuch. 
men,  who  were  diflolute,  rapacious,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  that  fober  perfevering  induftry  which 
is  requiftte  in  forming  new  colonies,  he  pro- 

o)  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  2.  c.  20. 
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pofed  to  fupply  the  new  fettleinents  in  Hifpa- 
niola  and  the  other  iflands  with  a  fufficient 
number  of  labourers  and  hufbandmen  ,  who 
fhouid  be  allured  by  fuitable  premiums  to  re¬ 
move  thither.  Ihefe,  as  they  were  acculiomed 
to  fatigue,  would  be  able  to  perform  the  work 
to  which  the  Indians,  from  the  feeblenefs  of 
their  confutution,  were  unequal,  and  might 
foon  become  ufeful  and  opulent  citizens.  But 
though  Hifpaniola  flood  much  in  need  of  a  re¬ 
cruit  of  inhabitants,  having  been  viflted  at  this 
time  with  the  fmall-pox,  which  fwept  off 
many  of  the  natives,  and  though  Las  Cafas  had 
the  countenance  of  the  Flemifh  miniflers,  this 
fcheme  was  defeated  by  the  bifhop  ofBu’rgosi 
who  thwarted  all  his  projefts.  p) 


Forms  the  idea  of  a  new  colony. 

Las  Cafas  now  defpaired  of  procuring  any 
relief  for  the  Indians  in  thofe  places  where  the 
Spaniards  were  already  fettled.  The  evil  was 
become  fo  inveterate  there  ,  as  not  to  admit  of 
a  cuie.  But  fuch  difcoveries  were  daily  making 
in  the  continent ,  as  gave  an  high  idea  both  of 
Its  extent  and  populoufnefs.  In  all  thofe  vaft 
regions  there  was  but  one  feeble  colony  plant¬ 
ed ,  and  except  a  fmall  fpot  on  the  iflhmL  of 
Darien,  -dm  natives  ftill  occupied  the  whole 
country.  This  opened  a  new  and  more  ample 


P)  Herrera,  dec.  a.  Jib,  ii.  «. 
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lield  for  the  humanity  and  zeal  of  Las  Cafas, 
who  flattered  himfelf  that  he  might  prevent  a 
pernicious  fyltem  from  being  introduced  there, 
though  he  had  failed  of  fuccefs  in  his  attempts 
to  overturn  it,  where  it  was  already  eftablifhed. 
Full  of  this  idea^  he  applied  for  a  grant  of  the 
unoccupied  country  j  ftretching  along  the  iea- 
coaft  from  the  gulf  of  Paria  to  the  weftern  fron¬ 
tier  of  that  province  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Santa  Martha.  He  propofed  to  fettle  there 
with  a  colony  compofed  of  hufbandmeii  ,  la¬ 
bourers,  and  ecclefiafticks.  He  engaged,  in 
the  fpace  of  two  years,  to  civilize  ten  thou- 
fand  of  the  natives  ,  and  to  inftru6t  them  fo 
thoroughly  in  the  arts  of  focial  life,  that,  from 
the  fruits  of  their  induftry,  an  annual  revenue 
of  fifteen  thoufand  ducats  fhould  arife  to  the 
king.  In  ten  years  he  expefted  that  his  im¬ 
provements  would  be  fo  far  advanced,  as  to 
yield  annually  lixty  thoufand  ducats.  He 
ftipulated,  that  no  failor  or  foldier  fhould  ever 
be  permitted  to  fettle  in  this  diftrift;  and  that 
no  Spaniard  fhould  enter  it  without  his  per- 
miffion.  He  even  projededto  clothe  the  people 
whom  he  took  along  with  him  in  fome  peculiar 
garment,  which  did  not  refemble  the  Spanilh 
drefs,  that  they  might  appear  to  the  natives, 
to  be  a  different  race  of  men  from  thofe  who 
had  brought  fo  many  calamities  upon  their. 

country,  q)  From  this  fcheme,  of  which  I  have 
t|)  heirera  ,  tiec.  2,  lib.  iv,  c.  2. 
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traced  only  the  great  lines,  it  is  manifell  that  Las 
Cafas  had  formed  ideas  concerning  the  method  of 
tieating  the  Indians,  fimilar  to  tiiofe  by  which  the 
Jefuits  afterwards  carried  on  their  great  operati¬ 
ons  in  another  part  of  the  fame  continent.  Hefun- 

pofed  that  the  Europeans,  by  availing  them- 

lelves  of  that  afcendant  which  they  poffeffed  in 

confequence  of  their  fuperior  progrefs  in  fcience 

and  improvement,  might  gradually  form  the 

minds  of  the  Americans  to  relifh  thofe  comforts 

of  which  they  were  deftitute,  might  train  them 

to  the  arts  oI civil  life,  and  render  them  capable 
01  Its  funftions*  . 


Favourably  received. 

But  to  the  bifhop  of  Burgos  and  the  council 
of  the  Indies  this  projeft  appeared  not  only 
chimerical,  but  dangerous  in  a  high  degree^ 

They  deemed  the  faculties  of  the  Americans  to' 
be  naturally  fo  limited  anH  fi,  • .  • 

exceffive,  that  any  attempt  to^'inftruyorim^” 

tC  R  wruirb?L;femef'  - 

the  command 

a  thoufand  miles  along  the  coaft,  to  a  fancifuf 
faTrlTfthr*  "  ^"""gcr  to  the  af- 

arts  of  government.  Las  Cafas,  far  from  beino 

““"oTpeft  -- 

Flemifh  favouii  J  1°"^ 

S,  who  zealoufly  patronized 
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his  fcbeme,  merely  becaufeit  had  been  rejeCced 
by  the  Spanifh  miniilers.  They  prevailed 
with  their  mafter,  who  had  lately  been  railed 
to  the  Imperial  dignity ,  to  refer  the  confider- 
ation  of  this  meaiure  to  a  feleft  number  of  his 
privy-counfellors;  and  as  Las  Cafas  excepted 
againll  the  members  of  the  council  of  the  Indies, 
as  partial  and  interefted,  they  were  all  excluded* 
The  decifion  of  menchofen  by  recommendation 
of  the  Flemings,  was  perfectly  conformable  to 
their  fentiments.  They  warmly  approved  of 
Las  Cafas’s  plan;  and  gave  orders  for  carrying 
it  into  execution,  but  reft rided  the  territory 
allotted  him  to  three  hundred  miles  along  the 
coaft  of  Cumana,  allowing  him,  however,  to 
extend  it  as  far  as  he  pleafed  towards  the  inte-^ 
rior  part  of  the  country*  r) 

A  folemn  deliberation  concerning  the  mode  of 
treating  the  Indians. 

This  determination  did  not  pafs  uncenfured* 
Almoft  every  perfon  who  had  been  in  the  Weft 
Indies  exclaimed  againft  it,  and  fupported  their 
opinion  fo  confidently  ,  and  with  fuch  plaufible 
reafons,  as  made  it  advifable  to  paufe  and  to 
review  the  fubjeft  more  deliberately.  Charles 
liimfelf,  though  accuftomed,  at  this  early 
period  of  his  life  ,  to  adopt  the  fentiments  of 

his  minifters,  with  fuch  fubmiffive  deference 

as 

r)  Gomara  Mift.  Gener.  c.  77.  Herrera,  dec,  2.  lib.  iv.  c. 

OviectOj  lib,  xix.  c,  5.  j  ' 
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as  did  not  promife  that  decifive  vigour  of  mind 
which  diftinguifhed  his  riper  years,  could  not 
help  fufpefting  that  the  eagernefs  with  which 
the  Flemings  took  part  in  every  affair  relating 
to  America,  flowed  from  fome  improper  motive, 
and  began  to  difcover  an  inclination  to  examine 
in  perfon  into  the  ftate  of  the  queftion  concern¬ 
ing  the  character  of  the  Americans,  and  the 
proper  manner  of  treating  them.  An  opportu¬ 
nity  of  making  this  inquiry,  with  great  advan¬ 
tage,  foon  occured.  Quevedo  ,  the  bifhop  of 
Darien,  who  had  accompanied  Pedrarias  to  the 
continent  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  thirteen ,  happened  to.  land  at  Barcelona, 
where  the  court  then  r.efided.  It  was  quickly 
known ,  that  his  fentiments  concerning  the 
talents  and  difpofition  of  the  Indians  differed 
from  thofe  of'Las  Cafasj  and  Charles  naturally 
concluded,  that  by  confronting  two  refpeftable 
perfons,  who,  during  their  relidence  in  Ame¬ 
rica  ,  had  full  leifure  to  obferve  the  manners  of 
the  people  whom  they  pretended  to  defcribe, 
he  might  be  able  to  difcover  which  of  them  had 
formed  his  opinion  with  the  greateft  difcern- 
ment  and  accuracy. 

A  day  for  this  folemn  audience  was  ap¬ 
pointed.  (June  20.  1517.  )  The  emperor 
appeared  with  extraordinary  pomp,  and  took 
his  feat  on  a  throne  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
palace.  His  principal  courtiers  attended.  Don 
Diego  Columbus,  admiral  of  the  Indies,  was 
Robertson.  Tom.  I.  U 
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fummoned  to  be  prefent.  The  bifhop  of  Da¬ 
rien  was  called  upon  firft  to  deliver  his  opi¬ 
nion.  He  ,  in  a  fhort  difcourfe  ,  lamented 
the  fatal  defolation  of  America  ,  by  the  ex- 
tinftion  of  fo  many  of  its  inhabitants  ;  he 
acknowledged  that  this  muft  be  imputed  ,  in 
fome  degree  ,  to  the  exceffive  rigour  and  in- 
confiderate  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards  ;  but 
declared  ,  that  all  the  people  of  the  New 
World,  whom  he  had  feen  either  in  the  con¬ 
tinent  or  in  the  iflands,  appeared  to  him  to 
be  a  race  of  men  marked  out  ,  by  the  in¬ 
feriority  of  their  talents  ,  for  fervitude,  and 
whom  it  would  be  impofllble  to  inftruft  or  im¬ 
prove  ,  unlefs  they  were  kept  under  the  con¬ 
tinual  fnfpeftion  of  a  mailer.  Las  Cafas ,  at 
great  length,  and  with  more  fervour,  defended 
his  own  fyllem.  He  rejefted  with  indignation 
the  idea  that  any  race  of  men  wis  born  to  fer¬ 
vitude,  as  irreligious  and  inhuman.  He  affert- 
ed,  that  the  faculties  of  the  Americans  were 
not  naturally  defpicable,  but  unimproved ;  that 
they  were  capable  of  receiving  inllru6lion  in 
the  principles  of  religion ,  as  well  as  of  acquir¬ 
ing  the  indullry  and  arts  which*  would  qualify 
'them  for  the  various  offices  of  focial  life ;  that 
the  mildnefs  and  timidity  of  their  nature  ren¬ 
dered  them  fo  fubmiffive  and  docile,  that  they 
might  be  led  and  formed  with  a  gentle  hand. 
He  profelled,  that  his  intentions  in  propofing 
the  fcheme  now  under  confideration  were  pure 
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and  difinterefl-ed ;  and  though  ,  from  the  ac- 
complifhment  of  his  deligns,  ineftimable  bene¬ 
fits  would  refult  to  the  crown  of  Caftile  ,  he 
never  had  claimed  ,  nor  ever  would  receive 
any  recompence  on  that  account. 

The  fcheme  of  Las  Cafas  approved  of. 

Charles,  after  hearing  both,  and  confuting 
with  his  minifters,  did  not  think  himfelf  fuffi- 
ciently  informed  to  eftablifh  any  general  arran¬ 
gement  with  refpea  to  the  ftate  of  the  Indians; 
but  as  he  had  perfeft  confidence  in  the  integri¬ 
ty  of  Las  Cafas  ,  and  as  even  the  bifhop  of 
Darien  admitted  his  fcheme  to  be  of  fuch  im¬ 
portance,  that  a  trial  fhould  be  made  of  its  ef- 
fefts,  he  ilTued  a  patent,  (1520.)  granting  him 
the  diftria  in  Cumana  formerly  mentioned,  with. 

full  power  to  eftablifh  a  colony  there  according 
to  his  own  plan,  s) 


His  preparations  for  executing  it. 

Las  Cafas  pufhed  on  the  preparations  for 
his  voyage  with  his  ufual  ardour.  But,  either 
from  his  own  inexperience  in  the  condud  of 
affairs  or  from  the  fecret  oppofition  of  the 
Spanifh  nobility,  who  univerfally  dreaded  the 
fuccefs  of  an  inftitution  that  might  rob  them  of 

U  2 


s)  Herrera  , 
d’Aragon, 


dec.  8.  lib.  iv.  C.  3.  4.  5.  Argenfola  Annales 
74i  97.  Reraifal  Hift.  Gener,  lib.  ii.  c,  19.  soa 
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the  induftrious  and  ufeful  hands  which  cultivat¬ 
ed  their  eftates  ,  ^his  progrefs  in  engaging  hui- 
bandmen  and  habourers  was  extremely  flow  $ 
and  he  could  not  prevail  on  more  than  two 
hundred  to  accompany  him  to  Cumana. 


Departs  for  America  ,  and  meets  with  formidable 

obftaeles. 

Nothing,  however,  could  damp  his  zeal. 
With  this  flender  train,  hardly  fufficient  to  take 
paffeffion  of  fuch  a  vaft  territory,  and  altogether 
unequal  to  any  attempt  towards  civilizing  its 
inhabitants  ,  he  fet  fail.  The  firft  place  at 
which  he  touched  was  the  ifland  of  Puerto 
Rico.  There  he  received  an  account  of  a  new 
obftacle  to  the  execution  of  his  fcheme,  more 
infuperable  than  any  he  had  hitherto  encounter¬ 
ed.  When  be  left  America  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  hxteen ,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  had  little  intercourfe  with  any  part  of 
the  continent,  except  the  countries  adjacent  to 
the  gulf  of  Darien.  But  as  every  fpecies  of 
internal  induftry  began  to  ftagnate  in  Hifpanio- 
la,  when,  by  the  rapid  decreafe  of  the  natives, 
the  Spaniards  were  deprived  of  thofe  hands  with 
which  they  had  hitherto  carried  on  their  opera¬ 
tions  this  prompted  them  to  try  various  ex¬ 
pedients  for  fupplying  that  lofs.  Confiderable 
numbers  of  negroes  were  imported  ;  but,  on 
account  of  their  exorbitant  price ,  many  of  the 
planters  could  hot  afford  to  purchafe  them.  In 
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order  to  procure  Haves  at  an  eafier  rate,  ionie 
of  thefe  fitted  out  vedels  to  cruize  aiono'  the 
coaft  of  the  continent.  In  places  where  thev 
found  themfelves  inferior  in  flrength  ,  they 
traded  with  the  natives  ,  and  gave  European 
toys  in  exchange  for  the  plates  of  gold  worn 
by  them  as  ornaments  ;  but  ,  wherever  they 
could  furprife  or  overpower  the  Indians,  they 
cariied  them  olf  by  force,  and  fold  them  as 
flaves  in  Hifpaniola.  t)  In  thofe  predatory  ex- 
curfions  ,  the  moft  atrocious  acts  of  violence 
and  cruelty  were  committed.  The  Spanifu 
name  was  held  in  deteftation  all  over  the  con¬ 
tinent.  V/henever  any  fhips  appeared ,  the  in¬ 
habitants  either  fled  to  the  woods  ,  or  rallied 
down  to  the  fhore  in  arms,  to  repel  thofe  hat¬ 
ed  dilliurbers  of  their  tran(|uillity.  They  forced 
fome  parties  of  the  Spaniards/  to  retreat  with 
precipitation;  they  cut  off  others;  and  in  the 
violence  of  their  refentment  againft  the  whole 
nation,  they  murdered  two  Dominican  mifilo- 
naries,  whofe  zeal  had  prompted  them  to  fettle 
in  the  province  of  Cumana.  u)  This  outrage 
againft  perfons  revered  for  their  fanftity  ,  ex¬ 
cited -fuch  indignation  among  the  people  of 
Hifpaniola,  who,  notwithffanding  all  their  li¬ 
centious  and  cruel  proceedings  ,  were  pof- 
feffed  with  a  wonderful  zeal  for  religion,  and 

t)  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  3. 
ti)  Oviedo  ,  Hin-.  lib.  xix.  c.  3. 
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ft  fuperflitious  refpeft  for  its  minifters ,  that 
they  determined  toinflift  exemplary  punifhment, 
not  only  upon  the  perpetrators  of  that  crime, 
but  upon  the  whole  race.  With  this  view, 
they  gave  the  command  of  five  fhips  and  three 
hundred  men  to  Diego  Ocampo,  with  orders 
to  lay  wafte ,  the  country  of  Cumana  with  fire 
and  fvvord^  and  to  tranfport  all  the  inhabitants 
as  flaves  to  Hifpaniola.  This  armament  Las 
Cafas  found  at  Puerto  Rico  ,  in  its  way  to  the 
continent;  and  as  Ocampo  refufed  to  defer  his 
voyage,  he  immediately  perceived  that  it  would 
be  impoffible,  to  attempt  the  execution  of  his 
pacifick  plan  in  a  country  defiinedtobe  the  feat 
of  war  and  defolation.  x) 


Labours  to  furmount  them. 

In  order  to  provide  againfi:  the  effefts  of 
this  unfortunate  incident,  he  fet  fail  dire6lly 
for  St.  Domingo ,  leaving  his  followers  canton¬ 
ed  out  among  the  planters  in  Puerto  Rico.  From 
many  concurring  caufes,  the  reception  which 
Las  Cafas  met  with  (12th  April  1517.)  in  Hi¬ 
fpaniola  was  very  unfavourable.  In  his  nego- 
ciations  for  the  relief  of  the  Indians,  he  had 
cenfured  the  conduft  of  his  countrymen  fettl¬ 
ed  there  with  fuch  honeft  feverity  as  rendered 
him  univerfally  odious  to  them.  They  confi- 
dered  their  own  ruin  as  the  inevitable  con-^ 

x)  Herrera,  dec.  2,  lib.  ix.  c.  g,  9, 
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fequence  of  his  fuccefs.  They  were  now  elated 
with  hope  of  receiving  a  large  recruit  of  flaves 
from  Cumana  ,,  which  muft  be  relinquifhed  if 
Las  Cafas  were  affifled  in  fettling  his  projefted 
colony  there.  Figueroa,  in  confequence  of  the 
inftruftions  he  had  received  in  Spain,  had  made 
an  experiment  concerning  the  capacity  of 
the  Indians,  which  was  reprefented  as  deciiive 
againft  the  fyftem  of  Las  Cafas,  He.  collefted 
in  Hifpaniola  a  good  number  of  the  natives , 
and  fettled  them  in  two  villages,  leaving  them 
at  perfeft  liberty,  and  with  the  uncontrouled 
direction  of  their  own  aftions.  But  that  people,, 
accuftomed  to  a  mode  of  life  extremely  different, 
incapable  of  affuming  new  habits  at  once ,  and. 
dejefted  with  their  own  misfortunes  as  well  as 
thofe  of  their  country,  exerted  fo  little  induf- 
try  in  cultivating  the^ground,  appeared  fo  de¬ 
void  of  folicitude  or  forefight  in  providing  for 
their  own  wants,  and  were  fuch  ftrangers  to 
arrangement  in  conducting  their  affairs,  that 
the  Spaniards  pronounced  them  incapable  of 
being  formed  to  live  like  men  in  focial  life,  and 
confidered  them  as  children.^  who  fhould  be 
kept  under  the  perpetual  tutelage  of  perfons 
fuperior  to  themfelves  in  wifdom  and  fagacity.  y) 

Final  mifcarriage  of  his  fcheme, 

Notwithflanding  all  thofe  circumftances , 
which  alienated  the  people  to  whom  Las  Cafas 

y)  Herrera,  dec.  2,  lib,  x.  c. 
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applied  from  himfelf  and  from  his  meafures, 
he  by  his  aftivity  and  perfeverence ,  by  fome 
conceffions,  and  many  threats,  obtained  at  length 
a  fmall  body  of  troops  to  proteft  him  and  his 
colony  at  their  firft  landing.  But  upon  his 
return  to  Puerto  Rico,  he  found  that  the  difea- 
fes  of  the  climate  had  been  fatal  to  feveral  of 
his  people;  and  that'  others  having  got  employr 
ment  in  that  ifland  ,  refufed  to  follow  him. 
With  the  handful  that  remained  ,  he  fet  fail 
and  landed  in  Cumana.  Ocampo  had  executed 
his  commiffion  in  that  province  with  fuch  bar¬ 
barous  rage ,  having  mailacred  many  of  the  in-' 
habitants,  fent  others  in  chains  to  Hifpaniola, 
and  forced  the  reft  to  fly  for  fhelter  to  the* 
woods,  that  the  people  of  a  fmall  colony, 
which  he  had  planted  at  a  place  which  he  nam¬ 
ed  Toledo,  were  ready  to  perifh  for  want  in 
a  defolate  country.  There,  however.  Las  Ga- 
fas  was  obliged  to  fix  his  refidence,  though 
deferted  both  by  the  troops  appointed  to  proteft 
him ,  and  by  thofe  under  the  command  of 
Ocampo,  who  forefaw  and  dreaded  the  calami¬ 
ties  to  which  he  muft  be  expofed  in  that  wret¬ 
ched  ftation.  He  made  the  beft  provifion  in 
his  power  for  the  fafety  and  fubfiftence  of  his 
followers  ;  but  as  his  utmoft  efforts  availed  little 
towards  fecuring  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
he  returned  to  Hifpaniola ,  in  order  to  folicit 
more  effeftual  aid  for  the  prefervation  of  men, 
who  from  confidence  m  him  had  ventured  intp 
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a  poft  of  fo  much  danger.  Soon  after  his  de¬ 
parture  ,  the  natives ,  having  difcovered  the 
feeble  and  defencelefs  itate  of  the  Spaniards, 
aliembled  fecretly,  attacked  them  with  the  fury 
natural  to  men  exafperated  by  many  injuries, 
cut  oft  a  good  number  ,  and  compelled  the  reft 
to  fly  in  the  utmoft  confternation  to  the  ifland 
of  Cubagua.  The  fmall  colony  fettled  there, 
on  account  of  the  pearl  fifhery,  catching  the 
panick  with  which  their  countrynien  had  been 
feized ,  abandoned  the  ifland,  and  not  a  Spa¬ 
niard  remained  in  any  part  of  the  continent, 
or  adjacent  iflands,  from  the  gulf  of  Paria  to 
the  borders  of  Darien.  Aftonifhed  at  fuch  a 
fucccffion  ofdifafters,  Las  Cafas  was  afhamed 
to  fhew  his  face  after  this  fatal  termination  of 
all  his  fplendid  fchemes.  He  fhut  himfelf  up 
in  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans  at  St.  Do- 

^tid  foon  after  affumed  the  habit  of 
that  order,  z) 

Though  the  expulfion  of  the  colony  from 
Cumana  happened  in  the  year  one  thoufand 
five  hundred  and  twenty-one,  I  have  chofen  to 
trace  the  progrefs  of  Las  Cafas’s  negociations 
from  their  firft  rife  to  their  ftnal  iffue  without 
interruption.  His  fyftem  was  the  objeft  of 
long  and  attentive  difcuffton;  and  though  hi$ 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  oppreffed  Americans, 


z)  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  x.  c.  5.  dec.  3. 

Oviedo,  Hill.  lib.  xix.  c.  5.  Gomara  ,  c, 
Padilla,  Hb.  i.  c.  97.  Remifal.  Hift.  Gen.  lib. 
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partly  from  bis  own  rafhnefs  and  imprudence, 
and  partly  from  the  malevolent  oppoftion  of 
his  adverfaries  ,  were  not  attended  with  that 
fuccefs  which  he  promifed  with  too  fanguine^ 
confidence,  great  praife  is  due  to  his  humane 
activity,  which  gave  rife  to  various  regulations 
which  were  of  fome  benefit  to  that  unhappy 
people.  I  return  now  to  the  hiftory  of  the 
Spanifh  difcoveries,  as  they  occur  in  the  order 
of  time,  r) 

New  (Recoveries  towards  the  weft. 

Diego  Velafquez,  who  conquered  Cuba  in 
the  year  one  toufand  five  hundred  and  eleven, 
flill  retained  the  government  of  that  iOand,  as 
the  deputy  of  Don  Diego  Columbus,  though 
he  feldom  acknowledged  his  fuperior,  and  aimed 
at  rendering  his  own  authority  altogether  in¬ 
dependent.  b)  Under  his  prudent  adminiftra- 
tion,  Cuba  became  one  of  the  moft  flourifhing 
of  the  Spanifh  fettlements.  The  fame  of  this 
allured  many  perfons  from  the  other  colonies 
thither,  in  hopes  of  finding  either  fome  per¬ 
manent  eflablifhment ,  or  fome  employment  for 
their  adivity.  As  Cuba  lay  to  the  weft  of  all 
the  illands  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  and  as 
the  ocean,  which  flretches  beyond  it  towards 
that  quarter,  had  not  hitherto  been  explored. 


a)  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  x.  c,  5.  p,  3'^9* 

b)  Ibid.  lib.  ii.  c.  I9. 
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thefe  clrcumftances  naturally  invited  the  inha¬ 
bitants  to  attempt  new  difcoveries.  An  expe¬ 
dition  for  this  purpofe,  in  which  aftivity  and 
refolution  might  conduft  to  fudden  wealth, 
M^as  more  fuited  to  the  genius  of  the  age,  than 
the  patient  indufiry  requifite  in  clearing  ground, 
and  manufadl'uring  fugar.  Inftigated  by  this 
fpirit,  feveral  officers,  who  had  ferved  under 
Pedrarias  in  Darien,  entered  into  an  affiociation 
to  undertake  a  voyage  of  difcovery.  They 
perfuaded  Francifco  Hernandez  Cordova,  an 
opulent  planter  in  Cuba  ,  and  a  man  of  diRin- 
guifhed  courage,  to  join  with  them  in  the  ad¬ 
venture,  and  chofe  him  to  be  their  commander. 
Velafquez  not  only  approved  of  the  defign, 
but  afliiled  in  carrying  it  on.  As  the  veterans 
from  Darien  were  extremely  indigent,  he  and 
Cordova  advanced  money  for  purchafing  three 
fmall  veffiels,  and  furnifliing  them  with  every 
thing  requifite  either  for  traffick  or  for  war. 
A  hundred  and  ten  men  embarked  on  board  of 
them,  and  failed  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  on  the 
eighth  of  February  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  feventeen.  By  the  advice  of  their  chief 
pilot,  Antonio  Alaminos,  who  had  ferved  under 
the  frf  admiral  Columbus,  they  food  direftly 
weft  relying  on  the  opinion  of  that  great  na¬ 
vigator  ,  who  uniformly  maintained  that  a 
wefterly  courfe  would  lead  to  the  moft  important 
difcoveries. 


3t6  history  of  AMERICA. 


Yucatan. 

On  the  twenty  firft  day  after  their  depar¬ 
ture  from  St.  Jago ,  they  faw  land,  which 
proved  to  be  Cape  Catoche,  the  eaftern  point 
of  that  large  peninfula  projecling  from  the  con-^  ’ 
tinent  of  America,  which  fcill  retains  its  origi¬ 
nal  name  of  Yucatan.  As  they  approached  the 
fiiore,  five  canoes  came  off  full  of  people  de¬ 
cently  clad  in  cotton  garments;  an  aftonifhing 
fpeftacle  to  the  Spaniards,  who  had  found 
every  other  part  of  America  poffeffed  by  naked 
favages.  Cordova  endeavoured  by  fmall  pre- 
fents  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  thefe  people. 
They,  though  amazed  at  the  ffrange  objects 
now  prefented  for  the  firft  time  to  their  view, 
invited  the  Spaniards  to  vifit  their  habitations, 
with  an  appearance  of  cordiality.  They  landed 
accordingly  ,  and  as  they  advanced  into  the 
country,  they  obferved  with  new  wonder  fome 
large  houfes  built  with  ftone.  But  they  foon 
found  that  ,  if  the  people  of  Yucatan  had  made 
progrefs  in  Improvement  beyond  their  country¬ 
men  ,  they  were  likewife  more  artful  and 
warlike.  For  though  the  cazique  received 
Cordova  with  many  tokens  of  friendfhip,  he 
had  polled  a  confiderable  body  of  his  fubjefts 
in  ambufh  behind  a  thicket,  who,  upon  a 
ffgnal  given  by  him,  rufhed  out  and  attacked 
the  Spaniards  with  great  boldnefs,  and  fome 
degree  of  martial  order.  At  the  firft  flight  of 
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their  arrows,  fifteen  of  the  Spaniards  were 
wounded;  but  the  Indians  were  flruck  with 
fuch  terror  by  the  fudden  explofion  of  the  fire 
arms,  and  fo  furprifed  at  the  execution  done 
by  them,  by  the  crofs  bows,  and  by  the  other 
weapons  of  their  new  enemies,  that  they  fled 
precipitately*  Cordova  quitted  (15:^0.)  a  coun¬ 
try  where  he  had  met  with  fuch  a  fierce  re¬ 
ception,  carrying  off  two  prifoners,  together 
with  the  ornaments  of  a  fmall  temple  ^  which 
he  plundered  in  his  retreat. 

Campeachy, 

He  continued  his  courfe  towards  the  weft 
without  lofing  fight  of  the  coaft,  and  on  the 
fixteenth  day  arrived  at  Campeachy.  There 
the.  natives  received  them  more  hofpitably; 
but  the  Spaniards  were  much  furprifed  ,  that 
on  all  the  extenfive  coaft  along  which  they  had 
failed,  and  which  they  imagined  to  be  a  large 
ifland,  they  had  not  obferved  any  river,  c)  As 
their  water  began  to  fail,  they  advanced,  in 
hopes  of  finding  a  fupply;  and  at  length  they 
difcovered  the  mouth  of  a  river  at  Potoiichan, 
fome  leagues  beyond  Campeachy. 

Cordova  landed  all  his  troops  in  order  to 

proteft  the  failors  while  employed  in  filling  the 

calks  ;  but  notwithftanding  this  precaution,  the 

natives  rufhed  down  upon  them  with  fuch  furv, 

%•  • 


c)  See  NOTE  XXVI. 
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and  in  Inch  numbers,  that  forty-feven  of  the 
Spaniards  were  killed  upon  the  fpot,  and  one 
man  only  of  the  whole  body  efcaped  unhurt. 
Their  commander,  though  wounded  in  twelve 
different  places,  direfted  the  retreat  with  pre¬ 
fence  of  mind  equal  to  the  courage  with  which 
he  had  led  them  on  in  the  engagement,  and 
with  much  difficulty  they  regained  their  fhips. 
After  this  fatal  repulfe,  nothing  remained  but 
to  haften  back  to  Cuba  with  their  fbattered 
forces.  In  their  paffage  thither  they  fuffered 
the  moft  exquifite  diftrefs  for  want  of  water, 
that  men  wounded  and  lickly ,  fhut  up  in  fmall 
veffels,  and  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  torrid 
zone,  can  be  fuppofed  to  endure.  Some  of 
them ,  finking  under  thefe  calamities ,  died  by 
the  way;  Cordova,  their  commander,  expired 
foon  after  they  landed  in  Cuba,  d) 

Voyage  of  Grijalva. 

Nbtwithftanding  the  difaftrous  conclulion  of 
this  expedition,  it  contributed  rather  to  ani¬ 
mate  than  to  damp  a  fpirit  of  enterprize  among 
the  Spaniards.  They  had  difcovered  an  exten- 
five  country,  fituated  at  no  great  diftance  from 
Cuba,  fertile  in  appearance,  and  poffelTed  by 
a  people  far  fuperior  in  improvement  to  any 


d)  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  ii,  c.  17.  ig,  Hiftor.  Verdadera  de 
la  Conquifta  de  la  Nueva  Efpanna  por  Bernal  Diaz  del  Caf- 
tillo,  cap.  1-7.  Oviedo,  lib.  xvii.  c.  3.  Gomara,  c.  52# 
P.  Martyr  de  Infulis  iiupcr  iriven,tis,  p,  339. 
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hitherto  known  in  America.  Though  they 
had  carried  on  little  commercial  intercourfe  with 
the  natives  ,  they  had  brought  off  fome  orna¬ 
ments  of  gold,  not  confiderable  in  value,  but 
of  fingular  fabrick.  Thefe  circumftances ,  relat¬ 
ed  with  the  exaggeration  natural  to  men  de- 
firous  of  heightening  the  merit  of  their  own  ex¬ 
ploits,  were  more  than  fufficient  to  excite  ro- 
mantick  hopes  and  expeftations.  Great  numbers 
offered  to  engage  in  a  new  expedition.  Ve- 
lafquez,  folicitous  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  by  fome 
fervice  fo  meritorious,  as  might  entitle  him  to 
claim  the  government  of  Cuba  independent  of 
the  admiral ,  not  only  encouraged  their  ardour, 
but  at  his  own  expence  fitted  out  four  fhips  for 
the  voyage.  Two  hundred  and  forty  volun¬ 
teers,  among  whom  were  feveral  perfons  of 
rank  and  fortune,  embarked  in  this  enterprife. 
The  command  of  it  was  given  to  Juan  de  Gri¬ 
jalva,  a  young  man  of  known  merit  and  cou¬ 
rage,  with  inftruaions  to  obferve  with  atten¬ 
tion  the  nature  of  the  countries  which  he  fhould 
difcover,  to  barter  for  gold,  and  if  circumftan¬ 
ces  were  inviting,  to  fettle  a  colony  in  fome 
proper  ftation. 

Difcovers  New  Spain ,  Tabafco ,  Guaxaca ,  St.  Juan  de  Ulua. 

He  failed  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  on  the 
eighth  of  April  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
eighteen.  The  pilot  Alaminos  held  the  fame 
courfeas  in  the  former  voyage ;  but  the  violence 
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of  the  currents  carrying  the  fhips  to  the  foutb^ 
the  firft  land  which  they  made  was  the  iHand 
of  Cozumel,  (  3.  May  1518*  )  to  the  eaft  of 
Yucatan.  As  all  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the 
woods  and  mountains  at  the  approach  of  the 
Spaniards^  they  made  no  long  flay  there,  and, 
without  any  remarkable  occurence,  they  reach¬ 
ed  Potonchan  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
peninfula.  The  defire  of  avenging  their  coun¬ 
trymen  who  had  been  flain  there  j  concurred 
with  their  ideas  of  good  policy,  in  prompting 
them  to  land ,  that  they  might  chaflife  the  In^ 
dians  of  that  diftri6f  with  fuch  exemplary  ri¬ 
gour,  as  would  ftrike  terror  into  all  the  people 
around  them.  But  though  they  difembarked 
all  their  troops ,  and  carried  afliore  fome  field- 
pieces  ,  the  Indians  fought  with  fuch  courage, 
that  the  Spaniards  gained  the  viftory  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  ,  and  were  confirmed  in  their  opinion, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  would  prove 
more  formidable  enemies  than  any  they 
had  met  with  in  other  parts  of  America.  From 
Potonchan,  they  continued  their  voyage  to¬ 
wards  the  weft,  keeping  as  near  as  polfible  to 
the  fhore,  and  cafting  anchor  every  evening, 
from  dread  of  the  dangerous  accidents  to  which 
they  might  be  expofed  in  an  unknown  fea. 
During  the  day  ,  their  eyes  were  turned  con¬ 
tinually  towards  land,  with  a  mixture  of  fur- 
prife  and  wonder  at  the  beauty  of  the  country, 

as  well  as  the  novelty  of  the  objefts  which 

they 
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they  beheld.  Many  villages  were  fcattered 
along  the  coaft,  in  which  they  could  diftinguifh. 
houfes  of  ftone  that  appeared  white  and  lofty 
at  a  diftance.  In  the  warmth  of  their  admira¬ 
tion  ,  they  fancied  thefe  to  be  cities  adorned 
with  towers  and  pinnacles;  and  one  of  the  fol- 
diers  happening  to  remark  that  this  country 
refembled  Spain  in  its  appearance,  Grijalva, 
with  univerfal  applaufe,  called  it  New  Spain, 
the  name  which  ftill  diftinguifhes  this  exten- 
five  and  opulent  province  of  theSpanifh  empire 
in  America.  They  landed  (9Junei5i  8.)  in  a  river 
which  the  natives  called  Tabafco,  and  the  fame 
of  their  viftory  at  Potonchan  having  reach¬ 
ed  this  place,  the  cazique  not  only  received 
them  amicably,  but  bellowed  prefents  upoa 
them  of  fuch  value,  as  confirmed  the  high  ideas 
which  the  Spaniards  had  formed  with  refpeft 
to  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  the  country. 
Thefe  ideas  were  raifed  Hill  higher  by  what 
occurred  at  the  place  where  they  next  touched. 
This  was  confiderably  to  the  well  of  Tabafco,. 
in  the  province  fmce  known  by  the  name  of 
Guaxaca.  There  they  were  received  with  re- 
fpeft  paid  to  fuperior  beings.  The  people  per¬ 
fumed  them  as  they  landed  with  incenfe  of  gum 
copal ,  and  prefented  to  them  as  offerings  the 
choicell  delicacies  of  their  country.  They  were 
extremely  fond  of  trading  with  their  new  vifiU 
ants  5  and  in  fix  days  the  Spaniards  obtainedi 
ornaments  of  gold,  of  curious  workmanfhip,  to 
Robehtson.  Tom.  I.  X 
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the  value  of  fifteen  thoufand  pefos,  in  exchange 
for  European  toys  of  fmall  price.  The  two 
prifoners  whom  Cordova  had  brought  from  Yu¬ 
catan,  had  hitherto  ferved  as  interpreters;  but 
as  they  did  not  underftand  the  language  of  this 
country,  the  Spaniards  learned  from  tlie  nati¬ 
ves  by  figns,  that  they  were  fubjefts  of  a  great 
monarch  called  Montezuma ,  whofe  dominion 
extended  over  that  and  many  other  provinces* 
Leaving  this  place,  with  which  he  had  fo  much 
realbn  to  be  pleafed  ,  Grijalva  continued  his 
courfe  towards  the  weft.  He  landed  (  June 
19.  151S.)  on  a  fmall  ifland,  which  he  named 
the  Ifle  of  Sacrifices  ,  becaufe  there  the  Spa¬ 
niards  beheld,  for  the  firft  time,  the  liorrid 
fpedtacle  of  hum’an  viH:ims  ,  which  the  bar-^ 
barous  fuperftition  of  the  natives  ollered  to 
their  gods.  He  touched  at  another  fmall  ifland, 
which  he  called  St.  Juan  de  Ulua.  From  this, 
place  he  difpatched  Pedro  de  Alvarado  ,  one 
of  his  officers  ,  to  Velafquez,  with  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  the  important  difcoveries  which  he  had 
made,  and  with  all  the  treafure  that  he  had 
acquired  by  trafficking  with  the  natives.  After 
the  departure  of  Alvarado  ,  he  himfelf,  with 
the  remaining  veffels  ,  proceeded  along  the 
coaft  as  far  as  the  river  Panuco  ,  the  country 
ftill  appearing  to  be  well  peopled  ,  fertile  and 
opulent. 
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Reafons  for  not  leaving  a  colony  there. 

Several  of  Grijalva’s  officers  contended 
that  It  was  not  enough  to  have  difcovered  thofe 
delightful  regions,  or  to  have  performed,  at 
their  different  landing  places  ,  the  empty  cere¬ 
mony  of  taking  poffefllon  of  them  for  the  crown 
ofCaftile,  and  that  their  glory  was  incomplete, 
unlefs  they  planted  a  colony  in  fome  proper 
Ration ,  which  might  not  only  fecure  the  Spa- 
nifh  nation  a  footing  in  the  country,  but,  with 
the  leinforcements  which  they  were  certain  of 
receiving,  might  gradually  fubjeft  the  whole 
to  the  dominion  of  their  fovereign.  But  the 
fquadron  had  now  been  above  five  months  at 
fea  ;  the  greateft  part  of  theiu  provifions  was 
exhaufted,  and  what  remained  of  their  Rores 
fo  much  corrupted  by  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
as  to  be  almoR  unfit  for  ufe;  they  had  loR  fome 
men  by  death;  others  werefickly;  the  country 
was  crowded  with  people  who  feemed  to  be 
intelligent  as  well  as  brave  ;  and  they  were 
under  the  government  of  one  powerful  monarch, 
who  could  bring  them  to  aft  againR  their  in¬ 
vaders  with  united  force.  To  plant  a  colony 
under  fo  many  cifcumRances  of  difadvantage , 
appeared  a  fcheme  too  perilous  to  be  attempt¬ 
ed.  Grijalva,  though  poffeffed  both  of  ambition 
and  courage,  was  deRitute  of  the  fuperior  ta¬ 
lents  capable  of  forming  or  executing  fuch  a 
great  plan.  He  judged  it  more  prudent  to 
return  to  Cuba,  having  fulfilled  the  purpofe  of 

X  a 
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his  voyage,  and  accomplifhed  all  that  the  ar¬ 
mament  which  he  commanded  enabled  him  to 
perform.  He  returned  to  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  on 
the  twenty-fixth  of  October  ,  from  which  he 
bad  taken  his  departure  about  fix  months  be¬ 
fore.  e) 

Preparatiohs  for  another  expedition. 


This  was  the  longeft  is  well  as  the  molt 
fuccefsful  voyage  which  the  Spaniards  had 
hitherto  made  in  the  New  World.  They*  had 
difcovered  that  Yucatan  was  nor  an  ifland  as 
they  had  fuppofed,  but  part  of  the  great  con¬ 
tinent  of  America.  From  Potonchan  they  had 
purfued  their  coiirfe  for  many  hundred  miles 
along  a  coaft  formerly  unexplored,  ftretching 
at  firft  towards  the  weft,  and  then  turning  to 
the  north  ;  all  the  country  which  they  had 
difcovered  appeared  to  be  no  lefs  valuable  than 
extenfive.  As  foon  as  Alvarado  reached  Cuba, 
Velafquez  ,  tranfported  with  fuccefs  fo  far 
beyond  his  moft  fanguine  expeftations,  imme¬ 
diately  difpatched  a  perfon  of  confidence  to  carry 
this  important  intelligence  to  Spain ,  to  exhibit 
the  rich  produ6lions  of  the  countries  which  had 
been  difcovered  by  his  means,  and  to  folicit 
fuch  an  increafe  of  authority  as  might  enable 
and  encourage  him  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of 


e)  Herrera,  dec,  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  l,  2,  9» 
c.  8.  17.  Oviedo  Hift.  lib.  xvii.  c. 

e.  49. 


10.  Bernal  Diaz> 
9.  20.  Gomara  , 
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them.  Without  waiting  for  the  return  of  his 
melTenger,  or  for  the  arrival  of  Grijalva,  of 
whom  he  was  become  fo  jealous  or  dillruftfui 
that  he  refolved  no  longer  to  employ  him,  he 
began  to  prepare  fuch  a  powerful  armament,  as 
might  proven  equal  to  an  enterprife  of  fo  much 
danger  and  importance. 

But  as  the  expedition  upon  which  Velaf- 
quez  was  now  intent,  terminated  in  conquefts 
of  greater  moment  than  what  the  Spaniards  had 
hitherto  achieved  ,  and  led  them  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  a  people  ,  who  ,  if  compared  with 
fach  of  the  Americans  as  were  then  known, 
may  be  confidered  as^  highly  civilized  ;  it  is 
proper  to  paufe  before  vye  proceed  to  the  hiftory 
of  events  extremely  different  from  thofe  which 
we  have  already  related,  in  order  to  take  a 
view  of  the  ftate  of  the  New  V/orld  when  firff 
difcovered  ,  and  to  contemplate  the  policy  and 
manners  of  the  rude  uncultivated  tribes,  that 
occupied  all  the  parts  of  it,  with  which  the 
Spaniards  were  at  this  time  acquainted. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Note  I.  p.  9. 


T 

i  yre  was  fituated  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the 
Arabian  Gulf  or  Red  Sea,  as  made  it  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  convey  commodities  from  thence  to^ 
that  city  by  land- carriage.  This  induced  the 
Phenicians  to  render  themfelves  mailers  of 
Rhinocrura,  or  Rhinocolura ,  the  neareft  porU 
in  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea.  They' 
landed  the  cargoes  which  they  purchafed  in 
Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and  India  at  Elath ,  the 
fafeft  harbour  in  the  Red  Sea  towards  the  north. 
Thence  they  were  carried  by  land  to  Rhinoco¬ 
lura,  the  diHance  not  being  very  confiderable ; 
and  being  refhipped  in  that  port,  were  tranf- 
ported  to  Tyre,  and  diflributed  over  the  world. 
Strabon.  Geogr.  Edit.  Cafaub.  lib.  xvi.  p. 
J128.  Diodor.  Sicul.  Biblioth.  Hillor.  Edit. 
Wedelingi,  lib.  i.  p.  70. 

Note  II.  p.  13.  ^ 

The  Periplus  Hannonis  is  the  only  anthen- 
tick  monument  of  the  Carthaginian  fklll  in  naval 
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afTairs,  and  one  of  the  inoft  curious  fragments 
tranfmitted  to  us  by  antiquity.  The  learned 
and  induflrious  Mr.  Dodwell,  in  a  differtatioii 
prefixed  to  thePeriplus  ofHanno,  in  the  edition 
of  the  Minor  Geographers  publifhed  at  Oxford, 
endeavours  to  prove  that  this  is  a  fpurious  work, 
the  compofition  of  fome  Greek,  who  alTumed 
Hanno’s  name.  But  M.  de  Montefquieu ,  in  his 
I’Efprit  des  Loix,  liv.  xxi.  c.  g.  and  M.  de 
Bougainville,  in  a  differtation  publifhed  tom. 
xxvi.  of  theMemoires  de  FAcademie  des  Infcrip- 
tions  ,  &c.  have  eftablifhed  its  authenticity  by 
arguments  which  to  me  appear  unanfwerable. 
Ramufio  has  accompanied  his  tranflation  of  this  * 
curious  voyage  with  a  diHertation  tending  to 
illuftrate  it.  Racolte  de  Viaggi,  vol.  i.  p.  112. 
M.  de  Bougainville  has ,  with  great  learning 
and  ability,  treated  the  fame  fubjefts.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  Hanno,  according  to  the  mode  of 
ancient  navigation,  undertook  this  voyage  in 
fmall  veffels,  fo  conftrufted  that  he  could  keep 
clofe  in  with  the  coaft.  He  failed  from  Gades 
to  the  ifland  of  Cerne  in  twelve  days.  This  is 
probably  what  is  known  to  the  moderns  by  the 
name  of  the  Ifle  of  Arguim.  It- became  the 
chief  Ration  of  the  Carthaginians  on  that  coaft; 
and  M.  de  Bougainville  contends,  that  the  cif- 
terns  found  there  are  monuments  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginian  power  and  ingenuity.  Proceeding 
from  Cerne,  and  Rill  following  the  winding  of 
the  coaft,  he  arrived,  in  feventeen  days,  at  a 
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promontory  which  he  called  the  Weft  Horn  , 
probably  Cape  Palmas.  From  this  he.  advanced 
to  another  promontory,  which  he  named  the 
South  Horn,  and  which  is  manifeftly  Cape  de 
Tres  Puntas,  about  live  degrees  north  of  the 
line.  All  the  circumftances  contained  in  the 
fhort  abftraft  of  his  journal,  which  is  handed 
down  tons,  concerning  the  appearance  and  ftate 
of  the  countries  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  are  con¬ 
firmed  and  illuftrated  by  a  comparifon  w'ith  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  modern  navigators,  .Even  thofe  circum¬ 
ftances,  which,  from  their  feeming  improbability, 
have  been  produced  to  invalidate  the  credibility 
of  his  relation,  tend  to  confirm  it.  He  obfer- 
ves,  that  in  the  country  to  the  fouth  ofCerne, 
a  profound  ftlence  reigned  through  the  day;  but 
during  the  night,  innumerable  fires  were  kindl¬ 
ed  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers;  and  the  air 
refounded  with  the  noife  of  pipes  and  drums, 
and  cries  of  joy.  The  fame  thing,  as  Ramufio 
obferves,  ftill  takes  place.  The  exceftive  heat 
obliges  the  negroes  to  take  fhelter  in  the  woods, 
or  in  their  houfes,  during  the  day.  As  foon 
as  the  fun  fets,  they  fally  out,  and  by  torch¬ 
light  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  mufick  and  dancing, 
in  which  they  fpend  the  night.  Ramuf.  1.1^3. 
F.  In  another  place,  he  mentions  the  fea  as 
burning  with  torrents  of  fire.  What  occurred 
to  M.  Adanfon,  on  the  fame  coaft,  may  e.x- 
plain  this.  „  As  fpon,  “  fays  he,  „  as  the 
fun  dipped  beneath  the  horizon,  and  night  over- 
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fpread  the  earth  with  darknefs,  the  fea  lent  us 
its  friendly  light.  While  the  prow  of  our  vef- 
fel  plouhgcd  the  foaming  furges ,  it  feemed  to 
fet  them  all  on  fire.  Thus  we  failed  in  a  lu-* 
ininous  inclofure,  which  furrounded  us  like  a 
large  circle  of  rays,  from  whence  darted  in  the 
wake  of  the  fhip  a  longftream  of  light.  ‘‘  Voy. 
to  Senegal,  p.  176. 

Note  III.  p.  14. 

Long  after  the  navigation  of  the  Phenicians 
and  of  Eudoxus  round  Africa,  Polybius,  the 
moft  intelligent  and  bed:  informed  hifiorian  of 
antiquity,  affirms,  that  it  was  not  known ,  in 
his  time  ,  whether  Africa  was  a  continued  con¬ 
tinent  ftretching  to  the  fouth ,  or  whether  it 
was  encompaffed  by  the  fea.  Polybii  Hift.  lib. 
iii.  Pliny  the  naturalih  afferts,  that  there  can 
be  no  communication  between  the  fouth ern  and 
northern  temperate  zones.  Plinii  Hift.  Natur. 
Edit,  in  ufum  Delph.  4to.  lib.  ii.  c.  68.  If 
they  had  given  full  credit  to  the  accounts  of 
thofe  voyages,  the  former  could  not  have  enter¬ 
tained  fuch  a  doubt,  the  latter  could  not  have  / 
delivered  fuch  an  opinion.  Strabo  mentions 
the  voyage  of  Eudoxus  ,  but  treats  it  as  a 
fabulous  tale;  lib.  ii.  p.  155*  and,  according 
to  his  account  of  it,  no  other  judgment  can  be 
formed  with  refpeft  to  it.  Strabo  feems  not  to 
have  known  any  thing  with  certainty  concern- 
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ing  the  form  and  Rate  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Africa.  Geogr.  lib.  xvii.  p.  1180.  Ptolem}^, 
the  moft  inquifitive  and  learned  of  all  the  anci¬ 
ent  geographers  ,  was  equally  '  unacquainted 
with  any  part  of  Africa  fituated  a  few  degrees 
beyond  the  equinoftial  line;  for  he  fuppofes 
that  this  great  continent  was  no!  furrounded 
by  the  fea ,  but  that  it  ftretched ,  without  in¬ 
terruption,  towards  the  fouth  pole:  and  he  fo 
far  niiftakes  its  true  figure,  that  he  deferibes 
the  continent  as  becoming  broader  and  broader 
as  it  advances  towards  the  fouth.  Ptolemaei 
Geogr.  lib.  iv.  c.  p.  Brietii  I^arallela  Geogi% 
veteris  et  novae,  p.  86. 

Note  IV.  p*  21. 

A  faft  ,  recorded  by  Strabo  ^  affords  a 
very  ffrong  and  finguiar  proof  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  ancients  with  refpeft  to  the  fituation 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  earth.  When 
Alexander  marched  along  the  banks  of  the 
Hydafpes  and  Acefine  ,  two  of  the  rivers 
which  fall  into  the  Indus,  he  obferved  that 
there  Were  many  crocodiles  in  thofe  rivers, 
and  that  the  country  produced  beans  of  the 
fame  fpecies  with  thofe  which  were  common 
in  Eg^^pt.  From  thefe  circumftances ,  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  had  difeovered  the  fource  of  the 
Nile,  and  prepared  a  fleet  to  fail  down  the 
Hydafpes  to  Egypt.  Strab.  Geogr.  lib,  xv.  p. 
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1020.  This  amazitig  error  did  not  arife  from 
any  ignorance  of  geography  peculiar  to  that 
irtonarcli ;  for  we  are  informed  by  Strabo^  that 
Alexander  applied  with  particular  attention  in 
order  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  this  fcience, 
and  had  accurate  maps  or  defcriptions  of  the 
countries  through  which  he  marched.  Lib.  ii. 
p.  120.  But^  in  his  age,  the  knowledge  of 
the  Greeks  did  not  extend  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Mediterranean^ 

Note  V.  p.  22* 

As  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  fea  is  re- 
markbly  great  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Indus, 
this  would  render  the  phenomenon  more  for¬ 
midable  to  the  Greeks.  Varen.  Geogr.  voL 
i.  p.  25  T. 

Note  Vi.  p.  25.  i 

it  is  probable  that  the  ancients  were  feldom 
induced  to  advance  fo  far,  either  by  motives 
of  cLiriofitv,  or  views  of  commercial  advan- 
tage.  In  confequence  of  this,  their  idea  con¬ 
cerning  the  pofition  of  that  great  river  was 
very  erroneous.  Ptolemy  places  that  branch 
of  the  Ganges  which  he  diflinguifhes  by  the 
name  of  the  Great  Mouth  ,  in  the  hundred  and 
forty-flxth  degree  of  longitude  from  his  flrll 
meridian  in  the  Fortunate  Iflands*  But  its 
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true  longitude,  computed  from  that  meridian, 
U  now  determined  by  aftronomical  obfervations 
to  be  only  a  hundred  and  five  degrees.  A  geo¬ 
grapher  i'o  eminent  muft  have  been  betrayed 
nito^  an  error  of  this  magnitude  by  the  imper- 
feftion  of  the  information  which  he  had  receiv¬ 
ed  concerning  thofe  diftant  regions-,  and  this 
affords  a  ftriking  proof  of  the  intercourfe  with 
them  being  extremely  rare.  With  refpeft  to 
the  countries  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  his 
intelligence  was  Hill  more  defeftive,  and  his 
errors  more  enormous.  I  fhall  have  occafion 
to  obferve  in  another  place  ,  that  he  has  placed 
the  country  of  the  Seres,  or  China,  no  lefs  than 
lixty  degrees  farther  eafl  than  its  true  pofition, 
IVI.  dAnville,  one  of  the  moft  learned  and  in¬ 
telligent  of  the  modern  geographers,  has  fet 
this  matter  in  clear  light,  in  two  diflertations 
publilhed  in  Mem,  de  LAcadem.  des  lufcriot 
&c.  tom.  xx.xii.  p.  5-3.  604. 


Notk  VII.  p.  27. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  difco-veries  of 
the  ancients  were  made  chiefly  by  land;  thole 
of  tlie  moderns  are  carried  on  chiefly  by  fea 
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thofe  of  Mithridates  king  of.Pontus  the  North. 
Lib.  i.  p.  2;6.  When  difcovery  is  carried  on 
by  land  alone,  its  progrefs  mull;  be  flow,  and 
its  operations  confined.  When  it  is  carried  on 
only  by  fea,  its  fphere  may  be  more  extenlive, 
and  its  advances  more  rapid ;  but  it  labours 
under  peculiar  defefts.  Though  it  may  make 
known  the  pofition  of  different  countries ,  and 
afcertain  their  boundaries  as  far  as  thefe  are 
determined  by  the  ocean  ,  it  leaves  us  in  ignor¬ 
ance  with  refpeft  to  their  interior  Rate.  Above 
two  centuries  and  a  half  have  elapfed  fince  the 
Europeans  failed  round  the  fouthern  promontory 
of  Africa,  and  have  traded  in  moft  of  its  ports; 
but,  inaconliderable  part  of  that  great  continent, 
-they  have  done  little  more  than  furveyitscoafts, 
and  mark  its  capes  and  harbours;  its  interior 
regions  are  in  a  great  meafure  unknown.  The 
ancients,  who  had  a  very  imperfeft  knowledge 
of  its  coafts,  except  where  they  are  wafhed  by 
the  Mediterranean  or  Red  Sea,  were  accuftom- 
ed  to  penetrate  into  its  inland  province.s,  and, 
if  we  may  rely  on  the  teftimony  of  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus  Siculus,  had  explored  many  parts 
of  it  now  altogether  unknown.  Unlefs  both 
modes  of  difcovery  be  united ,  the  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  earth  muft  remain  incomplete 
r\r!d  inaccurate. 


Note 
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Note  VIII.  p.  31. 

The  notion  of  the  ancients  concerning  fach 
an  excefllve  degree  of  heat  in  the  torrid  zone, 
as  rendered  it  uninhabitable  ,  and  their  per- 
lifting  in  this  error  long  after  they  began  to 
have  fome  commercial  intercourfe  with  feveral 
parts  of  India  lying  within  the  tropicks,  mufl 
appeal  fo  lingular  and  abfurd ,  that  it  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  fome  of  my  readers  to  pro¬ 
duce  evidence  of  their  bolding  this  opinion  , 
and  to  account  for  the  apparent  inconfiftence  of 
their  theory  with  their  experience.  Cicero, 
who  had  bellowed  attention  upon  every  part 
of  philofophy  known  to  the  ancients  ,  feems 
to  have  believed  that  the  torrid  zone  was  unin¬ 
habitable  ,  and  ,  of  confe(^uence  ,  that  there 
could  be  no  intercourfe  between  the  northern 
and  fouthern  temperate  zones.  He  introduce^ 
Africanus  thus  addreffing  the  younger  Scipio  : 
,,  You  fee  this  earth  encompafled  ,  and  as  it 
were  bound  in  by  certain  zones  ,  of  which 
two,  at  the  greateft  dillance  from  each  other, 
and  fullaining  the  oppoflte  poles  of  heaven  , 
are  frozen  with  perpetual  cold  ;  the  middle 
one,  and  the  largell  of  all,  is  burnt  with  the 
heat  or  the  fun  ;  two  are  habitable,  the  people 
in  the  fouthern  one  are  antipodes  to  us,  with 
whom  we  have  no  conneftion.  Somnium 
Scipionis,  c.  6.  Geminus  ,  a  Greek  philofo- 
pher,  contemporary  with  Cicero,  delivers  the 
Robertson.  Tom.  1.  Y 
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fame  doftrine,  not  in  a  popular  work,  but  in 
bis  'EiO^ccy'uyi^  eig  (fcciyoy.^^x ,  a  treatife  purely 
fcici.ti  .ck.  ,,  Whtii  we  Ipeak,  fays  he,  ,,  of 
the  fou  hern  temperate  zone,  and  its  inhabit¬ 
ants  ,  and  concerning  thofe  who  are  called 
antipodes,  it  mufl  be  always  underftood  ,  that 
we  have  no  certain  knowledge  or  information 
concerning  the  fouthern  temperate  zone ,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  inhabited  or  not.  But  from  the 
fpherical  figure  of  the  earth  ,  and  the  courfe 
which  the  fun  holds  between  the  tropicks,  w^e 
conclude  that  there  is  another  zone,  fituated 
to  the  fouth,  which  enjoys  the  fame  degree  of 
temperature  wuth  the  northern  one  which  we 
inhabit.  Cap.  xiii.  p.  31.  ap.  Petavii  Opus 
de  Doftr.  Temp,  in  quo  Uranologium  five  Syfle- 
mata  var.  Auftorum.  Amfl,  1705.  vol.  iii.  The 
opinion  of  Pliny  the  naturalift,  with  refpeft  to 
both  thefe  points,  was  the  fame :  „  There  are 
five  divifions  of  the  earth  ,  which  are  called 
zones.  All  that  portion  which  lies  near  to  the 
two  oppofite  poles  is  oppreffed  with  vehement 
cold  ,  and  eternal  froft.  There,  unbleil  with 
the  afpeft  of  milder  ftars,  perpetual  darknefs 
reigns,  or  at  the  utmofl  a  feeble  light  reflefted 
from  furrounding  fnows.  The  middle  of  the 
earth  ,  in  which  is  the  orbit  of  the  fun  ,  is 
fcorched  and  burnt  up  with  flames  and  fiery 
vapour.  Between  thefe  torrid  and  frozen  dif- 
tridls  lie  two  other  portions  of  the  earth,  which 
are  temperate 5  but,  on  account  of  the  burning 
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region  interpofed  ,  there  can  be  no  communica¬ 
tion  between  them.  Thus  tleaven  has  deprived 
us  of  three  parts  of  the  earth.  Lib.  ii.  c.  68, 
Strabo  delivers  his  opinion  to  the  fame  effeft, 
in  terms  no  lefs  explicit:  ,,  The  portion  of  the 
earth  which  lies  near  the  equator,  in  the  torrid 
zone,  is  rendered  uninhabitable  by  heat,  Lib. 
ii.  p.  154.  To  thefe  I  might  add  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  many  other  refpeftable  philofophers  and 
hiftorians  of  antiquity. 

In  order  to  explain  the  fenfe  in  which  this 
doftrine  was  generally  received,  we  may  ob- 
ferve  ,  that  Parmenides  ,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Strabo ,  was  the  firft  who  divided  the  earth 
into  live  zones,  and  he  extended  the  limits  of 
the  zone  which  he  fnppofed  to  be  uninhabitable 
on  account  of  heat,  beyond  the  tropicks.  Arif- 
totle,  as  we  learn  likewife  from  Strabo,  fixed, 
the  boundaries  of  the  different  zones  in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  are  defined  by  modern 
geographers.  But  the  progrefs  of  difeovery  hav- 
ing  giadually  demonftrated  that  feveral  regions 
of  the  earth  which  lay  within  the  tropicks  were 
not  only  habitable  ,  but  populous  and  fertile , 
this  induced  later  geographers  to  circumferibe 
the  limits  of  the  torrid  zone.  It  is  not  eafy  to 
afeertain  with  precifion  the  boundaries  which 
they  allotted  to  it.  From  a  paflage  in  Strabo, 
who,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  author  of 
antiquity  from  whom  we  receive  any  hint  con¬ 
cerning  this  fubject,  I  fhould  conjefture,  that 

Y  - 
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thofe  who  calculated  according  to  the  meafure- 
tnent  of  the  earth  by  Eratofthenes  ,  fuppofed 
the  torrid  zone  to  comprehend  near  fixteen  de¬ 
grees  ,  about  eight  on  each  fide  of  the  equator; 
whereas  fuch  as  followed  the  computation  of 
Pofidonius  allotted  about  twenty-four  degrees, 
or  fomewhat  more  than  twelve  degrees  on  each 
fide  of  the  equator  to  the  torrid  zone ,  Strabo 
lib.  ii.  p.  15 1.  According  to  the  former  opinion, 
about  two  thirds  of  that  portion  of  the  earth 
which  lies  between  the  tropicks  was  confidered 
as  habitable;  according  to  the  latter,  about  one 
half  of  it.  With  this  reftriftion,  the  doftrine 
of  the  ancients  concerning  the  torrid  zone  ap¬ 
pears  lefs  abfurd  ;  and  we  can  conceive  the 
reafon  of  their  afferting  this  zone  to  be  unin¬ 
habitable,  even  after  they  had  opened  a  com¬ 
munication  with  feveral  places  within  the  tro¬ 
picks.  When  men  of  fcience  fpoke  of  the  torrid 
zone,  they  confidered  it  as  it  was  limited  by 
the  definition  of  geographers  to  fixteen,  or  at 
the  utmofi:  to  twenty -four  degrees  ;  and  as 
they  knew  almoft  nothing  of  the  countries 
nearer  to  the  equator,  they  might  ftill  fuppofe 
them  to  be  uninhabitable.  In  loofe  and  popular 
difcourfe,  the  name  of  the  torrid  zone  continu¬ 
ed  to  be  given  to  all  that  portion  of  the  earth 
which  lies  within  the  tropicks.  Cicero  feems 
to  have  been  unacquainted  with  thofe  ideas  of 
the  later  geographers,  and  adhering  to  the  di- 
vifion  of  Parmenides ,  defcribes  the  torrid  zone 
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as  the  largeft  of  the  five.  Some  of  the  ancients 
rejefted  the  notion  concerning  the  intolerable 
heat  of  the  torrid  zone  as  a  popular  error.  This, 
we  are  told  by  Plutarch,  was  the  fentiment  of 
Pythagoras,  and  we  learn  from  Strabo,  that 
Eratofthenes  and  Polybius  had  adopted  the  fame 
opinion,  lib,  ii.  154.  Ptolemy  Teems  to  have 
paid  no  regard  to  the  ancient  doftrine  and  opu 
nions  concerning  the  torrid  zone. 

Note  IX.  p.  55. 

The  court  of  inquilition  j  which  effectually 
checks  a  fpirit  of  liberal  inquiry,  and  of  literary 
improvement,  wherever  it  is  eftablifhed,  was 
firft  introduced  into  Portugal  by  John  HI.  who 
^began  his  reign  A.  D.  1531. 

Note  X.  p.  65. 

An  inftance  of  this  is  related  by  Hackluyt, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Portuguefe  hiftorian 
Garcia  de  Refende.  Some  Englifh  merchants 
having  refolved  to  open  a  trade  with  the  coaft 
of  Guinea,  John  II.  of  Portugal  difpatched  am- 
bafiadors  to  Edward  IV. ,  in  order  to  lay  before 
him  the  right  with  he  had  acquired  by  the 
Pope’s  bull  to  the  dominion  of  that  country, 
and  to  requeft  of  him  to  prohibit  his  fubjefts  to 
profecute  their  intended  voyage.  Edward  was 
fo  much  fatisfied  with  the  exclufive  title  of  the 
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Portuguefe,  that  he  iiTaed  his  orders  in  the 
terms  which  they  dehred.  Hackluyt,  Navi¬ 
gations,  Voyages,  andTrafficks  of  theEngliCb', 
voL  ii.  part  H.  p.  2. 

t 

Note  XL  p.  77. 

The  time  of  Columbus’s  birth  may  be  nearly 
afcertained  by  the  following  circumftances.  It 
appears  from  the  fragment  of  a  letter,  addrelfed 
by  him  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  ,  A.  D.  1501^ 
that  he  had  ,  at  that  time ,  been  engaged  forty 
years  in  a  feafaring  life.  In  another  letter ^ 
he  informs  them,  that  he  went  to  fea  at  the 
age  of  fourteen ;  from  thofe  fafts  it  follows , 
that  he  was  born  A.  D.  1447-  Chrift. 

Columbus  by  his  fon  Don  Ferdinand.  Church¬ 
ill’s  Collection  ofVoyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  4B4?  4^5* 


Note  XII.  p.  85* 

The  fpherical  figare  of  the  earth  was  known 
to  the  ancient  geographers.  They  invented 
the  method  ,  ftill  in  ufe,  of  computing  the 
longitude  of  •  different  places.  According  to 
their  doftrine,  the  equator,  or  imaginary  line 
which  encompafles  the  earth,  contained  three v 
hundred  and  ffxty  degrees;  thefe  they  divided 
into  twenty-four  parts,  or  hours,  each  equal, 
to  fifteen  degrees.  The  country  of  the  Seres  j 
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or  Si'nre,  being  the  fartheft  part  of  India  known 
to  the  ancients  ,  was  fuppofed  ,  by  Marinas 
Tyrius  the  moft  eminent  of  the  ancient  geogra¬ 
phers  before  Ptolemy,  to  be  fifteen  hours,  or 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  degrees  to  the 
eafi  of  the  firfi:  meridian ,  pafTing  through  the 
Fortunate  Iflands*  Ptolemael  Geogr.  lib.  i.c.ir. 
If  this  fuppofition  was  well-founded  the  country 
of  the  S  eres,  or  China,  was  only  nine  hours, 
or  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  degrees  weft 
from  the  Fortunate  or  Canary  Ifiands  ;  and  the 
navigation ,  in  that  direftion  ,  was  much  fborter 
than  by  the  courfe  which  the  Portuguefe  were 
purfuing.  Marco  Polo,  in  his  travels,  had  de- 
fcribed  countries,  particularly  the  ifland  of  Ci- 
pagno  or  Zipangri,  fuppofed  to  be  Japan,  con- 
fiderably  to  the  eaft  of  any  part  of  Afia  known 
to  the  ancients.  Marcus  Paulus  de  Region. 
Oriental,  lib.  ii.  c.  70.  lib.  iii.  c.  2.  Of  courfe, 
this  country ,  as  it  extended  further  to  the  eaft, 
was  ftill  nearer  to  the  Canary  Ifiands.  The 
conclufions  of  Columbus,  though  drawn  from 
inaccurate  obfervations ,  were  juft.  If  the  fup- 
pofitlons  of  Marinus  had  been  well  founded, 
and  if  the  countries,  which  Marco  Polo  vifited, 
had  been  fituated  to  the  eaft  of  thofe  whofe  lon¬ 
gitude  Marinus  has  afcertained,  the  proper  and 
neareft  courfe  to  the  Eaft  Indies  mufthave  been 
to  fleer  direftly  weft.  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib. 
i.  c.  2.  A  more  extenfive  knowledge  of  the 
globe  has  now  difcovered  the  great  error  of 
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Marinus,  in  fuppofing  China  to  be  fifteen  hours^ 
or  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  degrees  eall 
from  the  Canary  Iflands  ,  and  that  even  Ptolemy 
was  mifiaken,  when  he  reduced  the  longitude 
of  China  to  twelve  hours,  or  one  hundred  and 
eighty  degrees.  The  longitude  of  the  weftern 
frontier  of  that  vaft  empire  is  feven  hours,  or 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  degrees  from  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  the  Canary  Iflands.  But  Columbus  fol¬ 
lowed  the  light  which  his  age  afforded,  and 
relied  upon  the  authority  of  writers,  who  were, 
at  that  time,  regarded  as  the  inftruftors  and 
guides  of  mankind  in  the  fcience  of  geography. 

Note  XIIL  p.  113. 

As  the  Portuguefe ,  in  making  their  dif- 
coveries ,  did.  not  depart  far  from  the  coafi  of 
Africa,  they  concluded  that  birds,  whofe  flight 
the  obferved  with. great  attention,  did  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  any  confiderable  diftance  from  land.  In 
the  infancy  of  navigation,  it  was  not  known, 
that  birds  often  ftretch  their  flight  to  an  immenfe 
diftance  from  any  fhore.  In  failing  towards 
the  Weft-Indian  iflands,  birds  are  often  feen 
at  the  diftance  of  two  hundred  leagues  from 
the  neareft  coaft.  Sloan’s  Nat.  Hift.  of  Jamaica, 
vol.  i.  p.  30.  Catefby  faw  an  owl  at  fea,  when 
the  fhip ,  was  fix  hundred  leagues  diftant  from 
land.  Nat.  Hift.  of  Carolina,  pref.  p.  7.  Hift. 
Naturelle  de  M.  Buffon,  tom.  xvi.  p.  3a.  From 
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winch  it  appears,  that  this  indication  of  land, 
on  which  Columbus  feems  to  have  relied  with 
feme  confidence,  was  extremely  uncertain.  This 
obfervation  is  confirmed  by  Captain  Cook ,  the 
moft  extenfive  and  experienced  navigator  of  any 
age  or  nation.  „  No  one  yet  knows  (fays  he) 
to  what  diflance  any  of  the  oceanick  birds  go  to 
fea ;  *  for  my  own  part,  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  one  in  the  whole  tribe  that  can  be 
relied  on  in  pointing  out  the  vicinity  of  land.^‘ 
Voyage  towards  the  South  Pole,  vol.  i.  p.  275. 

Note  XIV.  p.  126. 

In  a  letter  of  the  admiral’s  to  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabella,  he  defcrlbes  one  of  the  harbours 
in  Cuba,  with  all  the  enthufiafiick  admiration 
of  a  difeoverer.  —  ,,  I  difeovered  a  river  which 
a  galley  might  eafily  enter;  the  beauty  of  it 
induced  me  to  found,  and  I  found  from  five  to 
eight  fathoms  of  water.  Having  proceeded  a 
confiderable  way  up  the  river,  every  thing  in¬ 
vited  me  to  fettle  there.  The  beauty  of  the 
river,  the  clearnefs  of  the  water,  through  which 
I  could  fee  the  fandy  bottom,  the  multitude  of 
palm-trees  of  different  kinds,  the  tallefl  andfineft 
I  had  feen,  and  an  infinite  number  of  other  large 
and  flourifhing  trees,  the  birds,  and  the  ver¬ 
dure  of  the  plains,  are  fo  wonderfully  beauti¬ 
ful,  that  this  country  excels  all  others  as  far  as 
the  day  furpaffes  the  night  in  brightnefs  and 
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Iplendour,  fo  that  I  often  faid ,  that  it  would 
be  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  give  your  high- 
iieiTes  a  full  account  of  it,  for  neither  my  ton¬ 
gue  nor  my  pen  could' come  up  to  the  truth; 
and  indeed  I  am  fo  much  amazed  at  the  fight 
of  fuch  beauty,  that  I  know  not  how  to  de- 
fcribe  it,^‘  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  30. 

Note  XV.  p.  132.. 

The  account  which  Columbus  gives  of  the 
humanity  and  orderly  behaviour  of  the  natives 
on  this  occafion  is  very  llrlking.  „The  king 
(fays  he,  in  a  letter  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella) 
having  been  informed  of  our  misfortune,  ex- 
prelTed  great  grief  for  our  lofs,  and  immedia¬ 
tely  fent  aboard  all  the  people  in  the  place  in 
many  large  canoes  ;  we  foon  unloaded  the  fhip 
of  every  thing  that  was  upon  deck,  as  the  king 
gave  us  great  affiftance:  he  himfelf,  with  his 
brothers  and  relations ,  took  all  polTible  care 
that  every  thing  fhould  be  properly  done  both 
aboard  and  on  fhore.  And,  from  time  to  time,, 
he  fent  fome  of  his  relations  weeping,  to  beg 
of  me  not  to  be  dejefted,  for  he  would  give  me 
all  that  he  had.  I  can  affure'  your  highnefes, 
that  fo  much  care  would  not  have  been  taken 
in  fecuring  our  effefts  in  any  part  of  Spain  ,  as 
all  our  property  was  put  together  in  one  place 
near  his  palace,  until  the  houfes  which  he 
wanted  to  prepare  for  the  cuftody  of  it,  were 
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emptied.  immediately  placed  a  guard  of 

armed  men,  who  watched  during  the  whole 
night,  and  thofe  on  fhore  lamented  as  if  they 
had  been  much  interefted  inourlofs.  The  people 
are  fo  affeftionate,  fo  traftable ,  and  fo  peace¬ 
able,  that  I  fwear  to  your  highneffes,  that 
there  is  not  a  better  race  of  men,  nor  abetter 
country  in  the  world.  They  love  their  neigh¬ 
bour  as  themfelves;  their  converfation  is  the 
fweeteft  and  mildeft  in  the  world,  cheerful, 
and  always  accompanied  with  a  fmile.  And 
although  it  is  true  that  they  go  naked,  yet 
your  highneffes  may  be  affured  that  they  have 
many  very  commendable  cuffoms;  the  king  is 
ferved  with  great  Rate,  and  bis  behaviour  is 
fo  decent,  that  it  is  pleafant  to  fee  him,  as 
it  is  likewife  to  obferve  the  wonderful  memory 
which  thefe  people  have,  and  their  defire  of 
knowing  every  thing,  which  leads  them  to  in¬ 
quire  into  its  caufes  and  effefts.  Life  of 
Columbus,  c.  32.  It  is  probable  that  the  Spa¬ 
niards  were  indebted  for  this  officious  atten¬ 
tion,  to  the  opinion  which  the  Indians  enter¬ 
tained  of  them  as  a  fuperior  order  of  beings. 


Note  XVI.p.  140. 

Every  monument  of  fuch  a  man  as  Co¬ 
lumbus  is  valuable.  A  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  defcribing  what 
paffed  on  this  occalion,  exhibits  a  moft  ftriking 
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picture  of  his  intrepidity,  his  humanity,  his 
prudence,  his  publick  fpirit,  and  courtly  addrefs. 
,,T  would  have  been  lefs  concerned  for  this  mis¬ 
fortune,  had  I  alone  been  in  danger,  both  be- 
caufe  my  life  is  a  debt  that  I  owe  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Creator,  and  becaufe  I  have  at  other 
times  been  expofed  to  the  moft  imminent  hazard. 
But  what  gave  me  infinite  grief  and  vexation 
was,  that  after  it  had  pleafed  our  Lord  to  give 
me  faith  to  undertake  this  enterprize,  in  which 
I  had  now  been  fo  fuccefsful,  that  my  op¬ 
ponents  would  have  been  convinced,  and  the 
glory  of  your  highneffes,  and  the  extent  of 
your  territory  increafed  by  me;  it  fhould  pleafe 
the  Divine  Majefty  to  ftop  all  by  my  death. 
All  this  would  have  been  more  tolerable,  had 
it  not  been  attended  with  the  lofs  of  thofe  men 
whom  I  had  carried  with  me,  upon  promife  of 
the  greatell  profperity,  who  feeing  themfelves 
in  fuch  diftrefs  ,  curfed  not  only  their  coming 
along  with  me,  but  that  fear  and  awe  of  me, 
which  prevented  them  from  returning  as  they 
often  had  refolved  to  have  done.  But  befides 
all  this,  my  forrow  was  greatly  increafed,  by 
recollefting  that  I  had  left  my  two  fons  at 
fchool  at  Cordova,  deftitute  of  friends,  in 
a  foreign  country,  when  it  could  not  in  all 
probability  be  known  that  I  had  done  fuch  fer- 
vices  as  might  induce  your  highniffes  to  remem¬ 
ber  them.  And  though  I  comforted  .myfelf 
with  the  faith  that  our  Lord  would  not  permit 
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that,  which  tended  fo  inucJi  to  the  glory  of 
his  church  ,  and  which  I  had  brought  about 
with  fo  much  trouble,  to  remain  imperfect, 
yet  I  confidered  that,  on  account  of  my  fins, 
it  was  his  will  to  deprive  me  of  that  glory, 
which  I  might  have  attained  in  this  world. 
While  in  this  confufed  Rate,  I  thought  on  the 
good  fortune  which  aecompanies  your  high- 
neffes,  and  imagined,  that  although  I  fhould 
perifh ,  and  the  vellel  be  loft,  it  was  pofllble 
that  you  might  fomehow  come  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  my  voyage,  and  the  fuccefs  with 
which  it  was  attended.  For  that  reafon  I  wrote 
upon  parchment  with  the  brevity  which  the  ft- 
tuation  required,  that  I  had  difcovered  the  lands 
which  I  promifed,  in  how ‘many  days  I  had 
done  it,  and  what  courfe  I  had  followed.  I 
mentioned  the  goodnefs  of  the  country,  the 
charaaer  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  you'i'high- 

neffes  fubjeas  were  left  in  poffeffion  of  all 
that  I  had  difcovered.  Having  fealed  this  writ¬ 
ing  ,  I  addrefied  it  to  your  highneffes ,  and  pro¬ 
mifed  a  thoufand  ducats  to  any  perfon  who 
fhould  deliver  it  fealed,  fo  that  if  any  for¬ 
eigners  found  it,  the  promifed  reward  might 
prevail  on  them  not  to  give  the  information  to 
another.  I  then  caufed  a  great  cafk  to  be  brought 
to  me,  and  wrapping  up  the  parchment  in  an 
oiled  cloth,  and  afterwards  in  a  cake  of  wax, 

I  put  it  into  the  cafk,  and  having  ftopt  it  well 
I  call  it  into  the  fea.  All  the  men  believed  that 
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it  was  fome  aft  of  devotion.  Imagining  that 
this  might  never  change  to  be  taken  up ,  as  the 
fhips  approached  hearer  to  Spain,  I  made  an¬ 
other  packet  like  the  firft ,  and  placed  it  at  the 
top  of  the  poop,  fo  that  if  the  fhip  funk,  the 
cafk  remaining  above  water  might  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  guidance  of  fortune. 

« 

Note  XVII.  p.  145* 

Some  Spanifh  authors,  with  the  meannefs 
of  national  jealoufy  ,  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
traft  from  the  glory  of  Columbus,  by  infmuat- 
ing  that  he  was  led  to  the  difcovery  of  the  New 
World,  not  by  his  own  inventive  or  enterprifing 
genius  ,  but  by  information  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived.  According  to  their  account,  a  veilel 
having  been  driven  from  its  courfe  by  eaflerly 
winds,  was  carried  before  them  far  to  the  weft, 
and  landed  on  the  coaft  of  an  unknown  country, 
from  which  it  returned  with  difficulty;  the  pilot, 
and  three  failors  ,  being  the  only  perfons  who 
furvived  the  diftrelTes  which  the  crew  fuffered , 
from  want  of  provifions ,  and  fatigue  in  this 
long  voyage.  In  a  few  days  after  their  arrival, 
all  the  four  diet;  but  the  pilot  having  been  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  houfe  of  Columbus,  his  intimate 
friend,  difclofed  to  him,  before  his  death,  the 
fecret  of  the  difcovery  which  he  had  accident¬ 
ally  made  ,  and  left  him  his  papers  containing 
a  journal  of  the  voyage,  which  ferved  as  a  guide 
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to  Colutnbus  in  his  undertaking',  Gomara,  as 
far  as  I  know,  is  the  firll  author  who  publifhed 
this  ftory,  Hift.  c.  13.  Every  circumftance  is 
deftitute  of  evidence  to  fupport  it.  Neither  the 
name  of  the  veffel  nor  its  deftination  is  known. 
Some  pretend  that  it  belonged  to  one  of  the  fea- 
port  towns  in  Andalufia,  and  was  failing  either 
to  the  Canaries,  or  to  Madeira;  others,  that  it 
was  a  Bifcayner  in  its  way  to  England ;  others , 
a  Portuguefe  fhip  trading  on  the  coaft  of  GuU 
nea.  The  name  of  the  pilot  is  alike  un¬ 
known  ,  as  well  as  that  of  the  port  in  which 
he  landed  on  his  return.  According  to  fome, 
it  was  in  Portugal;  according  to  others  in 
Madeira,  or  the  Azores.  The  year  in  which 
this  voyage  was  made  is  no  lefs  uncertain. 
Monfon’s  Nav.  Trafts.  Churchill,  iii.  371, 
mention  is  made  of  this  pilot,  or  his  difcove- 
ries,  by  And.  Bernaldes,  or  Pet.  Martyr,  the 
cMtemporaries  of  Columbus.  Herrera,  with 

his^  ufual  judgment,  palTes  over  it  in  lllence, 
Oviedo  takes  notice  of  this  report ,  but  con 
fiders  k  as  a  tale  lit  only  to  amufe  the  vulgar. 
HiiL  lib.  11,  c.  2.  As  Columbus  held  his  courfe 
direftly  weft  from  the  Canaries,  and  never  va¬ 
ried  It,  fome  later  authors  have  fuppofed,  that 
this  uniformity  is  a  proof  of  his  being  guided 
by  fome  previous  information.  But  they  do 
not  recoiled  the  principles  on  which  he  founded 
all  his  hopes  of  fuccefs,  that  by  holding  a  weft- 
eily  courfe  he  muft  certainly  arrive  at  thofe 
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regions  of  the  eail  defcribed  by  the  ancients. 
His  firm  belief  of  his  own  fyftem  led  him  to 
take  that  courfe  ,  and  to  purfue  it  without  de¬ 
viation. 

The  Spaniards  are  not  the  only  people  who 
have  called  in  queftion  Columbus’s  claim  to  the 
honour  of  having  difcovered  America,  Some 
German  authors  afcribe  this  honour  to  Martin 
Behaim,  their  countryman.  He  was  of  the 
noble  family  of  the  Behaims  of  Schwartzbach , 
citizens  of  the  firft  rank  in  the  Imperial  town 
of  Nuremberg.  Having  Hudied  under  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  John  Muller,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Regiomontanus,  he  acquired  fuch  knowledge 
of  cofmography ,  as  prompted  him  to  explore 
thofe  regions  ,  the  fituation  and  qualities  of 
which  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  inveftigate 
and  defcribe.  Under  the  patronage  of  the 
Duchefs  of  Burgundy  he  repaired  to  Lifbon  , 
whither  the  fame  of  the  Portuguefe  difcoveries 
invited  all  the  adventurous  fpirits  of  the  age. 
There,  as  we  learn  from  Herman  Schedel,  of 
whofe  Chronicon  Miindi  a  German  tranflation 
was  printed  at  Nuremberg  A.  D.  i493- 
rit  as  a  cofmographer  raifed  him,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Diego  Cano,  to  the  command  of  a 
fquadron  fitted  out  for  difcovery  in  the  year 
1483.  voyage,  he  is  faid  to  have  dif¬ 

covered  the  kingdom  of  Congo.  He  fettled  in 
the  ifland  of  Fayal ,  one  of  the  Azores,  and 

was  a  particular  friend  of  Columbus.  Herrera, 

dec. 
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dec.  1.  lib.  I.  c.  2.  Mag'ellan  had  a  terreftrial 
globe  made  by  Behaini ,  on  which  he  demon- 
Rrated  the  courfe  that  he  purpofed  to  hold  in 
fearch  of  the  communication  with  the  South 
Sea  ,  which  he  afterwards  difcovered,  Gomara 
Hill.  c.  Ip.  Herrera,  dec.  ir.  lib.  ii.  c.  ip.  In 
the  year  14P2,  Behaim  vifited  his  relations  in 
Nuremberg,  and  left  with  them  a  map  drawn 
w’ith  his  own  hand,  which  is  Hill  preferved 
among  the  archives  of  the  family.  Thus  far- 
the  ftory  of  Martin  Behaim  feems  to  be  well 
authenticated;  but  the  account  of  his  having 
difcovered  any  part  of  the  New  World  appears 
to  be  merely  conjeftural. 

In  the  firft  edition  ,  as  I  had  at  that  time 
hardly  any  knowledge  of  Behaim  but  what  I 
derived  from  a  frivolous  Dillertation  de  vero 
Novi  Orbis  Inventore,  publifhed  at  Francfort , 
A.  D.  1714.  by  Jo.  Frid.  Stuvenius,  I  was  in¬ 
duced,  by  the  authority  of  Herrera,  "to  fup- 
pofe  that  Behaim  was  not  a  native  of  Germany; 
but  from  more  full  and  accurate  information’ 
communicated  to  me  by  the  learned  Dr.  John 
Reinold  Forfter ,  I  am  now  fatisfied  that  I  was 
millaken.  Dr.  Forfter  has  been  likewife  fo  good 
as  to  favour  me  with  a  copy  of  Behaim’s  map, 
as  publifhed  by  Doppelmayer  in  his  Account  of 
the  Mathematicians  and  i^rtifts  of  Nuremberg. 
From  this  map,  the  imperfeiftion  of  cofmogra- 
phical  knowledge  at  that  period  is  manifeft. 
Hardly  one  place  is  laid  down  in  its  true  fitua- 
Robertson,  Tom.  I.  Z 
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tion.  Nor  can  I  difcover  from  it  any  reafon  to 
fuppofe  that  Behaim  had  the  lead  knowledge  of 
any  region  in  America.  He  delineates,  indeed, 
an  ifland  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  St. 
Brandon.  This,  it  is  imagined,  may  be  fome 
part  of  Guiana,  fuppofed  at  firfi  to  be  an  ifland. 
He  places  it  in  the  fame  latitude  with  the  Cape 
Verd  Ifles,  and  I  fuf^ieft  it  to  be  an  imaginary 
ifland  which  has  been  admitted  into  fome  an¬ 
cient  maps  on  no  better  authority  than  the  le¬ 
gend  of  the  Irifh  St.  Brandom  or  Brendan, 
whofe  ftory  is  fo  childifhly  fabulous  as  to  be 
unworthy  of  any  notice.  Girald.  Cambrienf  s 
ap.  Miffingham  Florilegium  Sanaorum,  p.  427. 

The  pretenfions  of  the  Welfh  to  the  difco- 
very  of  America  feem  not  to  reft  on,  a  founda¬ 
tion  much  more  folid.  In  the  twelfth  centuiy, 
according  to  Powell ,  a  difpute  having  arifen 
among  the  fons  of  Owen  Guyneth ,  king  of 
North-Wales,  concerning  the  fucceffion  to  his 
crown,  Madoc,  one  of  their  number,  weary 
of  this  contention,  betook  himfelf  tofeain  queft 
of  a  more  quiet  fettlement.  He  fteered  due 
weft,  leaving  Ireland  to  the  north,  andariived 
in  an  unknown  country ,  which  appeared  to 
him  fo  defirable,  that  he  returned  to  Wales, 
and  carried  thither  feveral  of  his  adherents  and 
companions.  This  is  faid  to  have  happened 
about  the  year  1170,  and  after  that,  he  and 
his  colony  were  heard  of  no  moie.  But  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  Powell,  on  whofe  tefti“ 
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mony  the  authenticity  of  this  ftory  refts ,  pu^ 
blilhed  his  hiflory  above  four  centuries  from 
the  date  of  the  event  which  he  relates.  Among 
a  people  as  rude  and  as  illiterate  as  the  Welfh 
at  that  period,  the  memory  of  a  tranfaftion  fo 
remote  muft  have  been  very  imperfectly  pre-^ 
ferved ,  and  would  require  to  be  confirmed  by 
fome  author  of  greater  credit,  and  nearer  to 
the  sera  of  Madoc  s  voyage,  than  Powell.  Later 
antiquaries  have  indeed  appealed  to  the  tef- 
timony  of  Meredeth  ap  Rhees,  a  Welfh  bard, 
who  died  A.  D.  1477.  But  he  too  lived  at 
fuch  a  diflance  of  time  from  the  event,  that  he 
cannot  be  coniidered  as  a  witnefs  of  much  more 
credit  than  Powell.  Befides,  his  verfes  pu— 
blifhed  by  Hackluyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  i.  convey  no  in-^ 
formation,  but  that  Madoc,  diffatisfed  with 
his  domePick  fituation ,  employed  himfelf  in 
fearching  the  ocean  for  [new  poffeflions.  But 
even  if  we  admit  the  authenticity  of  Powell’s 
Rory ,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  unknown 
country  which  Madoc  difcovered  by  fleering 
weft,  in  fuch  a  courfe  as  to  leave  Ireland  to 
to  north  ,  was  any  part  of  America.  Thefkill 
of  the  Welfh  in  the  twelfth  century  was  hardly 
equal  to  fuch  a  voyage.  If  he  made  any  dif- 
covery  at  all,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was 
Madeira,  or  fome  other  of  the  weftern  ifles. 
The  affinity  of  the  Welfh  language  with  fome 
dialefts  fpoken  in  America,  has  been  mention¬ 
ed  as  a  circumftance  which  confirms  the  truth 
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of  Madoc’s  voyage.  But  that  has  been  obferved 
in  fo  few  inftances  ,  and  in  fome  of  thefe  the 
affinity  is  fo  obfcure,  or  fo  fanciful,  that  no 
conclufion  can  be  drawn  from  the  cafual  refembl- 
ance  of  a  fmall  number  of  words.  There  is 
a  bird,  which,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  is  found 
only  on  the  coafts  of  South  America,  from  Port 
Defire  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  It  is  diftin^ 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  Penguin.  This  W't>rd 
in  the  Welfh  language  fignifies  White-head; 
Almoft  all  the  authors  wdio  favour  the  preten- 
fions  of  the  Welfh  to  the  difcovery  of  America, 
mention  this  as  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  af¬ 
finity  of  the  Welfh  language  with  that  fpoken 
in  this  region  of  America.  But  Mr.'  Pennant, 
who  has  given  a  fcientifick  defcription  of  the 
Penguin,  obferves,  that  all  the  birds  of  this 
genus  have  black  heads,  „  fo  that  we  muft  re- 
hgn  every  hope  (  adds  he  )  founded  on  this 
hypothefis  of  retrieving  the  Cambrian  race  in 
the  New  World.  “  Philof.  Tranfadt.  vol.  Iviii. 
p.  91.  &c.  Befide  this,  if  the  Welfh,  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  twelfth  century,  had  fettled  in 
part  of  America,  fome  lemains  of  the 
ChriPian  doftrine  and  rites  muft  have  been 
found  among  their  defcendants,  when  they 
W’^ere  difcovered  about  three  hundred  years  pof- 
terior  to  their  migration;  a  period  fo  fhort, 
that,  in  the  courfe  of  it,  we  cannot  well  fup- 
pofe  that  all  European  ideas  and  arts  would  be 
totally  forgotten.  Lord  Ly  ttleton,  in  his  notes 
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to  the  fifth  book  of  his  Hiftory  of  Henry  II.  p. 
371.  has  examined  what  Powell  relates  con¬ 
cerning  the  difcoveries  made  by  Madoc,  and  in¬ 
validates  the  truth  of  his  ftory  by  other  argu¬ 
ments  of  great  weight. 

The  pretenfions  of  the  Norwegians  to  the 
difcovery  of  America,  feem  to  be  better  found¬ 
ed  than  thofe  of  the  Germans  or  Welfh.  The 
inhabitants  of  Scandinavia  were  remarkable  in 
the  middle  ages  for  the  boldnefs  and  extent  of 
their  maritime  excurfions.  In  874,  the  Nor¬ 
wegians  difcovered,  and  planted  a  colony  in 

difcovered  Greenland, 
and  eftabhfhed  fettlements  there.  From  that, 
feme  of  their  navigators  proceeded  towards  the 
weft,  and  difcovered  a  country  more  inviting 
than  thofe  horrid  regions  with  which  they  were 
acquainted.  According  to  their  reprefentation, 
this  country  was  fandy  on  the  coafts,  butinthe 
interior  parts  level  and  covered  with  wood,  on 
which  account  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Helle- 
land  and  Mark -land,  and  having  afterwards 
found  fome  plants  of  the  vine  which  bore  gra¬ 
pes,  they  called  it  Winland.  The  credit  of 
this  ftorj.  refts,  as  far  as  I  know,  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Saga,  or  chronicle  of  king  Olaus 
compofed  by  Snorro  Sturlonides ,  or  Sturlufon 
pubhfhed  by  Pennfkiold  at  Stockholm  A.  D. 
1697-  As  Snorro  was  born  in  the  year  1170' 
h.s  chronicle  might  be  compiled  about  two  cen¬ 
turies  after  the  event  which  he  relates.  His 
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account  of  the  navigation  and  difcoveries  of 
Biorn,  and  his  companion  Lief,  is  a  very  rude 
confufed  tale,  p.  104.  no.  326.  It  is  impof- 
fible  to  difcover  from  him,  what  part  of  Ame¬ 
rica  it  was  in  which  the  Norwegians  landed. 
According  to  his  account  of  the  length  of  the 
days  and  nights,  it  muft  have  been  as  far  north 
as  the  fifty  eighth  degree  of  latitude,  on  fome 
part  of  the  coaft  of  Labradore ,  approaching 
near  to  the  entry  of  Hudfon’s  Straits.  Grapes, 
certainly,  arenotthe  prodiiftion  of  that  country. 
Torfeus  fuppofes  that  there  is  an  error  in  the 
text,  by  reftifying  of  which  ,  the  place  were 
the  Norwegians  landed  may  be  fuppofed  to  be 
fituated  in  latitude  49  Bnt  neither  is  that 
the  region  of  the  vine  in  America.  From  pe- 
rufing  Snorro’s  tale,  I  fhould  think  that  the  fi- 
tuation  of  Newfoundland  correfponds  beft  with 
that  of  the  country  difcovered  by  the  Norwe¬ 
gians.  Grapes,  however,  are  not  the  pro- 
duftion  of  that  barren  ifland.  Other  conjeftu- ' 
res  are  mentioned  by  M.  Mallet,  Introd.  a 
I’Hift.  de  Dannem.  175?  I  am  not  fuffi- 

ciently  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the 
north,  to  examine  them.  It  feems  manifeft, 
that  if  the  Norwegians  did  difcover  any  part  of 
America  at  that  period,  their  attempts  to  plant 
colonies  proved  unfuccefsful,  and  all  knowledge 
of  it  was  foon  loft. 
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Note  XVIII.  p.  146. 

■\ 

Peter  Martyr  ab  Angleria  ,  a  Milanefe, 
gentleman ,  refiding  at  that  time  in  the  court  oP 
Spain,  whole  letters  contain  an  account  of  the 
tianfa6tions  of  that  period,  in  the  order  wherein' 
they  occurred,  defcribes  the  fentiments  with 
which  he  himielt  and  his  learned  correfpondents 
were  affe(^ted ,  in  very  ftriking  terms.  „  Prse 
Isetitia  proRluiiie  te ,  vixc[ue  a  lachrymis  prse 
gaudio  temperaffe  ,  quando  literas  adfpexifti 
meas  quibus  ,  de  antipodum  orbe  latenti  hafte- 
nus,  te  certiorem  feci,  mi  fuaviffime  Pomponi, 
iniinuafii.  Ex  tuis  ipfe  literis  colligo  ,  quid 
fenfeiis.  Seniifti  autem,  tantique  rem  fecifti, 
quanti  virum  fumma  doftrina  inligniturn  decuit. 
Quis  namque  cibus  fublimibus  prseftari  poteft 
ingeniis,  ifto  fuavior?  quod  condimentum  gra- 
tius  ?  A  me  facio  conjefturam.  Reari  fentio 
fpiritus  meos,  quando  accitos  alloquor  pruden- 
tes  aliquos  ex  his  qui  ab  ea  redeunt  provincia, 
Implicent  animos  pecuniarum.  cumulis  augendia 
miferi  avari  ,  libidinibus  obfcoeni ;  noftras  nos 
mentes,  poftquam  Deo  pleni  aliquando  fueri- 
mus ,  contemplan do ,  hujufcemodi  rerum  notitia 
demulciamus.  Epift.  152.  Pomponio  L^to. 

Note  XIX.  p.  i6z. 

So  firmly  were  men  of  fcience  ,  in  that 
age,  perfn;\ded  that  the  countries  which  Co- 
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lumbus  had  difcovered  were  connefted  with  the 
Eaft  Indies  ,  that  Bernaldes  ,  the  Cura  de  los 
Palacios,  who  feems  to  have  been  no  incon- 
fiderable  proficient  in  the  knowledge  of  cofmo- 
graphy,  contends  that  Cuba  was  not  an  ifland, 
but  a  part  of  the  continent,  and  united  to  the 
dominions  of  the  Great  Khan.  This  he  deli¬ 
vered  as  his  opinion  to  Columbus  himfelf,  who 
was  his  gued  for  fome  time  on  his  return  from 
his  fecond  voyage;  and  he  fupports  it  by  fe^ 
veral  arguments ,  modly  founded  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Sir  John  Mandeville.  MS.  penes  me, 
Antonio  Gallo,  who  was  fecretary  to  the  ma- 
giftracy  of  Genoa  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  publifhed  a  fhort  account  of 
the  navigations  and  difcoveries  of  his  country¬ 
man  Columbus,  annexed  to  his  Opufcula  Hifto- 
rica  de  rebus  populi  Genuenfis  ;  in  which  he 
informs  us,  from  letters  of  Columbus  which  he 
himfelf  had  feen  ,  that  it  was  his  opinion  , 
founded  upon  nautical  obfervations ,  that  one 
of  the  iflands  he  had  difcovered  was  diftant 
only  two  hours  or  thirty  degrees  from  Catti- 
gara ,  which,  in  the  charts  of  the  geographers 
of  that  age  ,  was  laid  down,  upon  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Ptolemy  ,  lib.  vii.  c.  3.  as  the  moll 
eafterly  place  in  Afia.  From  this  he  concluded, 
that  if  fome  unknown  continent  did  not  obllruft 
the  navigation ,  there  mull  be  a  fhort  and  eafy 
accefs.,  by  holding  a  wefterly  courfe,  to  this 
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extreme  region  of  the  Eaft,  Muratori  Scriptores 
Rer.  Italicariim ,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  304. 

Note  XX.  p.  169. 

Bernaldes,  the  Cura  or  Reftor  de  los  Pala¬ 
cios ,  a  contemporary  writer,  fays,  that  five 
hundred  of  thefe  captives  were  fent  to  Spain, 
and  fold  publickly  in  Seville  as  flaves ;  but  that, 
by  the  change  of  climate  ,  and  their  inability 
to  bear  the  fatigue  of  labour,  they  all  died  in 
a  Ihort  time.  MS.  penes  me. 

Note  XXL  p.  184. 

Columbus  feems  to  have  formed  fome  very 
fingular  opinions  concerning  the  countries  which 
he  had  now  difcovered.  The  violent  fwell  and 
agitation  of  the  waters  on  the  coaft  of  Trinidad 
Jed  him  to  conclude  this  to  be  the  higheft  part 
of  the  terraqueous  globe,  and  he  imagined  that 
various  circumftances  concurred  in  proving  that 
the  fea  was  here  vilibly  elevated.  Having  adopt¬ 
ed  this  erroneous  principle  ,  the  apparent 
beauty  of  the  country  induced  him  to  fall  in 
with  a  notion  of  Sir  John  Mandeville  ,  c.  102. 
that  the  terreftrial  paradife  was  the  higheft  land 
in  the  earth;  and  he  believed  that  he  had  been 
fo  fortunate  as  to  difcover  this  happy  abode.  Nor 
ought  we  to  think, it  ftrange  that  a  perfon  of 
fo  much  fagacity  fhould  be  influenced  by  the 
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opinion  or  reports  of  fuch  a  fabulous  author  as 
Maiideville.  Columbus  and  the  other  difcoverers 
were  obliged  to  follow  fuch  guides  as  they 
could  find ;  and  it  appears  from  feveral  paffages 
in  the  manufcript  of  Andr.  Bernaldes,  the  friend 
of  Columbus,  that  no  inconfiderable  degree  of 
credit  was  given  to  the  teftimony  of  Mandeville 
in  that  age.  Bernaldes  frequently  quotes  him, 
and  always  with  refpeft. 

Note  XXII.  p.  19S. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  neither  Gomara  nor 
Oviedo  ,  the  moil  ancient  Spanifh  hillorians  of 
America,  nor  Herrera,  confider  Ojeda,  or  his 
companion  Vefpucci,  as  the  firfr  difcoverers  of  ^ 
the  continent  of  America.  They  uniformly 
afcribe  this  honour  to  Columbus.  Some  have 
fuppofed  that  national  refentment  againll  Ve¬ 
fpucci,  for  defecting  the  fervice  of  Spain ,  and 
entering  into  that  of  Portugal  ,  may  have 
prompted  thefe  writers  to  conceal  the  aftions 
which  he  performed.  But  Martyr  and  Benzoni, 
both  Italians,  could  not  be  warped  by  the  fame 
prejudice.  Martyr  was  a  contemporary  author ; 
he  redded  in  the  court  of  Spain,  and  had  the 
befr  opportunity  to  be  exaftly  informed  with  re¬ 
fpeft  to  all  publick  tranfaftions  ;  and  yet,  neither 
in  his  Decads,  the  firli:  general  hiftory  publifhed 
of  the  New  World,  nor  in  his  Epiftles,  which 
contain  an  account  of  all  the  remarkable  events 
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of  his  time,  does  he  afcribe  to  Vefpiicci  the 
honour  of  having  firft  difcovered  the  continent. 
Benzoni  went  as  an  adventurer  to  America  in 
tb  e  3^ear  1541,  and  refided  there  a  confiderable 
time.  He  appears  to  have  been  animated  with 
a  warm  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Italy,  his  native 
country,  and  yet  does  not  mention  the  exploits 
and  difcoveries  of  Vefpucci.  Herrera  ,  who 
compiled  his  general  hiftory  of  America  from 
the  mod:  authentick  records,  not  only  follows 
thofe  early  writers,  but  accufes  Vefpucci  of 
falfifying  the  dates  of  both  the  voyages  which 
he  made  to  the  New  World,  and  of  confound¬ 
ing  the  one  with  the  other,  in  order  that  he 
might  arrogate  to  himfelf  the  glory  of  having 
<iifcovered  the  continent.  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib. 
iv.  c.  2.  He  afferts,  that  in  a  judicial  inquiry 
into  this  matter  by  the  royal  fifcal  ,  it  was 
proved  by  the  teftimony  of  Ojeda  himfelf,  that 
he  touched  at  Hifpaniola  when  returning  to 
Spain  from  his  iirft  voyage;  whereas  Vefpucci 
gave  out  that  they  returned  direftly  to  Cadiz 
from  the  coaft  of  Paria,  and  touched  at  Hifpa¬ 
niola  only  in  their  fecond  voyage ;  and  that  he 
had  fmifhed  the  voyage  in  five  months  ;  where¬ 
as  ,  according  to  Vefpucci’s  account,  he  had 
employed  feventeen  months  in  performing  it. 
Waggio  primo  de  Am.  Vefpucci,  p.  36.  Viag. 
fecundo,  p.  45.  Herrera  gives  a  more  full  ac¬ 
count  of  this  inquefi:  in  another  part  of  his 
book,  and' to  the  fame  effeft.  Herrera,  dec. 
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I.  lib.  vii.  c.  5.  Columbus  was  in  Hifpaniola 
when  Ojoda  arrived  there  ,  and  had  by  that 
time  come  to  an  agreement  with  Roldan,  who 
oppofeS  Ojeda’s  attempt  to  excite  a  new  infur- 
re(!:hion ,  and,  of  confequence,  his  voyage  muft 
have  been  pofterior  to  that  of  the  admiral.  Life 
of  Columbus,  c.  84.  According  to  Vefpucci’s 
account,  he  fet  out  on  his  £rfi;  voyage.  May 
10,  1497.,  Viag.  primo  ,  p.  6.  At  that  time 
Columbus  was  in  the  court  of  Spain  preparing 
for  his  voyage,  and  feems  to  have  enjoyed  a 
confiderable  degree  of  favour.  The  affairs  of 
the  New  World  were  at  this  junfture  under 
the  direction  of  Antonio  Torres  ,  a  friend  of 
Columbus,  It  is  not  probable  ,  that  at  that 
period  a  commiffion  would  be  granted  to  another 
perfon,  to  anticipate  the  admiral,  by  under¬ 
taking  a  voyage  which  he  himfelf  intended  to 
perform,  Fonfeca,  who  patronized  Ojeda,  and 
granted  the  licence  for  his  voyage,  was  not 
recalled  to  court,  and  reinflated  in  the  direftion 
of  Indian  affairs  ,  until  the  death  of  prince 
John  ,  which  happened  September  1497,  P. 
Martyr,  Ep.  182.  feveral  months  poflerior  to 
the  time  at  which  Vefpucci  pretends  to  have 
fet  out  upon  his  voyage.  A  life  of  Vefpucci 
was  pubiifhed  at  Florence  by  the  Abato  Ban- 
dini  ,  A.  D.  1745,  qto.  It  is  a  work  of  no 
merit,  written  with  little  judgment ,  and  lefs 
candour.  He  contends  for  his  countryman’s 
title  to  the  difeovery  of  the  continent  with  all 
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tlie  blind  zeal  of  national  partiality,  but  pro¬ 
duces  no  new  evidence  to  fupport  it.  We  learn 
from  him,  that  Vefpucci’s  account  of  his  voyage 
was  publifhed  as  early  as  the  year  15x0,  and 
probably  fooner.  Vita  di  Am.  Vefp.  p.  52. 
At  what  time  the  name  of  America  came  to 

be  firft  given  to  the  New  World  ,  is  not 
certain. 

Note  XXIIL  p.  253. 

The  form  employed  on  this  occafion  ferved 
as  a  model  to  the  Spaniards  in  all  their  fubfe- 
quent  conquells  in  America.  It  is  fo  extraordinary 
in  its  nature  ,  and  gives  us  fuch  an  idea  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  principles 
upon  which  they  founded  their  right  to  the  ex- 
tenlive  dominions  which  they  acquired  in  the 
New  World ,  that  it  well  merits  the  attention 
of  the  reader.  „  I  Alonfo  de  Ojeda  ,  fervant 
of  the  moll  high  and  powerful  kings  of  Callile 
and  Leon,  the  conquerors  of  barbarous  nations, 
their  meffenger  and  captain  ,  notify  to  you  and 
declare,  in- as  ample  form  as  I  am  capable,  that 
God  our  Lord,  who  is  one  and  eternal,  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  one  man  and 
one  woman,  of  whom  you  and  we,  and  all  the 
men  who  have  been  or  fhall  be  in  the  world 
are  defcended.  But  as  it  has  come  to  pafs 
through  the  number  of  generations  during  more 
than  five  thoufand  years,  that  they  have  been. 
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dirperfed  into  different  parts  of  the  world  ,  and 
are  divided  into  various  kingdoms  and  provinces,  ^ 
becanfe  one  country  was  not  able  to  contain 
them,  nor  could  they  have  found  in  one  the 
means  of  fubfiftence  and  prefervation ;  therefore 
God  our  Lord  gave  the  charge  of  all  thofe 
people  to  one  man,  named  St.  Peter,  whom 
he  conftituted  the  lord  and  head  of  all  the 
human  race,  that  ail  men,  in  whatever  place 
they  are  born  ,  or  in  whatever  faith  or  place 
they  are  educated ,  might  yield  obedience  unto 
him.  He  hath  fubjefted  the  whole  world  to 
his  iurifdiftion ,  and  commanded  him  to  efla- 
blifh  his  refidence  in  Rome,  as  the  moft  proper 
place  for  the  government  of  the  world.  He 
likewife  promifed  and  gave  him  power  to  efta- 
blifh  his  authority  in  every  other  part  of  the 
world  ,  and  to  judge  and  govern  all  Chriftians  , 
Moors,  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  all  other  people, 
of  whatever  feft  or  faith  they  may  be.  To 
him  is  given  the  name  of  Pope,  which  figni- 
fies  admirable,  great  father  and  guardian,  be- 
caufe  he  is  the  father  and  governor  of  all  men. 
Thofe  who  lived  in  the  time  of  this  holy  father 
obeyed  and  acknowledged  him  as  their  lord  and 
king,  and  the  fuperior  of  the  univerfe.  The 
*  fame  has  been  obferved  with  refpeft  to  them 
who,  Price  his  time,  have  been  chofen  to  the 
pontificate.  Thus  it  now  continues,  and  will 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  woild. 
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j,  One  of  thefe  pontifs,  as  lord  of  the 
world,  hath  made  a  grant  of  the  iflands ,  and 
of  thefe  Tierra  Firma  of  the  ocean  fea,  to  the 
Catholick  kings  of  Caftile,  Don  Ferdinand  and 
Donna  Ifabella,  of  glorious  memory,  and  their 
fucceilbrs,  our  fovereigns,  with  all  they  con¬ 
tain,  as  is  more  fully  expreffed  in  certain  deeds 
palled  upon  that  occalion,  which  you  may  fee, 
if  you  defire  it.  Thus  his  majefty  is  king  and 
lord  of  thefe  iflands,  and  of  the  continent .  in 
virtue  of  this  donation;  and,  as  king  and  lord 
aforefaid,  moft  of  the  iflands  to  which  his  title 
has  been  notified,  have  recognized  his  majefty, 
and  now  yield  obedience  and  fubjeftion  to  him 
as  their  lord,  voluntarily  and  without  refift.. 
ance  and  inftantly,  as  foon  as  they  received 
i^nformation,  they  obeyed  the  religious  men  fent 
by  the  king  to  preach  to  them,  and  to  inftrudl 
them  in  our  holy  faith  ;  and  all  thefe  ,  of  their 
own  free-will,  without  any  recompence  or 
gratuity,  became  Chriftians,  and  continue  to 
be  fo ;  and  his  majefty  having  received  them 
gracioufly  under  his  proteftion  ,  has  commanded 
that  they  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
as  his  other  fubjefts  and  vaffals.  You  are  bound 
and  obliged  to  aft  in  the  fame  manner.  There- 
fore  I  now  entreat  and  require  you  to  con- 
lider  attentively  what  I  have  declared  to  you- 
and  that  you  may  more  perfeftly  comprehend’ 
t,  that  you  take  fuel,  time  as  is  reafonable. 
Older  that  you  may  acknowledge  the  Church 
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as  the  fuperior  and  guide  of  the  univerfe ,  and 
likewife  the  holy  father  called  the  Pope,  in 
his  own  right,  and  his  inajefty  by  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  as  king  and  fovereign  lord  of  thefe  if- 
lands,  and  of  the  Tierra  Firma;  and  that  yon 
confent  that  the  forefaid  holy  fathers  fhall  de¬ 
clare  and  preach  to  you  the  doftrines  above 
mentioned.  If  you  do  this,  you  aft  well,  and 
perform  that  to  which  you  are  bound  and  oblig¬ 
ed ;  and  his  majelly,  and  I  in  his  name, 
will  receive  you  with  love  and  kindnefs ,  and 
will  leave  you,  your  wives  and  children,  free 
and  exempt  from  fervitude,  and  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  all  you  poffefs  ,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  inhabitants  of  the  iflands.  Befides  this, 
his  majefty  will  bellow  upon  you  many  privi¬ 
leges,  exemptions,  and  rewards.  But  if  you 
will  not  comply,  or  malicioufly  delay  to  obey 
my  injunftion,  then,  with  the  help  of  God, 
I  will  enter  your  country  by  force ,  1  will  carry 
on  war  againft  you  with  the  utmoft  violence, 
I  will  fubjeft  you  to  the  yoke  of  obedience  to 
the  church  and  the  king,  I  will  take  your  wives 
and  children,  and  will  make  them  Haves,  and 
fell  or  difpofe  of  them  according  to  his  majefty’s 
pleafure;  I  will  feize  your  goods,  and  do  you 
all  the  mifchief  in  my  power,  as  rebellious  fub- 
iefts  who  will  not  acknowledge  or  fubmit  to 

fo.e„ign.  A„dlpn,»ll  .hat  aU 
the  bloodfhed  and  calamities  which  fhall  follow 
•  are  to  be  imputed  to  you,  and  not  to  his^  ma- 
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jefly,  or  to  me,  or  the  gentlemen  who  ferve 
under  me;  and  as  I  have  now  made  this  decla¬ 
ration  and  requifition  unto  you,  I  require  the 
notary  here  prefent  to  grant  me  a  certificate  of 
this,  fubfcribed  in  proper  form, Herrera, 
dec.  I,  lib.  vii.  c.  14. 

Note  XXTV.  p.  271. 

.  Balboa,  in  his  letter  to  the  king,  obferves, 
that  of  the  hundred  and  ninety  men  whom  he 
took  with  him,  there  were  never  above  eighty 
fit  for  fervice  at  one  time.  So  much  did  they 
fuffer  from  hunger,  fatigue,  and  ficknef^.  Her¬ 
rera,  dec.  I.  lib.  viii.  c,  16.  P,  Mart,  decad.  226, 

Note  XXV.  p.  28(5. 

Fonfeca,  bifbop  of  Palencia,  the  principal 
direftor  of  America  affairs,  had  eight  hundred 
Indians  in  property ;  the  commentator  Lope  de 
Conchillos ,  his  chief  alfociate  in  that  depart¬ 
ment,  eleven  hundred,  and  other  favourites 
had  different  numbers.  They  fent  overfeers  to 
the  iflands ,  and  hired  out  thofe  flaves  to  the 
planters.  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib. ix.  c.  i^.p,  325, 

Note  XXVI.  p.  317. 

Though  America  is  more  plentifully  fup- 
plied  with  water  than  the  other  regions'  of  the 
Ro  BE  RTS  O  N.  Tom*  I.  A  a 
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globe,  thet*e  is  no  river  dr  ftrearn  of  \t^ater  in 
Yucatan.  This  peninfula  projefts  from^the  con¬ 
tinent  a  liundred' leagues  ,  but ,  where  broadelf  ^ 
does  not  extend 'above  twenty- five  leagues.  It 
IS  a  fet  plain,  without  mountains.  The  inha^- 
bitants  are  fupplied  with  water' from  pits,  and 
wdierever  they  dig  them,  find  it  in  abundance. 
It  is  probable,  fi-om  all  thofe  circumftances, 
th  at  this  country  was  formerly  covered  by'  the 
fea.  Herrerae  Deferiptio  Indfe  Occidehtalis  , 
p.  14.  Hiftdire  N’aturelle,  par  M.  de  Buifon", 
toin.  i.  p.  593.  ^  ^  .  < 
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